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Introduction 


To  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York: 

A  dvances  in  general  knowledge 
of  nutrition  have  been  so 
marked  since  creation  of  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Nutrition1  as  to  be 
little  short  of  amazing.  These  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  given  impetus 
recently  by  two  major  factors:  (1) 
Organized  effort  by  authoritative 
agencies  of  nutrition  education, 
supported  by  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  radio,  and  (2)  the 
war,  which  has  impressed  the  neces- 
tv  of  doing  with  less  food  than 
nally,  but  food  which  is  nu¬ 
tritionally  better. 

Especially  during  the  past  year 
of  the  war  have  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  of  our  fighting  men  de¬ 
pleted  the  civilian  larder.  Every 
citizen  is  now  intimately  familiar 
with  rationing,  and,  incidentally, 
too,  with  a  malodorous  by-product 
— the  black  market.2  Add  to  the 
requirements  of  our  armed  forces 
the  needs  of  civilian  victims  of  the 
war,  and  there  arises  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  is  happening  to  our 
usual  supplies.  As  armies  advance, 
further  destruction  of  crops  in 
enemy  territory  is  inevitable.  Hun¬ 
ger  stalks  through  many  large 
areas  of  the  world,  and  its  strides 
may  become  longer. 

Nearly  15  per  cent  of  all  the 
food  we  produce  is  required  for 
our  fighting  men  who,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  eat  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  they  ate  as  civilians.  For  our 


fighting  Allies  and  for  relief  to 
men,  women  and  children  in  the 
liberated  areas  almost  another  10 
per  cent  is  required.  Thus,  an  ap¬ 
proximate  fourth  of  our  over-all 
production  is  unavailable  to  meet 
civilian  requirements. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  farmer 
— including,  of  course,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  patriotic  and  skilled  tillers 
of  the  soil  of  New  York  State — 
have  made  new  records  in  food 
production.  Reports  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee  emphasize  that  this  agri¬ 
cultural  accomplishment  has  been 
incredible.  Significant  is  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  these  records  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  three  major 
handicaps:  (1)  An  extreme  short¬ 
age  of  manpower;  (2)  shortage  of 
farm  machinery ;  and  (3)  difficulty 
in  getting  proper  repair  of  exist¬ 
ing  machinery.  National  crops  in 
1942 — first  full  year  of  the  war — 
were  phenomenal,  as  was  produc¬ 
tion  in  1943,  and  1944  was  another 
record-breaker,  especially  in  wheat 
and  corn. 

Helping  ease  demands  on  the 
normal  supplies  of  some  commodi¬ 
ties  were  Victory  Gardens — 20,000,- 
000  in  the  Nation,  and  an  approxi¬ 
mate  1,141,000  in  New  York  State 
during  1944.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
this  Committee  to  help  stimulate 
interest  in  Victory  Garden  produc¬ 
tion. 

Despite  these  historic  accom¬ 
plishments  in  food  production  and 
although  our  sights  have  been 
raised  for  1945,  conditions  expected 


1  For  resolutions  continuing  the  1943  and  1944  Committees,  see  Appendix. 

2  The  Black  Markets  are  treated  in  considerable  detail  in  the  1944  report  of  the 
Committee,  entitled  “Food — in  War  and  in  Peace.” 
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to  follow  victory* 3  are  not  likely  to 
permit  any  immediate  increase  in 
food  supplies.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  cease  to  be  the  best 
fed  nation  in  the  world,  but  it 
does  mean,  in  all  probability,  that 
we  shall  continue  for  some  time  to 
be  inconvenienced  in  our  food  pur¬ 
chasing  and  circumscribed  in  our 
desires  to  buy  particular  items  of 
food.  There  will  continue  to  be 
an  imperative  need  for  producing 
and  buying  of  food  high  in  nutri¬ 
tive  values  and  for  closer  attention 
to  nutrition  education.4  It  would 
be  unfortunate  were  the  coming 
of  peace  to  cause  us  to  forget  some 
of  the  lessons  about  food  which  the 
war  has  taught  us. 

Committee  Proposals 

To  the  end  that  the  value  of 
nutrition  in  helping  to  build  a 
healthier,  stronger  and  more  con¬ 
tented  people  be  further  stressed 
and  that  the  State  play  a  more 
vigorous  role  in  dramatizing  its 
importance,  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  : 

1.  That  the  State  recognize  at 
once  the  need  for  an  expanded 
program  of  nutrition  education 
within  its  borders. 

While  much  already  has  been 
done,  and  this  Committee  appre¬ 
ciates  that  some  programs  may  be 
hindered  by  the  war,  much  more  is 
possible  through  existing  agencies 
and  by  creation  of  new  agencies. 
An  outstanding  School  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  now  functions  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  directed  by  Dr.  L.  A.  May¬ 
nard  (who  has  contributed  to  the 


work  of  this  Committee),  but  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  nutrition  in  high  schools 
and  grammar  schools. 

2.  That  the  State  study  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  marketing  practices 
and  production  to  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  January,  1945,  Governor  Dewey 
very  properly  emphasized  the  need 
in  this  State  of  a  marketing  system 
which  is  “fast,  efficient  and  honest 
for  the  handling  of  fresh  food, 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs 
and  milk.”  He  added:  “Consum¬ 
ers,  especially  in  our  larger  towns 
and  cities,  are  being  forced  daily 
to  make  drastic  and  sometimes  ur. 
healthful  adjustments  in  their 
diets.”  For  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer  there  is  an  important  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  marketing 
practices  and  his  nutritional  needs. 
Inadequate  purchasing  power  (ac¬ 
cording  to  present  standards)  has 
accentuated  the  necessity  for  buy¬ 
ing  those  foods  high  in  nutritive 
value,  to  compensate  for  bulk  loss. 
The  State  should  also  re-survey 
food  production  to  ascertain 
whether  from  a  nutritional  view¬ 
point  there  is  proper  regard  for 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
growing. 

3.  That  the  State  re-appraise  the 
entire  field  of  nutritional  practices 
carried  on  under  its  aegis. 

Analysis  should  be  made  of  those 
present  units  of  the  State  which 
deal  with  nutrition,  with  deter¬ 
mination  as  to  whether  they  should 


a  While  capitulation  of  Germany  was  imminent  when  this  was  written,  it  had  not 

yet  fallen.  But  its  fall  was  not  expected  to  ease  immediately  existing  shortages. 

4  See  statement  by  Dr.  Bertlyn  Bosley  in  the  body  of  this  report. 
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be  centralized  or  co-ordinated.  If 
co-ordinated,  the  co-ordinating 
agency  should  be  headed  by  a  pol¬ 
icy-making  council  from  all  State 
units  concerned  with  nutrition,  and 
representatives  of  such  institutions 
as  are  concerned  with  research  and 
education  in  nutrition.  To  enjoy 
the  prestige  and  influence  neces¬ 
sary  for  proper  co-ordination,  this 
council  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  should  carry  on  its 
work  preferably  through  an  admin¬ 
istrative  director,  working  through 
the  Department  of  Health.  The 
need  of  such  an  agency  has  been 
pointed  out  in  previous  reports  of 
this  Committee. 

4.  That  the  State  give  perma¬ 
nence  to  nutritional  activities. 

The  recognized  importance  of 
nutrition  makes  it  a  proper  and 
permanent  concern  of  government 
— even  as  the  health  of  the  citizen 
and  adequate  water  supplies  for 
him  are  proper  and  permanent  con¬ 
cerns.  Our  State  Government,  as¬ 
sisted  by  private  agencies  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  an  informed  public 
opinion,  has  a  duty  to  lead  in  put¬ 
ting  proper  food  within  the  reach 
of  all  its  people.  Numerous  State 
agencies  already  are  concerned  with 
nutrition,  among  them  the  New 
York  State  Emergency  Food  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Maynard.  But  no  long-range,  co¬ 
ordinated  nutritional  policy  and 
program  by  the  State  is  possible 
until  all  of  our  nutritional  activi¬ 
ties  are  recognized  as  essential  and 
permanent. 

5.  That  the  State  encourage  re¬ 
search  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

If  research  in  nutrition  is  de¬ 
sirable  and  effective — as,  indeed,  it 


State-encouraged  research  important. 

has  been — in  privately-owned  food 
industries,  it  is  even  more  desirable 
that  the  State  encourage  such  re¬ 
search  in  publicly-supported  insti¬ 
tutions,  so  that  the  results  obtained 
be  of  wider  influence.  Projects  such 
as  those  conducted  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity — where  men  and  women  devote 
their  lives  to  the  quest  of  better 
health  for  people — merit  the  full 
support  of  the  State.  The  State 
might  well  consider  an  appropria¬ 
tion  specifically  earmarked  for  the 
School  of  Nutrition,  so  that  the 
scope  of  its  work  might  be  widened. 

6.  That  the  State  give  new  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  special  nutrition 
needs  of  children. 

During  1943  the  State  Education 
Department  was  given  the  author¬ 
ity  to  direct  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  which  program  this  Com¬ 
mittee  earnestly  recommended  in 
its  first  report  and  re-emphasized 
in  its  1944  report.  The  school  lunch 
program  was  continued  in  1944  in 
New  York  State  through  funds 
made  available  to  the  Education 
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Department  by  the  New  York  State 
War  Council  and  by  the  State’s 
sharing  in  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  voted  by  the  Federal 
Congress.  In  the  judgment  of  this 
Committee,  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  school  milk  and  lunch 
program  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
for  the  school  boys  and  girls  of 
today  are  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow ;  if  we  insure  adequate 
diets  for  those  children,  we  shall 
be  contributing  to  their  health  now 
and  perhaps  helping  to  train  them 
in  food  habits  which  will  be  of  last¬ 
ing  benefit  throughout  their  lives. 
Official  surveys  made  nationally  in¬ 
dicate  that  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  children  in  school  are  served  hot 
lunches,  and  more  children  suffer 
from  malnutrition  than  from  any 
other  deficiency  disease.  These 
findings  have  direct  relationship  to 
the  fact  that  more  than  4,000,000 
of  our  youth  examined  for  induc¬ 
tion  into  military  service  had  to  be 
rejected  because  of  physical  de¬ 
fects. 

7.  That  the  State  give  greater 
consideration  to  stiff er  penalties 
for  black  marketeering. 

It  was  inevitable  that  black  mar¬ 
keteering  should  be  a  spawn  of 
war  in  the  Nation  and  in  our  State, 
even  as  it  lias  developed  in  other 
warring  countries.  In  New  York 
State,  under  the  War  Emergency 
Act,  violations  of  rationing,  freez¬ 
ing  and  price  fixing  are  punishable 
by  a  maximum  fine  in  each  in¬ 
stance  of  $25  or  five  days  in  jail, 
or  both.  Weighed  against  the  illicit 
thousands  made  by  those  playing 
this  nefarious  game,  this  small  pen- 

s  For  provisions  of  bill,  see  Appendix. 


alty  does  little  to  discourage  such 
racketeering.  The  situation  has 
resulted  in  introduction  at  the 
1945  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
a  bill5  greatly  to  increase  the  pen¬ 
alty  and  to  make  conviction  easier. 
If  the  measure  fails  of  adoption  at 
this  session,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  passage  of  either  this  bill 
or  a  modified  bill  at  as  early  a 
future  date  as  possible.  The  pres¬ 
ent  bill  is  fully  acceptable  to  the 
OPA,  and  has  been  drafted  to  make 
it  consistent  with  suggestions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  officials  of  the  New  York 
State  War  Council. 

8.  That  the  State  lend  its  influ¬ 
ence  to  further  experiments  in 
fluorination  of  community  water. 

In  its  previous  reports  this  Com¬ 
mittee  emphasized  the  unusually 
low  prevalence  of  dental  caries  in 
communities  whose  residents  had 
access  to  wrater  in  which  fluorine 
was  present,  and  urged  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  effect  of  in¬ 
troducing  fluorine  into  communal 
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water  supplies.  In  April,  1944,  a 
demonstration,  previously  planned, 
actually  was  started  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  David  B.  Ast,  Chief 
of  the  Dental  Bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment.  Known  as  the  New- 
burgh-Kingston  caries-flourine 
demonstration,  it  was  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Ast  at  the  December 
18,  1944,  hearing  of  the  Committee 
in  New  York  City.0  Because  the 
demonstration  is  to  run  for  10 
years  no  complete  conclusion  by 
the  Department  can  be  reached 
until  it  is  finished.  Meanwhile, 
similar  tests  should  be  attempted 
in  such  communities  as  find  them 
practicable. 

9.  That  the  State  help  curb  food 
waste. 

Despite  admitted  shortages  in 
food  and  the  economic  barriers 
among  many  of  our  people  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  most  nutritive  food, 
the  American  habit  of  wasting  food 
persists.  As  a  people  we  still  per¬ 
mit  tons  to  spoil  and  to  be  tossed 
or  scraped  into  garbage  pails. 
Among  householders  this  habit  can¬ 
not  be  changed  by  legislative  fiat, 
but  in  State  institutions  and  res¬ 
taurants  and  hotels  some  diminu¬ 
tion  of  it  might  be  effected  were 
the  State  War  Council  empowered 
to  issue  and  to  enforce  rules  and 
regulations  seeking  food  conserva¬ 
tion. 

10.  That  the  State  continue  its 
interest  in  nutrition  in  industry. 

This  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  previously,  and  it  repeats 


the  recommendation,  that  an  ag¬ 
gressive  nutrition  campaign  be 
carried  on  in  war  plants  of  the 
State,  to  improve  the  health  and 
morale  of  war  workers  and  to 
achieve  a  10  per  cent  greater  pro¬ 
duction  which  nutritionists  believe 
would  result  from  improved  diets. 

11.  That  the  State  exert  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  maintain  prices  at 
proper  levels. 

The  rising  costs  of  food  pose  a 
problem  that  essentially  must  be 
handled  by  Federal  authorities. 
The  State  has  uo  right,  however, 
to  sit  supinely  by  while  its  13,000,- 
000  people  wrestle  individually 
with  the  problem.  The  State  has 
the  duty  to  support  and  to  project 
plans  designed  to  keep  food  within 
the  reach  of  low-income  groups  or 
to  make  the  effects  of  rationing 
more  equable. 

12.  That  the  State  adopt  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  dietary  surveys. 

The  dietary  status  of  people  in 
the  various  economic  levels  is  not 
known  precisely,  despite  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  basis  for  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  policies.  For  example, 
there  are  no  complete  or  accurate 
data  revealing  the  effect  on  low- 
income  groups  of  price  changes 
and  rationing.  Institution  of  a 
system  of  dietary  surveys  such  as 
that  which  helped  solve  England’s 
problem  might  obtain  the  basic  in¬ 
formation  for  formulation  of  an 
intelligent  nutritional  policy.  The 
importance  of  this  to  the  State 
could  easily  be  translated  into  im¬ 
portance  for  the  Nation,  too. 


6  See  Dr.  Ast’s  testimony  in  body  of  this  report  and  Senator  Desmond’s  article, 
‘‘Drinking  to  Your  Health,”  reprinted  in  this  report. 
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13.  That  the  Committee  on  Nu¬ 
trition  be  extended. 

While  many  phases  of  nutrition 
already  have  been  embraced  in  the 
scope  of  the  Committee,  there  are 
many  other  fields  as  yet  unex¬ 
plored  by  it.  We  recommend  that 
the  Committee  be  extended,7  with 
all  its  previous  powers  and  duties, 
to  March  1,  1946,  so  that  among 
nutritional  activities  in  which  it 
may  engage  will  be:  (1)  Study  of 
the  proper  role  of  the  State’s  nu¬ 
trition  services  in  the  national  post¬ 
war  food  program;  (2)  study  of 
the  nutritional  phases  of  food 
freezing,  community  lockers  and 
dehydration;  (3)  consideration  of 
what  further  steps  can  be  taken  to 
popularize  nutrition;  (4)  further 
study  of  the  school  lunch  program  ; 
(5)  further  study  of  the  effects  of 
fluorination  of  water  on  prevention 
of  tooth  decay;  (6)  study  of  sugar 
conservation  and  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  substitutes,  such  as  syrups 
and  honey,  in  baking;  (7)  deter¬ 
mination  of  whether  modification 
of  the  State’s  laws  dealing  with 
butter  substitutes,  at  least  for  the 
duration,  is  practicable;  (8)  study 
of  nutritional  and  dietary  prac¬ 
tices  in  State  institutions. 

A  few  of  these  recommendations 
have  been  made  before;  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  are  new  for  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  Further  and  more  specific 
recommendations  are  made  in  the 
body  of  the  report.  Ad  are  in¬ 
tended  to  supplement  such  nutri¬ 
tional  activities  as  are  now  carried 
on  by  the  State’s  uncoordinated 
agencies  and,  in  brief,  are  a  par¬ 


tial  index  to  the  proper  role  the 
State  should  play  in  the  great 
work  of  nutrition. 

Committee  Activities 

Crystallizing  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  the  Committee’s 
activities  since  it  was  created.  This 
program  lias  included  inquiries 
into  nutrition  educational  prac¬ 
tices,  school  lunches,  nutrition  in 
industry,  enrichment  of  flour  and 
bread,8  food  habits,  the  impact  of 
war  on  food  supplies  in  the  State 
as  well  as  in  the  Nation,  black  mar¬ 
kets  and  inflation,  food  policies  and 
prospects  in  general  and  the  meat 
situation  in  New  York  City  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

The  Committee’s  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  a  research  staff 
guided  by  the  Chairman  and  a  re¬ 
search  director.  Its  data  has  been 
obtained  from  nutrition  experts 
and  others,  through  conferences 
with  State  and  Federal  officials, 
through  counsels  with  OPA  offi¬ 
cials  and  city  executives,  through 
first-hand  observation  and  through 
the  medium  of  hearings  at  which 
experts  have  testified. 

Hearings 

The  Committee  work  has  em¬ 
braced  three  public  hearings ; 
which  attracted  wide  attention  and 
obtained  for  the  Committee  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  and  impor¬ 
tant  information.  Among  those 
heard  at  the  various  hearings  were 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt ;  Mayor 
F.  H.  LaGuardia,  of  New  York 
City;  Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  Dean, 


7  For  resolution  extending  the  Committee,  see  Appendix, 

s  For  bill  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix. 
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School  of  Nutrition,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr.  N.  E.  Dodd,  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency;  Dr.  Roy  F.  Hendrickson, 
former  Director  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  War  Food  Administration; 
Professor  F.  A.  Harper,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Cornell  University;  Daniel  P. 
Wooley,  OPA  Regional  Adminis¬ 
trator;  Dr.  George  D.  Stoddard, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Dr.  E.  R.  VanKleeck,  State  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr. 
William  C.  Ockey,  Chief,  Civilian 
Food  Requirements  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food 
Administration;  Dr.  Bertlyn  Bos¬ 
ley,  Associate  in  Nutrition,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  David  B.  Ast,  Chief,  Dental 
Bureau,  State  Department  of 
Health ;  and  many  other  experts  in 
their  various  fields. 

The  results  of  all  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  varied  activities  have  been 
summarized  in  two  earlier  reports 
and  are  further  detailed  in  the  1945 
report  of  which  this  Letter  of 
Transmittal -is  a  part.  To  both  the 
earlier  reports,  “The  Nutrition 
Front”  (1943)  and  “Food — In 
War  and  In  Peace”  (1944),  the 
reception  by  food  experts,  nutri¬ 
tionists,  schools  and  universities, 
public  libraries,  doctors,  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  lay  press  and  magazines 
lias  been  notably  satisfactoiy.  The 
4,000  copies  of  the  first  report  long 
since  have  been  exhausted,  and  a 
similar  number  of  copies  of  the 
1944  report  (in  five  consolidated 
parts)  is  approaching  exhaustion. 
Early  in  1945  the  Committee,  for 
the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 


tion,  had  4,500  reprints  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  1944  report  devoted  to 
school  lunches  made,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  to  schools 
of  New  York  State.  Both  the  first 
two  reports  were  planned  and 
edited  tmder  direction  of  Albert 
J.  Abrams,  assistant  to  the  Chair¬ 
man,  and  George  A.  Yaeger,  of  the 
research  staff;  the  1945  report  was 
planned  and  edited  by  Mr.  Yae¬ 
ger,9  the  present  research  director. 

Advisory  Council 

Important  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  has  been  its  Advisory 
Council  on  Nutrition  in  Industry, 
which  contributed  especially  to  the 
first  two  reports.  This  Council 
consisted  of :  Miss  Elsie  Bond,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary,  State  Charities 
Aid  Association ;  Dr.  Frank  G. 
Boudreau,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Nutrition  in  Industry,  National 
Research  Council;  Mark  A.  Daly, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Industries  of  New  York 
State,  Inc. ;  Dr.  Elizabeth  N.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Chairman,  New  York  State 
Nutrition  Committee ;  Lieutenant- 
Commander  C.  M.  McCay,  Profes¬ 
sor,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  G.  H.  Pfief,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Personnel,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company ;  John  Sloane,  former 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare,  New  York 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Gus¬ 
tave  A.  Strebel,  President,  New 
York  State  Industrial  Union  Coun¬ 
cil;  and  Lazare  Teper,  Director, 
Research  Department,  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union. 


0  Replacing  Mr.  Abrams,  now  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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Conclusion 

Nutrition  is  a  subject  about 
which  much  already  is  known.  But 
as  each  new  finding  is  made  there 
comes  the  realization  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  discovered. 
While  food  habits  vary  widely,  ac¬ 
cording  to  earning  power,  early 
training,  geography,  constitution 
and  temperament,  nutritionists 
know  that  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State  cannot  be  physically  strong 
or  mentally  alert  unless  their  die¬ 
tary  habits  are  nutritionally  sound. 
One  of  the  important  lessons  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  war  is  that  we  must 
eat  well,  not  economically  but  nu¬ 
tritionally.  Nutritionists  and  edu¬ 
cators  are  doing  all  within  their 
power  to  bring  these  important 
facts  home  to  the  people.  To  these 
nutrition  leaders  and  workers  both 
the  Nation  and  the  State  owe  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 


Respectfully  submitted : 
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JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  Chairman 

Assemblyman  Jerome  C.  Kreinheder,  Vice-Chairman 

Senator  Edward  J.  Coughlin,  Secretary 

Senator  Robert  S.  Bainbridge 

Senator  Seymour  Halpern 

Assemblyman  Myron  D.  Albro 

Assemblyman  Charles  Bormann 
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The  Narrative  of  the  1945  Report 

By  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond 

Chairman,  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Nutrition 


IN  THE  1945  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nutrition  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  treat  some  of  the 
more  important  aspects  of  food  and 
nutrition  with  an  eye  on  world 
events  and  the  part  the  Nation  and 
New  York  State  eventually  must 
play  in  those  events.  As  material 
for  the  report  starts  on  the  way  to 
the  printers,  neither  the  European 
phase  of  the  war  nor  that  in  the 
Pacific  has  ended,  although  the  fall 
of  Nazi  Germany  appears  to  be  im¬ 
minent. 

How  long  after  that  fall  Japan 
will  capitulate  is  conjectural,  but 
in  the  judgment  of  many  observers 
it  may  be  before  the  end  of  this 
year  or  by  1946  at  least.  On  that 
premise  precedence  in  the  report  is 
given  to  analysis  of  the  European 
food  situation,  and  dealt  with  next, 
perhaps  in  logical  sequence,  are 
food  prospects — including  milk  and 
meat — at  home,  to  which  prospects, 
of  course,  the  fate  of  the  liberated 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  be 
linked  when  hostilities  are  ended. 

Considering  food  prospects,  the 
Commission  has  treated  also  short¬ 
ages  in  some  articles  of  food,  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  including  dis¬ 
cussion  of  black  markets,  what 
causes  them  and  some  of  the 
methods  employed  to  cope  with  the 
black  markets. 

From  food  to  the  importance  of 
the  nutritive  values  of  food,  is  the 
next  step,  but  before  taking  that 
step,  the  report  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  world  there 


are  food  differences.  Stressed  too 
are  nutritional  deficiencies,  with 
some  outlines  of  what  advancement 
has  been  made  toward  helping  to 
correct  those  deficiencies. 

Education  in  nutrition  is,  of 
course,  of  paramount  importance, 
and  this  phase  of  nutrition  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail — what  has  been 
done  and  what  program  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  New  York  State,  in  teach¬ 
ing  nutrition  education  to  children, 
at  Cornell  University,  by  the  New 
York  State  Emergency  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  and,  nationally,  by  the  Nu¬ 
trition  Foundation  and  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

The  report  also  covers  a  review  of 
the  important  demonstration  in 
fluorine  control  of  dental  caries,  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  in  Newburgh  and 
Kingston ;  it  devotes  a  chapter  to 
frozen  food  lockers,  the  awrakened 
public  interest  in  nutrition,  the 
effect  of  advertising  on  food  and 
nutrition,  and  vegetarianism  and 
nutrition. 

The  reader  or  student  of  this  re¬ 
port  is  asked  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  observations  made,  the  sugges¬ 
tions  offered  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  all  products  of  a  period 
when,  although  the  end  of  the  war 
happily  may  be  near,  the  conflict 
still  rages.  The  war’s  termination 
will,  of  course,  nullify  some  of  the 
findings  but  all  combine  to  shed 
light  on  some  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  very  vast  subject  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Even  though  these  findings 
are  embraced  in  a  somewhat  digni¬ 
fied  state  document,  in  reality  they 
make  up  a  rather  exciting  drama. 
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The  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Nutrition 

(Review  nf  a  1944  hearing,  by  Jane  Dale,  Ph.D.,  in  Health  News,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  Publication ) 


Acme  Photo 


At  a  Committee  hearing:  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond  (left),  Chairman,  ponders 
a  question  on  black  markets  by  Paul  L.  Ross  (right)  of  OPA  while  Senator  Robert  S. 
Bainbridge,  of  the  Committee,  awaits  the  answer. 


“1945  Food  Prospects  and  Prob¬ 
lems”  and  “Nutrition  in  Educa¬ 
tion”  were  discussed  by  14  speak¬ 
ers  at  two  sessions  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Nutri¬ 
tion,  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond, 
Chairman,  which  met  recently1  for 
a  public  hearing  in  New  York  City. 

Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuardia  de¬ 
scribed  the  New  York  City  school 
lunch  program  under  which  53,000 
lunches  are  served  from  a  central 

i  December  13,  1944. 


kitchen  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  apiece, 
some  of  the  measures  used  against 
black  markets,  and  the  reasons 
underlying  the  threatened  strike 
of  retail  butchers. 

As  representative  of  the  regional 
Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Paul  L.  Ross  discussed  enforce¬ 
ment  measures  including  heavy 
fines,  withdrawal  of  subsidies,  im¬ 
prisonment  for  periods  of  20  days 
or  more,  and  damage  suits. 
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Tlie  question,  “Why  Black  Mar¬ 
kets  in  Food?”,  was  answered  by 
Nathan  S  weedier,  attorney  for 
Eastern  States  Independent 
Slaughterers  and  Meat  Packers, 
Inc.,  by  placing  much  of  the  blame 
on  arbitrary  practices  such  as  the 
basing  of  prices  on  cuts  of  meat  or 
ways  of  dressing  fish  which  are  not 
found  locally. 

In  a  clear  “Interpretation  of  the 
European  Food  Situation,”  Dr. 
John  M.  Cassels,  Office  of  Food 
Programs,  Foreign  Economic  Ad¬ 
ministration,  said  that  conditions 
in  general  are  tight  but  present 
many  gradations,  as  between  Greece 
and  Denmark,  between  urban  and 
farm  dwellers  and  between  races. 
He  reminded  the  Committee  that 
in  the  United  States  one-third  of 
the  food  supply  consists  of  cereals 
and  potatoes;  in  most  other  coun¬ 
tries,  two-thirds.  Worse  conditions 
are  to  be  expected.  In  the  past 
four  years,  ends  have  been  made 
to  meet  by  rigid  controls.  Libera¬ 
tion  of  occupied  countries  will 
mean  destruction  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  Doctor  Cassels  im¬ 
plied,  since  the  liberated  nations 
definitely  look  to  this  country  for 
help,  there  is  danger  of  demoral¬ 
ization  if  such  aid  is  not  up  to 
expectations. 

Describing  “Food  Differences 
Around  the  World,”  Professor  F. 
A.  Harper,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  urged  a  realis¬ 
tic  approach  to  improvement  of 
food  supplies  in  other  countries. 
Such  differences  are  not  due  to 
war  but  are  chronic.  Improvement 
is  needed  more  in  quality  than  in 
quantity.  To  bring  the  world  to 
United  States  levels  would  require 

2  Chief  of  the  Dental  Bureau. 


provision  of  three  times  the  pres¬ 
ent  supply  of  food  from  animal 
sources.  If  the  present  supply  of 
animal  foods  were  redistributed  to 
give  the  same  diet  to  the  entire 
world,  that  six  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  who 
now  consume  the  smallest  amounts 
would  have  to  give  up  half  their 
animal  products. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  spoke  as  commissioner 
for  the  Nutrition  Division  of  the 
New  York  State  Emergency  Food 
Commission,  cited  possibilities  in 
“The  Improvement  of  the  Nutri¬ 
tional  Quality  of  Our  Food  Sup¬ 
ply.”  Vitamin  C  can  be  increased 
somewhat  in  cabbage  and  two-  to 
three-fold  in  apples ;  vitamin  A 
values  of  winter  butter  and  sweet 
potatoes  can  be  raised.  Losses  of 
special  nutrients  in  cooking  which 
now  run  about  50  per  cent  might 
be  held  down  to  20  per  cent.  Too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
richer,  more  expensive  sources  of 
protective  factors  and  too  little  on 
cheaper  sources  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  their  values.  Doctor  May¬ 
nard  gave  a  timely  warning  about 
the  use  of  vitamin  concentrates. 
Natural  foods  have  values  as  yet 
undiscovered.  Concentrates  prob¬ 
ably  are  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
nutrition,  leading  to  indifference 
on  the  part  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  A  long  range  program  of 
education,  production,  and  conser¬ 
vation  is  far  better  than  temporary 
enrichment. 

Dr.  David  B.  Ast,2  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  oral  hygiene,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  “The  Newburgh- 
Kingston  Caries-Fluorine  Demon- 
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stratum”  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  communities  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  spite  of  increased  production 
costs,  “The  1945  Milk  Outlook”  is 
fairly  good  according  to  Fred  H. 
Sexauer,  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion.  Recently  there  has  been  less 
diversion  to  other  markets  and  the 
average  size  of  herds  lias  been 
larger;  feed  supplies,  except  for 
hay,  are  higher  per  head  of  cattle. 
Restrictions  on  equipment  have 
been  lifted,  at  least  temporarily. 
Mr.  Sexauer  warned  that  the  milk 
shed  must  be  guaranteed  or  farm¬ 
ers  will  decide  that  high  sales  prices 
for  cows  and  other  factors  make 
this  a  good  time  to  get  out  of 
business. 

Speaking  in  detail  on  “Prospec¬ 
tive  Civilian  Food  Supplies  in 
1945,”  Dr.  William  C.  Ockey,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  attributed  the  present 
increase  of  35  per  cent  in  produc¬ 
tion  over  1934-1939  levels  to  the 
soil  conservation  program  which 
began  in  1943.  With  intended  pro¬ 
duction  high,  the  1945  yield  will 
still  be  subject  to  the  hazards  of 
weather,  insect  pests,  and  diseases 
of  plants  or  animals.  In  any  case, 
the  meat  supply,  while  less,  will 
be  above  the  1934-1939  average 
and  above  nutritional  require¬ 
ments;  poultry  has  been  “set 
aside”  as  the  prime  morale  food 
for  the  armed  forces.  Fats  will  be 
very  short,  sugar  low  and  canned 
fruits  about  two-thirds  of  the 
1934-1939  supply.  Doctor  Ockey 
sounded  two  notes  of  optimism. 


Government  food  sales  should  not 
cause  disruption  since  WFA  stocks 
have  already  been  pared  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  family  diets  has  been 
brought  about  by  education  in  the 
programs  for  school  lunches  and 
industrial  feeding. 

Ole  Salthe  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  Nutrition  Foundation,  of  which 
he  is  executive  secretary,  in  sup¬ 
porting  research  on  the  relation  of 
nutrition  to  lactation,  rheumatic 
fever,  tooth  decay,  diagnosis  of  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  also  in  publishing 
Nutrition  Reviews  and  providing 
fellowships  for  training  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  dietitians. 

The  activities  and  viewpoint  of 
the  State  Education  Department 
were  presented  in  an  address  on 
“Nutrition  for  Tomorrow’s  Better 
World,”  by  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van 
Kleeck,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Instruction,  who  also  read  a  paper 
by  Dr.  George  D.  Stoddard,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  on 
“Nutrition  Education  in  the  State 
of  New  York.” 

Assemblyman  Jerome  C.  Krein- 
heder,  Buffalo,  member  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee,  read  a 
paper  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  which 
stressed  the  obligation  of  teachers 
and  schools  to  practice  what  the 
children  are  taught  and  to 
avoid  contradiction  of  instruction 
through  the  sale  of  candies,  cookies, 
carbonated  beverages,  and  the  like 

Dr.  Bertlyn  Bosley,  of  Columbia 
University,  outlined  a  progressive 
program  for  “Teaching  Practical 
Nutrition  to  School  Children” 
from  the  first  through  the  sixth 
grade. 
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.  .  those  people  in  Europe  are  looking  to  us  and  our 
Allies  to  help  them  in  this  situation.” 


The  European  Food  Situation 

By  Dr.  John  M.  Cassels 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Food  Programs, 
Foreign  Economic  Administration 


— French  Press  and  Information  Service 


The  threat  of  starvation  in  Europe  is  real.  This  elderly  French  woman  is  cooking 
her  meal  within  the  shelter  of  a  bomb-shattered  cathedral. 


It  was  very  foolhardy  of  me 
to  accept  an  invitation  to 
speak  on  the  subject  so  large 
as  the  European  food  situation. 

I  venture  to  do  it  because  I 
thought  it  was  so  very  significant 
that  a  group,  such  as  Senator  Des¬ 
mond’s  group,  with  so  many  nutri¬ 
tion  problems  and  with  such  con¬ 
structive  work  going  on  within 
your  own  State,  could  spare  time 
on  your  program  to  raise  a  ques¬ 


tion  on  the  food  situation  in 
Europe. 

Needless  to  say  I  think  it  is  a 
subject  in  which  all  of  us  have  a 
very  vital  interest  not  only  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  a  broader  view  of  inter¬ 
national  statesmanship,  and  even 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view  of  our 
own  country’s  role  in  international 
affairs. 

There  has  been  in  the  past,  I 
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think,  a  good  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  about  the  food  problems 
of  Europe  with  which  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  deal  as  the 
Germans  are  driven  back,  many  of 
which  now  confront  us  in  a  very 
real  form. 

We  have  had  a  tendency  either 
to  paint  the  picture  too  black  or 
too  rosy.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
war  we  were  inclined  to  paint  it 
too  black  and  more  recently  we 
have  had  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
brush  it  aside  and  feel  that  the 
situation  in  Europe  was  so  much 
better  than  we  expected  that  we 
might  not  have  anything  to  do 
about  it  at  all. 

Both  reactions,  I  think,  were  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  reflecting  a  certain 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  and  a 
certain  amount  of  special  building. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war  we 
were  only  too  eager  to  believe  that 
Germany  was  vulnerable  on  the 
food  front.  I  think  perhaps  a  good 
many,  as  I  confess  in  my  own  case, 
were  inclined  to  generalize  that 
Germany  depended  largely  on  im¬ 
port  of  food.  The  fact  was  that 
Europe  before  the  war  produced 
90  per  cent  of  the  food  that  they 
ate.  But  when  we  entered  the  war 
we  liked  to  think  that  Germany 
might  be  stopped  by  a  blockade. 
People  went  through  the  same 
phase  of  thinking  about  food  in 
the  war  during  1914  and  1915. 

Secondly,  the  representatives  of 
the  occupied  countries,  very  natu¬ 
rally  wanting  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  providing  relief 
when  the  countries  were  liberated, 
also  told  an  extreme  story  about 
the  conditions,  the  food  conditions, 
under  which  the  people  were  living 
in  Europe.  Besides  this,  informa¬ 


tion  from  the  underground  move¬ 
ment  stressed  the  most  acute  cases. 

The  Other  Side 

Now,  coming  to  the  more  recent 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  that  action  has 
been  influenced  by  some  special 
factors.  Our  knowledge  of  Europe 
is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be  and 
I  suppose  maybe  only  one  person 
in  100  would  be  aware,  when  our 
troops  first  landed,  that  Normandy 
was  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
areas  of  the  world.  If  we  had 
known  that  we  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  we  heard  reports  that 
they  found  large  stores  of  cheese, 
large  supplies  of  fruit — innumer¬ 
able  products. 

That  was  to  be  expected,  if  we 
had  the  story  against  the  proper 
background. 

As  our  armies  invaded  further 
into  France  and  got  reports  else¬ 
where  throughout  France,  again 
the  reports  were  biased  by  the  fact 
that  we  entered  that  country  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvest.  It  was 
thus  only  to  be  expected  that  we 
would  find  the  granaries  full,  and 
they  were. 

The  breakdown  of  transporta¬ 
tion  prevented  the  flow  of  food 
into  the  larger  cities  like  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
meant  there  was  a  backing  up  of 
food  in  the  agricultural  areas;  so 
when  the  people  went  around  serv¬ 
ing  food  in  France,  they  said, 
“  There  is  plenty  of  supplies,  more 
than  they  can  sell .  ’  ’ 

One  other  minor  factor  is  that 
American  observers  in  France  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  high,  average 
rates  of  yield  in  European  coun¬ 
tries. 
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So  we  had  a  tendency  to  swing 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I 
am  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  any 
work  I  have  done  recently  and  the 
chances  I  had  to  talk  to  people  who 
knew  more  about  it  than  I  did,  that 
there  is  a  very  acute  situation  in 
Europe  ahead  in  regard  to  food. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  get  it  in 
its  proper  prospective  and  view  it 
in  its  proper  proportions. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  Europe’s 
people  as  a  whole  are  starving. 
They  are  not.  They  could  not  have 
fought  a  war  if  they  had  been.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  say  there  is 
no  starvation  or  threat  of  starva¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  There  is  a  very 
real  threat  in  many  places. 

But  the  character  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  which  we  should  under¬ 
stand  as  clearly  as  we  can.  The 
food  supply  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
is  not  plentiful.  Europeans  are 
not  starving,  but  do  not  think  as 
a  whole  they  have  surpluses  on 
their  hands.  They  do  not. 

Before  the  war,  Europe  pro¬ 
duced  90  per  cent  of  its  food.  What 
was  the  effect  of  the  war  mainly  as 
far  as  imports  were  concerned?  It 
cut  off  foods  imported  in  large 
quantities,  food  for  cattle  that 
contributed  largely  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  animal  products  and  fer¬ 
tilizers,  that  contributed  to  the 
grain  production  and  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  Those  things  were  cut  off. 
You  had  a  decline  in  general  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  a  cutting  off  of  the 
direct  food  supplies  in  the  forms 
of  fats  and  oils. 

In  this  situation,  with  a  general 
decline  in  productivity,  it  was 
necessary  in  Europe  for  them  to 
reorganize  their  agriculture,  bring 


— French  Press 

War  victim  at  Noisy  le  Sec  gets 
municipal  hot  meal. 


their  whole  agriculture  and  food 
economy  under  strict  control.  And 
they  did  that.  We  have  to  give 
them  credit.  There  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  job  clone  in  the  way 
of  food  management  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  from  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  what  should  be  drawn 
from  the  collection  quotas  col¬ 
lected  from  the  farmers  and  the 
distribution  through  rations  and 
price  control  and  those  economies 
that  they  needed  were  well  de¬ 
veloped.  They  had  no  slack  left 
in  that  economy  as  far  as  food  is 
concerned. 

Differences  in  Viewpoints 

Now  the  next  point  for  us  to 
grasp  is  that  there  are  wide  dis¬ 
parities  between  different  countries 
and  between  different  groups  in 
Europe.  Taking  it  all  against  this 
background  of  a  tight  food  situa¬ 
tion  overall,  country  by  country, 
the  most  extreme  case  at  the  bottom 
end  of  the  scale  is  Greece.  We  are 
inclined  to  estimate  that  they  did 
not  have  more  than  1,500  calories 
on  the  average,  which  is  less  than 
half  of  what  we  had  in  this 
country. 
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ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CALORIE  CONSUMPTION 

PREWAR  AND  1943-1944 

(per  head  per  day) 


PREWAR  (b) 

1943  -  1944 

1943  -  44  AS  0/9 

OF  PREWAR 

UNITED  STATES 

3080 

3190  (c) 

104 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

2990 

2890  (c) 

97 

DENMARK 

3200 

3020  (d) 

94 

GERMANY 

3000 

2590  (d) 

86 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

2700 

2450  (f) 

91 

AUSTRIA 

2800 

2440  (d) 

87 

POLAND  (a) 

2600 

2400  (f) 

92 

YUGOSLAVIA 

2900 

2350  (e) 

79 

FINLAND 

.3000 

2320  (d) 

77 

NORWAY 

3000 

2310  (d) 

77 

FRANCE 

3100 

2230(d) 

72 

NETHERLANDS 

2800 

2160  (d) 

77 

BELGIUM 

3000 

2020  (d) 

67 

GREECE 

2400 

1500  (e) 

63 

(a)  WEST  OF  CURZON  LINE 

(b)  SEE  NOTE  ON  PREWAR  CALORIE  ESTIMATES 

(c)  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  LEVELS  IN  U  S.,  CANADA  AND  U  K.  SECOND  REPORT, 

OCT  1944  AVERAGE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEARS  1943  AND  1944.  U  S  FIGURES 
ADJUSTED  FOR  COMPARABILITY  ON  THE  SAME  BASIS  AS  BRACKETED  FIGURES 
IN  ORIGINAL  REPORT  I.E.,  REDUCED  FROM  3355  TO  3193. 

(d)  BASED  ON  COMBINED  WORKING  PARTY  ESTIMATES 

(e)  BASED  ON  PRELIMINARY  DATA  FROM  CWP  STUDY 

(f)  OSS  ESTIMATES 
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Among  the  European  countries 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  is  Denmark 
which  came  through  in  a  very 
definite  position  in  regard  to  food ; 
it  was  a  food  exporting  country 
before  the  war,  rather  favorably 
treated  by  the  Germans  and  almost 
able  to  maintain  food  consumption 
at  pre-war  levels.  Between  those 
countries  you  have  countries  more 
or  less  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale ; 
you  have  Belgium,  France  and  so 
on. 

Between  those  countries  you  have 
differences  between  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population  and  the  non-farm¬ 
ing  regions.  You  have  the  most 
serious  cases  in  large  cities  that 
are  far  from  surplus  food  produc¬ 
ing  areas.  In  some  countries,  like 
Poland,  you  have  further  discrim¬ 
ination  on  a  racial  basis  which 
makes  for  an  acute,  serious  situa¬ 
tion. 

Now  in  trying  briefly  to  sum  up 
this  picture,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  charts.  There  is  always  a  great 
danger  in  trying  to  put  down  fig¬ 
ures  or  representation  of  figures 
in  charts.  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  think  that  I  believe  we  can  go 
in  and  look  at  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  and  get  any  exact  measure¬ 
ment.  But  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  get  the  best  estimates  indicating 
the  broad  details  of  the  situation. 

In  order  that  you  do  not  forget 
that  these  are  only  estimates,  or  as 
some  of  my  agricultural  friends  re¬ 
fer  to  them  as  questimates,  I  have 
marked  each  of  these  bars  with  a 
question  mark.  Someone  suggested 
I  have  a  large  question  mark 
through  the  whole  thing.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  do  think  we  got  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  picture,  and  for 


practical  purposes  that  is  what  we 
need. 

The  orange  color  bar  represents 
pre-war  consumption  and  the  red 
bar  represented  an  estimate  for  the 
year  1943-44.  Thus  when  we  look 
at  the  chart  relating  only  to  cal¬ 
ories  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story  about 
the  food  situation.  It  is  one  meas¬ 
ure  of  food  energy. 

The  third  chart  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  a  limitation  of 
that  particular  measure.  Roughly 
from  this  chart  you  see  in  the 
United  States  we  have  the  highest 
consumption  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time ;  that  we  have  actually 
bettered  our  condition.  On  the 
average  our  people  eat  more  than 
they  did  before  the  war.  It  is  the 
only  country  that  I  know  of  in 
which  that  is  true. 

In  Great  Britain  they  have  had 
a  slight  decline  in  calory  consump¬ 
tion — something  like  three  per  cent, 
whereas  we  were  up  by  four  per 
cent.  In  Denmark  they  held  their 
own  and  at  the  present  time  eat 
better  than  the  British  people.  In 
Germany  there  is  a  decline  of  15 
per  cent  from  their  pre-war  level, 
and  in  some  countries  much  more 
than  that.  The  two  lines  I  have 
marked  vertically  are  the  2,000  and 
the  2,600.  The  2,000  level  is  a  bare 
minimum  for  relief. 

TJNRBA  Standard  2,650 

The  UNRRA  has  recognized  that 
that  is  too  low  and  they  are  set¬ 
ting  2,650.  Everybody  is  agreed, 
military  as  well  as  civilian,  that 
the  2,000  is  too  low  as  an  average 
for  the  people.  On  that  basis,  we 
find  only  one  country  that  was  at 
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Typical  Jewish  refugee  children  in  Poland. 


a  level  on  the  average  less  than  the 
2,000,  and  that  was  Greece.  Bel¬ 
gium  and  the  Netherlands  are  very 
low  on  the  scale  and  all  the  way 
up  the  scale,  with  the  exception  of 
Denmark,  none  of  them  came  up 
to  the  average  of  the  2,000  level. 

The  second  point  is  brought  out 
in  this  other  chart  in  which  the 
red  bar  represents  our  estimate  of 
the  consumption  of  the  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  yellow  bar  by  non¬ 
farm  people.  And  again  you  can 
see  a  wide  disparity.  The  width 
of  these  bars  represents  the  popu¬ 
lation  that  belongs  to  the  two 
categories. 

The  one  country  that  deserves 
particular  comment  is  Poland.  The 
farm  population  have  been  doing 
verjr  well  whereas  the  non-farm 
population  has  been  very  hard  hit. 
About  50  per  cent  of  the  people 


live  on  farms.  The  other  half  do 
not.  Those  who  live  in  the  larger 
cities  are  particularly  bad  off,  and 
those  who  happened  to  be  of  Jew¬ 
ish  origin  are  still  further  handi¬ 
capped. 

This  last  chart  is  intended  to 
give  us  some  clue  as  to  the  com¬ 
modity  composition  of  the  diet.  It 
is  not  just  calories  but  what  kind 
of  food  these  people  are  eating. 

The  solid  red  bar  indicates  the 
number  of  calories  obtained  from 
grain;  the  cross-hatch  red  calories 
from  beets.  Those  are  very  good 
foods  in  moderation  but  you  have 
a  larger  proportion  in  your  diet 
and  they  become  inferior  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  diet.  The  blue  represents  meat ; 
the  yellow  bar  represents  dairy 
products  not  including  butter,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  put  butter  with  fats 
and  oils  represented  by  green ;  the 
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Greek  refugee  children  lining  up  for  food  at  Moses  Well,  Egypt. 


purple  or  violet  represents  sugar 
and  the  bar  at  the  end  represents 
miscellaneous  commodities. 

The  gist  of  the  story  from  this 
chart  is  a  contrast  between  the 
proportion  that  we  get.  Look  at 
the  length  of  the  red  bar  in  the 
United  States  with  the  other  colors 
and  compare  that  with  the  bars 
down  here — the  amount  of  red  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  colors.  In 
this  country  we  get  just  about  one- 
third  of  our  total  calories  from 
grain  and  beets;  two-thircls  from 
the  other  kind  of  food. 

You  could  almost  say  generally 
for  these  European  countries  that 
they  get  two-thirds  from  grain  and 
beets  and  only  one-third  from  meat, 
dairy  products,  sugar,  fats  and 
oils. 

It  appears  in  Jugoslavia — there 


you  have  a  most  extreme  case  of 
a  long  red  bar  with  very  small 
parts  of  other  things.  In  Prance, 
in  Netherlands  and  in  Belgium,  60 
to  65  per  cent  from  grain  and  beets. 
That  represents  an  extreme  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  diet,  aside  from 
simple  calory  content. 

A  tight  over-all  food  situation, 
both  qualitatively  in  terms  of  cal¬ 
ories  and  quantitatively,  has 
touched  some  localities  with  par¬ 
ticular  force.  Cities  like  Mar¬ 
seille,  Athens,  Rome,  large  Euro¬ 
pean  population  centers,  far  from 
producing  are  reducing,  and  there 
will  be  many  other  trouble  spots  in 
Holland. 

Let  me  give  you  this  broad 
thought  in  closing :  This  back¬ 
ground  picture  that  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  is  based  on  what  we 
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tried  to  find  out  about  the  year 
1943-44.  Work  is  still  going  on  to 
try  to  get  that  picture  up  to  date, 
and  if  we  look  ahead  instead  of 
seeing  better  conditions  we  have 
to  prepare  to  see  worse  conditions. 

The  process  of  liberation  is  a 
violent  process.  The  returning 
governments  are  suffering  from 
terrific  handicaps.  Needs  Avere  met 
in  the  past  four  years  by  strict, 
rigid  controls.  There  is  in  the 
situation  no  slack  to  be  taken  up. 
Liberation  results  in  destruction 
and  disorganization.  Faced  with 
those  tAvo  things  I  think  we  would 
be  entirely  wrong  to  assume  we 
will  have  better  conditions  to  deal 
with.  We  will  have  worse. 

Lastly,  Ave  must  realize  those 
people  in  Europe  are  looking  to  us 


and  our  allies  to  help  them  in  this 
situation.  Just  as  Ave  have  been 
ignorant  about  conditions  in  Eur¬ 
ope,  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  food  situation  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  they  imagined  that  all 
the  countries  outside  of  Europe 
had  plenty  of  food.  They  have  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  by 
things  that  we  have  said  and  by 
promises  in  our  propaganda.  It 
seems  to  be  unlikely  that  Ave  can 
possibly  fulfill  completely  their 
expectations. 

I  think  it  will  be  tremendously 
important  that  this  country  should 
make  a  real  effort  to  contribute 
some  of  the  food  that  is  going  to 
be  so  desperately  needed  in  Europe 
in  the  next  year. 
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“All  in  nil  the  food  outlook,  while  not  as  happy,  in  spots, 
as  many  of  us  might  wish  for,  is  certainly  far  from  being 
a  cause  for  grave  alarm.” 

Prospective  Civilian  Food  Supplies  in  1945 

By  Dr.  William  C.  Ockey 

Chief,  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Branch 
Office  of  Distribution,  War  Food  Administration 


—Farm  Security  Administration  (Rothstein) 

The  American  farmer  has  done  a  job  of  war  production  so  incredible  as  to  defy 

reasonable  explanation. 


The  great  concentration  of 
population  in  N.  Y.  City  and 
N.  Y.  State  makes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  food,  its  supply  and  its 
distribution  an  extremely  vital 
subject. 

On  this  matter  of  food.  I  want 
to  review  a  little  past  performance 
and  then  hazard  a  few  opinions, 
based  on  facts,  as  to  what  is  com¬ 
ing. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonably  well 
recognized  that  the  United  States 
is  the  best  fed  of  any  warring 


nations.  In  quantity,  in  quality  and 
in  variety  our  civil  population  is 
far  and  away  better  off  than  the 
civilians  of  other  nations  at  war. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  American 
armed  forces  are  the  best  fed  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  the  world. 

Comparing  what  our  population 
eats  with  the  diets  of  say,  England 
or  Russia,  you’ll  find  great  differ¬ 
ences — with  the  advantages  en¬ 
tirely  in  our  favor.  England  eats 
efficiently — but  monotonously,  so 
far  as  her  civil  population  is  con- 
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cerned.  Russians — many  times  and 
many  places — have  simply  failed 
to  eat,  though  there  is  some  im¬ 
provement  under  way  at  present. 

In  this  country  our  people  have 
actually  had  MORE  to  eat,  during 
the  war  years,  than  they  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-war  years  1935-39.  I 
recognize,  as  you  do,  that  on  some 
tables,  during  the  war  years,  thick 
juicy  steaks  have  been  less  fre¬ 
quent  in  appearance.  I  realize  that 
butter  has  not  appeared  with  such 
gay  abandon  as  it  often  appeared 
in  pre-war  years.  But,  when  you 
consider  the  matter  soberly,  all  of 
us  recognize  that  the  things  we 
have  liked  to  call  “shortages”  have 
been  largely  inconveniences  rather 
than  shortages  that  seriously  af¬ 
fected  our  food  supply. 

More  Food  During  War 

As  I  stated,  the  population  has 
had  MORE  food  during  the  war 
years — than  during  the  immediate 
pre-war  years :  more  food  by  about 
seven  per  cent.  Nor  has  QUAN¬ 
TITY  alone  shown  an  improve¬ 
ment.  Our  people  have  been  get¬ 
ting  and  using  better  food,  insofar 
as  balance  is  concerned.  Similarly, 
very  great  improvement  in  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  food  has  been 
made  available  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  population  that  had  been 
most  lacking  in  these  desirable  aids 
to  better  living. 

These  things  have  taken  place 
despite  the  fact  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  food  production  is 
required  for  purposes  other  than 
feeding  civilians.  Close  to  15  per¬ 
cent  is  needed  for  armed  forces, 
feeding  and  close  to  10  per  cent  is 
needed  to  assist  in  feeding  our 


fighting  allies  or  for  emergency 
feeding  in  liberated  areas. 

I  think  that  the  things  I  have 
pointed  out  will  at  least  give  jnm 
an  idea  that  not  all  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  miracles  of  this  war  have  been 
achieved  in  the  factories.  In  this 
year,  1944,  American  agricultural 
production  is  some  35  per  cent 
above  what  it  was  in  1935-39.  An 
increase  of  this  magnitude  looks 
big  and  is  big.  But  when  you  con¬ 
sider  how  the  increase  was 
achieved,  it  looks  a  whale  of  a  lot 
bigger. 

The  American  farmer  has  done 
a  job  of  war  production  that  is  so 
incredible  as  to  defy  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation.  Consider  these  facts. 
Due  to  the  stern  demands  of  war, 
vast  numbers  of  former  farm  boys 
are  in  the  armed  services.  High 
industrial  wages  also  drained  a 
considerable  amount  of  manpower 
from  normal  farm  occupations. 
The  production  demands  of  war 
made  it  impossible  to  furnish  the 
usual  amount — or  an  increased 
amount — of  farm  machinery  and 
other  desirable  farm  materials. 

So  there  was  the  American 
farmer — extremely  short  on  man¬ 
power,  short  on  machinery  which 
he  could  not  replace — faced  with 
the  problem  of  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  Well,  the  farmer  didn’t  just 
face  the  problem — he  solved  it  and 
upped  production  by  35  per  cent. 
The  hours  of  labor  he  put  in — the 
ingenuity  he  exercised — the  deter¬ 
mination  to  produce  the  foods  his 
country  needed — all  of  these 
blended  in  some  magic  way  to 
achieve  a  result  that  has  never 
been  duplicated  in  the  history  of 
agriculture.  And  that  result  has 
meant  that  you  and  I  and  our 
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soldiers  and  our  allies  have  had 
food  that  would  have  been  unavail¬ 
able  otherwise. 

Several  favorable  factors  did 
operate  to  help  the  farmer.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole — crop 
weather,  growing  weather  has  been 
good  during  the  past  several  years. 
We  have  also  shifted  to  more  in¬ 
tensive  crops — and  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  conservation  methods 
put  into  practice  some  years  before 
the  war  began.  These  factors  have 
been  of  very  great  importance. 

1944  Crops  Record 

The  United  States  experienced  a 
phenomenal  crop  year  in  1942 — the 
best  in  its  history.  The  year  1943 
was  a  good  year.  This  year  of 
1944  is,  once  again,  the  greatest  in 
American  history  so  far  as  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  concerned. 
Our  wheat  crop  was  a  record  break¬ 
er  at  well  above  one  billion  bushels. 
Our  corn  crop  was  far  above  three 
billion  bushels — and  many  other 
crops  were  at  record,  or  near  rec¬ 
ord  levels. 

The  entire  record  has  been  so 
good  that  the  civil  supply  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  such  that  no  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  ever  had  to  go  hungry 
because  a  shortage  of  foods  ex¬ 
isted.  Furthermore,  no  American 
citizen  has  ever  been  forced  to  live 
on  an  inferior  diet — so  far  as  avail¬ 
able  supplies  are  concerned.  I 
recognize,  as  you  do,  that  we  still 
have  lack  of  knowledge  and  pov¬ 
erty  with  us  and  that  these  HAVE 
denied  some  people  of  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  foods  that  would  be 
desirable.  Even  this  situation  has 
shown  improvement — due  to  the 
economic  advancement  of  a  con¬ 


siderable  percentage  of  our  popu¬ 
lation. 

Even  bread  has  become  a  more 
sturdy  staff  of  life — due  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  substantial  quali¬ 
ties  of  some  of  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  into  many  flours.  An  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  fruits  and 
vegetables — many  of  them  home 
produced  in  victory  gardens — has 
also  helped  create  a  better  fed 
America. 

No  comprehensive  statistical 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  this  better 
feeding  have  as  yet  become  avail¬ 
able — but  somewhat  similar  studies 
have  been  made  and  do  indicate 
very  positive  results.  Records  in¬ 
volving  over  100,000  men  were  kept 
during  1939-40  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  in  a  mass  feed¬ 
ing  experiment.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  CCC  boys  were  not  receiv¬ 
ing  particularly  adequate  diets 
prior  to  coming  into  the  CCC. 
When  they  entered  the  Corps,  they 
received  regular  Army  food — a 
high  quality,  balanced  ration.  Over 
a  six  months  period,  these  100,000 
men  showed  an  average  weight  gain 
of  more  than  1 1  pounds  each — and 
actually  increased  about  one-half 
inch  in  height.  An  “expected” 
gain  of  about  two  pounds  and  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  height  should 
have  been  shown — in  view  of  the 
time  and  age  factors. 

This  merely  indicates  that  pres¬ 
ent  day  feeding — at  high  levels — 
can  be  expected  to  produce  bigger, 
stronger,  healthier,  finer  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Thus  far,  in  our  food  efforts  in 
this  war,  the  Nation  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  record.  Now,  let’s  take  a  look 
toward  1945. 
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1945  Food  Goals 

In  general,  food  goals  and  all 
agricultural  goals  during  1945 
show  a  striking  likeness  to  those 
of  1944.  The  Nation  is  again  going 
out  for  very  heavy  farm  produc¬ 
tion.  I  have  heard  some  people 
ask,  “  Suppose  the  war  in  Europe 
ends  suddenly:  wouldn’t  we  then 
have  a  tremendous  food  surplus 
problem?”  A  problem  of  some 
magnitude  COULD  occur  along 
that  line. 

But  here  is  our  reasoning  in 
setting  high  1945  food  goals.  First, 
we  don’t  have  any  inside  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  when  Germany  will  be 
beaten.  Second,  we  CAN  afford  to 
risk  the  possibility  of  some  sur¬ 
pluses  if  Germany  should  quickly 
collapse.  Third,  we  CANNOT  af¬ 
ford  to  risk  letting  American 
fighters  or  civilians  go  hungry  be¬ 
cause  of  food  goals  that  were  too 
low. 

Even  in  the  event  of  a  quick 
German  defeat — very  considerable 
quantities  of  food  will  still  be  re¬ 
quired  for  American  fighters  and 
allies.  We  can’t  demobilize  or 
transfer  forces  overnight  —  and 
fighting  men  must  be  well  fed, 
regularly. 

In  discussing  1945  prospects,  I 
first  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
three  big  “gambles” — that  cannot 
be  avoided  and  that  can  make  any 
discussion  of  future  crops  wrong. 

The  first  and  most  important 
gamble  is  weather.  It  is  the  per¬ 
petual  friend  or  foe  of  the  farmer 
— and  no  man  can  yet  predict  what 
it  will  be  over  any  given  period  of 
more  than  a  few  days.  Bad  weather 
over  the  country  can  make  for 
short  crops  all  along  the  line.  To 


a  lesser  extent  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  unusual  visitations  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  or  diseases.  What  will 
happen  with  these  three  agricul¬ 
tural  hazards,  I  cannot  predict. 
The  goals  are  based  on  average 
conditions.  They  should  be  achieved 
with  a  little  to  spare  if  growing 
conditions  are  better  than  average. 
And  they  cannot  be  achieved  if 
growing  conditions  are  consider¬ 
ably  worse  than  average. 

The  best  estimate  that  can  now 
be  made  is  that,  on  the  whole,  we 
should  have  the  food  we  require  in 
1945.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
will  be  free  of  problems — or  tem¬ 
porary  shortages — or  perhaps  last¬ 
ing  shortages  in  a  few  items. 

Less  Meat  Looms 

As  the  Office  of  Distribution  sees 
it,  there  will  probably  be  a  little 
less  meat  available  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  than  during  this  one. 
However,  the  amount  that  will  be 
available  is  considerably  above 
minimum  nutritional  requirements. 
The  outlook  is  for  135  to  140 
pounds  for  the  year — as  against 
140  to  145  pounds  in  1944.  Both 
of  these  figures  exceed  1935-39 
averages.  During  1944,  our  meat 
animal  population  got  a  little  out 
of  balance  with  other  factors — 
causing  heavy  slaughtering  to  re¬ 
store  the  balance.  It  looks  like  less 
pork  in  1945  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  beef — perhaps  better  quality 
beef. 

About  poultry — well  that  is  a 
very  warm  subject  around  here 
just  now.  The  poultry  outlook  for 
New  York  and  vicinity  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  does  not  look  too 
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bright.  I’m  going  to  review, 
briefly,  the  reasons. 

Quite  recently,  the  Army  (act¬ 
ing  as  buyer  for  all  armed  services) 
came  to  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  and  explained  that  the  Army 
was  many  millions  of  pounds  BE¬ 
HIND  in  its  requirements  of 
chicken  for  fighting  men.  There 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for 
chicken.  Men  back  from  the  fronts, 
men  in  hospitals  want  chicken.  It 
reminds  them  of  home  and  lets 
them  forget — at  least  for  a  time — 
the  tensions  of  war.  The  Army 
explained  that  chicken  was  a  prime 
morale  food — and  fighters  had  to 
have  it. 

As  a  consequence,  the  War  Food 
Administration  put  a  chicken  set- 
aside  order  into  effect  on  December 
11.  This  order  provides  that  all 
chickens  grown  in  several  very  im¬ 
portant  producing  areas  must  first 
be  offered  to  the  Army.  One  of 
these  areas  is  the  Del-Mar- Va  pe¬ 
ninsula — which  provides  New  York 
City  and  adjacent  cities  with  a 
large  portion  of  its  fryers  and 
broilers.  That  means  that  this  type 
of  chicken  is  going  to  be  scarce 
around  here.  Each  person  will  have 
to  make  a  private  decision  as  to 
whether  chicken  is  more  important 
to  fighting  men  or  to  himself.  As 
we  see  it,  Chicken  is  for  Fighters 
First.  And  I  believe  this  decision 
will  be  backed  up  by  the  great 
majority  of  New  Yorkers. 

This  set-aside  order  does  not  af¬ 
fect  ducks,  geese,  guineas  or 
squabs.  And,  as  you  may  know, 
turkey  restrictions  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  considerably  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 
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Butter  will  continue  scarce. 

Eggs  Plentif  ul 

Now,  passing  from  the  chicken 
to  the  egg — or  preferably,  to  eggs, 
plural.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  number  available  for  your  pur¬ 
chase  during  1945,  the  situation  is 
very  good.  Every  indication  points 
to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  eggs — and  I  do  mean  PLENTY. 
The  American  hen  has  done  quite 
a  job  in  egg  production.  Back  20 
or  25  years  ago,  a  hen  was  content 
to  lay  an  average  of  about  85  eggs 
per  year.  Now,  she’s  up  to  112. 
Selective  breeding,  better  feeding 
and  better  control  of  diseases  and 
pests  have  been  responsible  for 
this. 

Frankly,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
over-supply  of  eggs,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  coming 
year.  We  plan  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  increase  their  use  during 
the  Lenten  season — which  begins, 
Ash  Wednesday,  February  14,  and 
ends  with  Easter,  April  1.  We’re 
rather  well  caught  up  on  our  over¬ 
seas  needs  of  dried  eggs  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  flock  culling  is  under  way 
to  put  the  chicken-egg  situation 
more  nearly  in  balance  again. 

Your  milk  supply — fluid  milk — - 
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should  be  adequate  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  year — but  many  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  from  milk  will 
not  be  plentiful  for  civilians. 
Evaporated  milk  is  a  prime  Army 
item — and  will  be  in  relatively 
short  supply.  The  same  thing  goes 
for  cheese  and  powdered  whole 
milk.  Dried  skim  milk  should  be 
relatively  plentiful. 

Butter  and  31  ilk 

Butter  will  continue  as  a  scarce 
item  because,  for  one  thing,  war 
pressures  will  divert  some  milk 
that  might  normally  be  used  for 
butter  making  to  other  purposes. 
You  might  even  say  that  you  can’t 
drink  your  milk  and  spread  it  too. 

Supplies  of  milk,  in  general, 
will  improve  seasonally  during  the 
next  few  months.  November  is  the 
annual  low  point. 

Fats  and  Oils 

Fats  and  oils  will  not  be  in  quite 
such  generous  supply  in  1945, 
largely  due  to  decreased  hog 
slaughterings  and  a  consequent 
drop  of  800,000,000  pounds  in  lard 
and  rendered  pork  fat.  An  inten¬ 
sification  of  the  fat  salvage  drive 
becomes  increasingly  important 
here  to  make  up  the  shortage.  Al¬ 
ready,  a  war  food  order  has  been 
issued  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
lard  or  rendered  pork  fat  in  soap 
manufacture.  As  you  perhaps  re¬ 
call,  a  vital  factor  in  the  relative 
scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  is  that 
Japan,  holding  most  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  East  Indies,  blocks 
us  out  of  normal  imports  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one  billion  pounds. 

Other  Food  Items 

Fruits  and  vegetables — though 
not  expected  to  be  quite  so  profuse 
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Our  soldiers  have  been  well  fed. 

as  during  1944  should  be  ample. 
That  applies  most  particularly  to 
FRESH  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Canned  foods  in  this  line  will  not 
be  on  a  totally  unrestricted  basis. 
Only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
canned  fruit  will  be  available  as 
was  used  during  1935-39  by  civil¬ 
ians.  This  scarcity  will  be  largely 
offset  by  the  greatly  increased 
consumption  and  availability  of 
canned  fruit  JUICES. 

Food  grains — wheat,  rye,  corn, 
rice  and  others  do  not  constitute 
any  particular  worry.  We  have 
good  supplies  of  the  grains — in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  situation 
during  the  first  World  War.  Thus 
far  there  have  been  no  “wheatless” 
days — and  none  are  contemplated. 

Sugar  will  not  be  plentiful  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  im¬ 
mediate  improvement.  While  do¬ 
mestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  goals 
are  up  over  last  year,  they  cannot 
be  radically  increased  because  labor 
is  a  limiting  factor.  While  more 
sugar  is  available  from  off-shore 
areas,  our  present  supply  lines  to 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  are  de¬ 
manding  all  the  ships  that  might 
otherwise  bring  in  sugar.  Here, 
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too,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Japan  blocks  off  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  normal  world  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Java. 

All  in  all,  the  food  outlook — 
while  not  as  happy,  in  spots,  as 
many  of  us  might  wish  for — is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  from  being  a  cause  for 
grave  alarm.  Our  soldiers  have 
been  wrell  fed,  our  civilians  have 
been  well  fed  and  we  have  been 
able  to  make  substantial  food  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  allies.  These 
things  must  continue. 

Looking  farther  afield  than  the 
year  1945,  three  developments 
seem  especially  significant  to  me 
as  affecting  food.  First,  are  Gov¬ 
ernment  food  sales.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  war,  these  sales  were 
largely  a  matter  of  dumping  and 
even  opening  up  what  might  be 
called  side-walk  grocery  stores. 
Normal  channels  of  manufacture 
and  of  distribution  were  all  but 
paralyzed  by  some  of  these  activi¬ 
ties.  Some  speculators  probably 
made  fortunes — and  practically 
everybody  else  was  harmed  by  the 
food  disposals. 

This  condition  is  not  going  to  be 
allowed  to  happen  when  peace 
comes  at  the  end  of  this  war.  We 
have  the  mistakes  of  the  past  war 
to  guard  against  and  to  guide  us. 
We  are  also  acquiring  experience 
right  now  with  relatively  substan¬ 
tial  sales  of  foods  which  have  be¬ 
come  surplus  to  the  war  effort  at 
the  moment.  The  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  trimmed  its  own 
food  inventory  very  substantially 
— and  doubled  its  stock  turnover. 
These  facts  mean  smaller  stocks 
when  peace  comes.  We  have  also 
worked  out  sales  processes  and 
other  disposal  methods  that  we  be¬ 


lieve  will  cause  a  minimum  of  trade 
aiid  economic  dislocation  when  war 
stocks  must  be  disposed  of  with 
the  coming  of  peace. 

School  Lunch  Program 

Another  significant  development 
in  the  American  food  picture  has 
been  the  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  amounts  to  $50,000,000 — 
and  makes  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  serving  of  millions  of 
meals  to  the  youngsters  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  These  meals — for  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  part — 
are  nutritionally  efficient  meals  and 
afford  a  very  large  number  of 
children  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  not  only  the  quantity— but 
the  variety  of  foods  they  require 
to  progress  toward  sturdy  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these 
school  lunches  on  the  youngsters  is 
often  quite  dramatic  in  terms  of 
weight  gains,  lessened  sickness,  im¬ 
proved  school  attendance  and  bet¬ 
ter  marks.  A  collateral  effect  of 
the  school  lunches  may  be  as  im¬ 
portant — or  even  more  important 
than  the  direct  effect  of  the  lunches 
to  the  children. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  pick  up  a  tremendous  amount 
of  nutritional  knowledge  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  lunches  they  are  fed  at 
school.  They  take  this  new  knowl¬ 
edge  home — and  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  improve  the  family  diets 
by  insisting  on  foods  they  receive 
at  school — and  which  they  have 
been  taught  are  good  for  them — 
but  lacking  on  home  tables. 

This  type  of  up-grading  in  home 
meals  has  been  especially  bene- 
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These  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  school  children  enjoy  lunches  in  a  program  assisted  by 
the  War  Food  Administration. 


ficial  in  sections  that  were  addicted 
to  a  monotonous  and  inefficient 
diet.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — 
properly  prepared — have  appeared 
on  long*  forgotten  tables;  milk  has 
become  a  frequent  home  visitor  in 
homes  where  it  was  formerly  miss¬ 
ing;  meats  other  than  “sow  belly”, 
have  appeared  to  give  greater  taste 
appeal  and  nutritional  efficiency. 
The  youngsters  have  been  learning 
quite  a  lesson — and  then  pounding 
it  into  the  heads  of  their  slightly 
bewildered  parents. 

Indust  via  l  Fee  din  g 

A  third  very  healthy  food  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  extension — and 
great  improvement  in- — industrial 
feeding.  Workers  who  are  produc¬ 
ing  America’s  gigantic  flow  of  war 
materials  require  efficient  feeding 
to  do  the  most  efficient  work.  A 


constantly  increasing  number  of 
factories  have  recognized  this  and 
have  recognized  the  inadequacy  of 
food  sources  near  the  plant. 

Many  thousands  of  public  eat¬ 
ing  places  have  been  established 
within  plants  to  see  that  workers 
obtained  good  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  Industries  that  have  em¬ 
braced  this  practice  are  enthusias¬ 
tic  as  to  its  results.  Here  too,  ab¬ 
senteeism  and  sickness  and  listless¬ 
ness  have  been  sharply  cut  through 
the  medium  of  a  good  lunch — or  a 
good  dinner — or  whatever  meal  the 
industrial  worker  coidd  not  get 
effectively  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  industrial  feeding 
establishments  serve  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  meals  per  day.  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  for  example, 
serves  in  excess  of  40,000  meals 
daily.  Other  smaller  plants,  may 
even  number  their  servings  in  the' 
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dozens — instead  of  thousands.  But, 
throughout  the  country,  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  greatly  expanded 
and  improved  industrial  feeding- 
lias  been  excellent. 

And,  as  with  the  school  lunch 
program,  collateral  effects  have 
been  good.  Workers  learn  more 
about  ’food — they  learn  more  about 
how  much  better  good  food  makes 
them  feel — and  they  bring  this  new 
knowledge  into  the  home  with  a 
consequent  improvement  in  home 
diets. 

No  definite  evaluation  in  terms 
of  dollars  or  man  hours  is,  per¬ 
haps,  possible,  with  either  the 
school  lunch  program  or  the  in¬ 
dustrial  feeding  program.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  both  of  them  have 
contributed  measurably  to  a  more 
vital  America  today — and  tomor¬ 


row.  The  Office  of  Distribution 
has  been  a  constant  advisor  and 
contributor  with  both  of  these  de¬ 
velopments  and  we  feel  that  pres¬ 
ent  benefits — though  important — 
represent  only  fractionally  the 
benefits  that  may  be  expected  as 
the  school  lunch  and  industrial 
feeding  ideas  grow  and  expand. 

Today — when  energies  are  bent 
toward  supplying  necessary  food 
for  a  world  at  war — it  is  not  too 
early  to  think  and  plan  for  coming 
days  of  peace.  That  is  what  the 
Office  of  Distribution  is  doing.  Its 
war  job  comes  first — but  concur¬ 
rent  with  the  war  activities  are  the 
wholly  necessary  plans  that  will 
contribute  toward  a  peace  with 
victory  rather  than  a  military  tri¬ 
umph  that  finds  us  unprepared  to 
cope  with  a  post-war  world. 
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“We  cannot  be  fully  happy  in  our  abundance  if  ice  know 
other  people  are  hungry  and  not  happy.” 

Food  in  New  York  City  and  Elsewhere 

By  F.  H.  La  Guardia 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Senator,  I  have  appeared  at 
your  hearings,  always  so  con¬ 
structive,  as  I  believe  you 
have  made  a  very  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  now  concerning  the 
American  people.  I  have  just  seen 
your  “Food  in  War  and  Peace.” 
I  have  just  put  my  hands  on  it 
this  moment.  I  glanced  through 
it.  I  note  that  you  have  hearings 
on  the  high  spots  of  this  problem, 
and  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  follow  your  subjects  here 
which  I  feel  will  cover  everything 
that  I  might  be  able  to  contribute. 

You  start  off  with  the  subject 
“This  Hungry  World.”  Now  ordi¬ 
narily  the  average  family  in  our 
country  while  sympathetic  would 
not  be  as  closely  affected  by  food 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  they  are  today.  There  is 
hunger  in  many  large  sections  of 
the  world  and  this  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease,  reaching  the  highest  point 
in  the  first  harvest  season  follow¬ 
ing  the  war. 

As  armies  advance  in  enemy 
countries,  as  armies  retreat,  the 
destruction  of  crops  is  inevitable, 
following  a  delay  in  planting  in  the 
following  season.  In  addition  to 
that,  war,  which  everyone  knows  is 
destructive,  has  been  drawing  upon 
all  the  reserve,  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial,  in  more  areas  and  more  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  world  than  ever  before. 
There  is  great  need  of  food  in  all 
liberated  countries  and  this  will 
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increase  as  greater  areas  are  liber¬ 
ated.  Therefore,  we  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  demands  which  we  will 
have  to  meet,  increasing  demands 
of  the  hungry  world  that  you  de¬ 
scribed  in  your  report. 

We  are  feeling  shortages  of  food 
now  and  these  shortages  will  be 
felt  more  this  coming  Winter, 
Spring  and  Summer.  There  is  one 
lesson  that  must  not  be  ignored 
and  must  not  be  forgotten  and  one 
which  we  will  have  to  meet  after 
the  war.  We  know  that  production 
of  food  has  increased  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
demands  of  the  armed  forces  and 
for  the  demands  under  lend  lease, 
there  is  still  the  need  of  a  large 
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amount  of  all  food  commodities. 
Now,  why  is  that?  The  answer 
is  that  more  families  are  now  able 
to  buy  the  necessary  food  than  ever 
before.  That  means  that  in  the 
past  there  was  a  large  percentage 
of  our  people  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  and  unfortunately  in 
some  sections  of  large  cities,  that 
did  not  have  sufficient  and  proper 
food. 

We  must  not  permit  a  throwback 
to  that  condition  when  families 
cannot  afford  to  get  sufficient  and 
tlie  proper  kind  of  food.  I  hope 
that  your  Committee  will  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  study  of  so-called 
surpluses  that  you  will  find  in  the 
statistics  of  the  past,  and  if  you  do 
that  there  will  be  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  and  a  more  accurate  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  so-called  surpluses. 
There  is  no  one  today  living  who 
can  tell  exactly  or  accurately  just 
wliat  surplus  we  have  had  in  our 
country  on  any  given  commodity. 
I  know  the  statisticians  will  howl 
when  they  hear  that.  If  you  iden¬ 
tify  these  surpluses  or  quantities 
over  and  above  that  which  the 
American  people  were  able  to  pur¬ 
chase,  then  you  have  an  accurate 
description  and  the  only  way  to 
measure  a  surplus  is  to  ascertain 
first  what  are  the  normal,  natural, 
probable  needs  of  the  people  of  a 
given  country.  Assuming  that  they 
have  the  purchasing  power.  And 
then  anything  above  that  is  sur¬ 
plus. 

You  take  cotton  for  instance. 
If  all  the  people  in  the  cotton¬ 
growing  sections  of  our  country 
and  all  the  people  in  the  country 
were  properly  clad  and  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  right  kind  of  clothing 


and  all  had  nice  clean  white  sheets 
on  their  beds  and  nice  cotton  table 
cloths  on  their  tables,  I  believe  it 
would  put  quite  a  dent  in  the  so- 
called  surplus  of  cotton. 

Dairy  Products  “Surplus” 

You  take  dairy  products,  with 
which  our  State  is  very  much  con¬ 
cerned.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  quite  a  so-called  surplus  of 
dairy  products.  I  sat  through  two 
tariff  bills  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  I  heard  the  cry  of 
despair  of  the  dairy  interests  put¬ 
ting — high  tariffs  on  cheese,  which 
are  most  prohibitive,  and  all 
sorts  of  restrictions  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  even  milk.  I  venture  to 
say  if  all  the  children  of  our  coun¬ 
try  had  the  quantity  of  milk  each 
day,  fresh  milk  each  day,  that  we 
want  our  children  to  have,  and  that 
if  all  the  families  would  have  the 
butter  available  to  them  that  we 
know  is  an  important  part  of  a 
well  balanced  diet,  we  would  not 
have  much  of  a  surplus  in  milk  or 
butter,  and  surely  there  wouldn’t 
be  enough  to  create  any  surplus  in 
cheese. 

We  can  go  through  all  the  com¬ 
modities  which  we  produce  in  our 
country  and  you  will  find  our 
trouble  has  been  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  people  have  not  had  the 
purchasing  power  to  enable  them 
to  have  proper,  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  and  it  is  that  which  has 
caused  in  a  great  measure  a  great 
deal  of  the  surpluses  we  have  or 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  So 
I  recommend  a  study  on  surpluses 
in  connection  with  a  study  on  how 
much  butter  and  clothing  and  shel¬ 
ter  are  required  for  135,000,000 
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people  based  on  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living;  that  kind  of 
standard  that  we  hear  about  in  the 
discussions  of  a  tariff  bill  or  in  the 
4tli  of  July  orations. 

Returning  to  ‘  ‘  This  Hungry 
World,”  we  must  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  ourselves  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  perhaps  under  war  conditions 
for  some  time  after  hostilities  cease 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
meet  our  responsibility  in  aiding 
other  people  to  re-establish  them¬ 
selves.  That  is  a  responsibility,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  would  be  completely  happy 
if  they  did  not  do  their  share  in  aid¬ 
ing  to  rehabilitate  the  people  who 
have  suffered  so  long  under  such 
hardship.  So  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  find  great  amounts  of  food 
being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  several  months  after  the 
war  ends. 

That  means  that  we  must  be 
patient  and  we  must  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  rather  rigid  regulation 
in  food  distribution,  always,  of 
course,  under  price  control.  Price 
control  is  a  component  of  food 
regulation.  If  we  did  not  have 
price  control  when  food  is  limited 
and  must  be  rationed,  then  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  people  would  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  prices  would  soar  to  levels 
beyond  the  ability  to  purchase.  So 
we  must  educate,  so  we  must  aid  in 
bringing  home  to  all  the  families 
of  our  country  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  family  diet  to  available 
food  and  impress  upon  the  law¬ 
makers  the  necessity  of  proper,  ef¬ 
fective,  enforceable  regulations  in 
connection  with  fair  and  just  sell¬ 
ing  prices. 


Impending  Food  Problems 

Food  problems  for  1944,  your 
next  subject  in  your  report,  is  very 
closely  connected,  of  course,  with 
your  first  subject.  1944  is  about 
over  so  we  take  that  to  mean  the 
1944-1945  food  season.  We  know 
now  that  the  sugar  supply  will  be 
very  tight  for  the  reasons  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  That 
means  driving  home  immediately 
the  necessity  of  sugar  conservation 
and  the  use  of  available  substi¬ 
tutes  such  as  syrups  and  honey  in 
baking,  particularly  industrial  bak¬ 
ing.  People  still  have  a  certain 
fear  and  when  it  becomes  known 
through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade  that  there  is  shortage  in  any 
given  commodity,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  go  in  and  buy. 

I  think  that  tendency  is  being 
reduced  somewhat,  and  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  time  it  should  be  improved. 
It  is  suggested  that  all  the  unused 
coupons  for  sugar  should  be  in¬ 
validated.  A  great  many  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  coupons  and  points  on 
sugar  and  now  are  using  them. 
That  puts  every  large  family  that 
were  compelled  to  use  their  cou¬ 
pons  currently  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage.  Retailers  are  watching 
that  and  are  doing  a  fair  job  in 
seeking  to  bring  about  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  available  sup- 
ply  of  sugar  among  their  customers. 

Butter  will  continue  to  be  scarce 
the  coming  season.  I  must  stress 
the  necessity  of  a  let-down  by  modi¬ 
fication  of  existing  laws,  State  law, 
on  the  use  of  oleomargarine.  Oleo¬ 
margarine,  as  you  know  and  every¬ 
body  knows,  scientifically  has  all 
the  ingredients  and  all  the  nutri¬ 
tious  value  of  butter.  I  have  lived 
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a  great  part  through  the  history  of 
the  oleomargarine  legislation.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  was  first  discovered  in 
Germany  or  Mayfair  and  it  has 
been  perfected  during  the  course  of 
the  last  30  years  up  to  the  point 
that  if  it  is  vitified  with  vitamin  A 
it  has  every  value  of  butter.  Now 
we  have  put  on  our  statute  books, 
both  Federal  and  State,  various 
requirements  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  and  distribution  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  reason  for  that, 
frankly,  was  to  protect  the  dairy 
interests  in  the  sale  of  butter.  We 
are  confronted  now  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  shortage  of  butter  and  we 
know  the  value  of  butter  fat  and 
proteins,  and  therefore  should  let 
up  on  the  restrictions  for  an  equal 
substitute  for  butter. 

I  know  this  would  be  met  with 
protests  from  the  farmers  of  our 
State,  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  the 
farmers  of  all  dairy  states.  I  was 
confronted  with  it  when  I  appeared 
before  a  Congressional  committee 
considering  legislation  on  this 
point.  We  have  enforced  oleomar¬ 
garine  laws  in  this  State  very 
vigorously.  Some  20  years  ago,  25 
years  ago,  when  I  was  Deputy 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,  I 
had  the  enforcement  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  statute  in  this  city,  and 
it  was  really  cruel  the  way  it  was 
enforced,  bnt  of  course  all  laws 
must  be  enforced.  That  is  what 
they  are  there  for.  And  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  it.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  urge  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature  some¬ 
thing  be  done  so  that  the  sale  of 
and  use  of  oleomargarine  could  be 
facilitated  temporarily. 

You  did  something  for  me,  for 
the  city  recently,  during  the  last 


session,  during  one  of  the  very 
short  periods  of  butter.  I  told  the 
purchasing  commissioner  to  buy 
oleomargarine  for  the  penitentiary 
and  he  went  out  and  then  he  came 
back  and  he  was  quite  pale.  He 
said,  “Oh,  Mr.  Mayor,  unless  you 
insist,  I  prefer  not  to  do  it  because 
I  don’t  want  to  go  to  jail.”  Tn 
fact,  it  was  a  felony  to  buy  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  New  York  State  for 
any  public  institution.  He  was  a 
good  commissioner,  so  I  didn’t 
want  him  to  go  to  jail,  so  he  did 
not  buy  oleomargarine. 

But  the  law  has  been  amended, 
you  have  amended  the  law  in  that 
respect,  and  we  do  buy  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  the  penitentiary,  but  not 
for  our  patients  in  the  hospitals. 
There  is  morally  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  there.  I  strongly  recommend 
that. 

Meat  Still  Short 

Meat  will  continue  to  be  tight  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  consuming 
public  could  do  a  great  deal  in 
helping  themselves  and  easing  up 
a  very  difficult  condition  that  is 
cropping  up  in  the  meat  market. 
Few  customers  understand  the 
meat  situation,  and  of  course  it  is 
no  fault  of  theirs,  because  we  have 
always  had  such  an  abundance  of 
meat  in  our  country  for  those  who 
could  afford  to  buy  meat. 

There  are  a  great  many  people 
in  our  country  who  did  not  eat 
meat  every  day,  not  because  they 
didn’t  like  it,  but  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it.  And 
that  created  a  very  abundant  mar¬ 
ket  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
buy  meat.  Now  that  all  the  people 
are  working,  and  we  hope  to  keep 
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them  working,  we  must  keep  them 
working,  more  families  are  using 
meat,  and  the  amount  consumed  is 
far  greater  than  that  consumed 
before  the  war. 

Now,  here  in  New  York  City, 
and  I  speak  for  the  City  only — I 
suppose  the  other  large  cities  of 
New  York  State  are  the  same — but 
New  York  City  is  the  best  market 
and  has  been  for  years,  of  so-called 
choice  meat.  As  you  go  West,  you 
will  not  find  the  same  amount  per 
capita  of  choice  meat  consumed  in 
normal  times.  Now,  when  we  talk 
about  choice  meat,  it  might  be  said 
that  it  is  almost  a  manufactured 
meat.  It  is  a  strange  term  to  use 
in  applying  it  to  live  stock.  But 
choice  meat  is  really  manufactured. 
The  feeders  go  out  on  the  plains 
and  buy  the  animals  and  bring 
them  in  to  feeding  points  like  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

The  feeding  industry  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  exact  science.  Just 
as  a  manufacturer  bin’s  his  cloth 
and  makes  it  into  garments.  He 
figures  on  the  price  of  his  cloth, 
his  labor  and  his  overhead  and  he 
determines  the  price  of  his  gar¬ 
ment. 

So  the  feeder  buys  his  cattle  on 
the  plain,  brings  them  in,  knows 
the  price  of  feed  and  can  ascertain 
scientifically  and  he  knows  ac¬ 
curately  that  on  a  given  date,  us¬ 
ing  so  much  feed  this  animal  will 
gain  so  many  pounds. 

What  he  risks  and  why  it  is 
speculative  is  that  the  price  of 
feed  may  change  in  the  time  be¬ 
tween  his  buying  and  selling  period. 
So  when  we  talk  about  nice  choice 
meat  that  has  dotted  white  spots 
and  its  fine  red  color,  that  meat 


has  been  scientifically  put  on  the 
animal  in  a  certain  period  with  well 
prepared  feed. 

In  war  time  when  there  is  such 
a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  crops, 
feed  becomes  scarce  and  feed  be¬ 
comes  expensive  and  therefore 
there  has  been  a  steady  reduction 
in  better  cattle  and  that  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  will  continue.  The  feed 
situation  is  a  little  better  now  than 
it  was  a  year  ago,  so  as  we  go  down 
in  utility  beef  the  feeder  cattle 
meat  may  go  out  a  little  bit. 

Now  utility  beef  that  we  are 
talking  so  much  about  is  just  the 
kind  of  beef  that  people  of  my  age 
ate  when  they  were  children.  That 
is  all  we  had  in  Arizona.  We  could 
not  get  anything  else.  And  this 
choice  manufactured  beef  or  feeder 
beef  is  really  a  product  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  being  per¬ 
fected  all  of  the  time.  Now  utility 
beef  is  just  as  wholesome,  it  is  just 
as  good,  but  you  do  need  to  have 
good  teeth  and  a  great  deal  of  this, 
as  you  know,  can  be  made  up  in 
the  treatment  of  the  beef,  the  cut¬ 
ting  and  in  the  cooking.  Now  f 
will  not  bore  you  with  any  recipes 
this  morning.  I  get  in  trouble 
every  time  I  do. 

But  we  must  adjust  ourselves  to 
this  utility  beef,  which  is  very  good 
and  very  wholesome  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  we  will  have  a 
normal  supply  of  feeder  or  feeder 
cattle  meat. 

That  will  bring  you  up  now  to 
the  present  difficulty  in  the  meat 
distribution  system  in  our  country. 
Our  present  situation  was  bound 
to  happen.  I  predicted  it,  I  think, 
in  one  of  the  hearings  here  and  I 
have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
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the  Government,  United  States 
Government,  and  for  three  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  avoid  the 
situation  which  has  come  to  a  head 
now.  And  it  is  very  simple. 

The  Government  has  put  a  ceil¬ 
ing  price  on  wholesale  meat,  and  it 
has  had,  of  course,  to  put  a  ceiling 
price  on  retail  meat.  No  one  would 
recommend  retiring  retail  ceiling 
prices.  I  want  to  assure  you,  Sena¬ 
tor,  if  that  should  happen  either  in 
our  State  law  or  in  the  Federal 
law,  prices  would  soar  to  unbeliev¬ 
able  heights.  Let  us  have  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  that.  Now  the  trouble 
has  been  that  Congress  lias  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  put  a  ceiling 
price  on  the  cattle  on  the  hoof.  So 
that  the  packers  go  out  and  buy 
and  after  they  buy  and  slaughter 
they  are  compelled  to  sell  under  a 
fixed  ceiling  price.  The  large  pack¬ 
ers  are  able  to  adjust  differentials 
because  of  their  enormous  quantity 
and  their  many  ramifications  and 
the  use  of  every  part  of  the  animal 
in  by-products.  The  independent 
slaughterer,  the  small  slaughter 
house  has  not  that  reserve  and 
therefore  very  often  he  buys  cattle 
and  has  an  actual  loss  on  every 
head. 

The  Government  steps  in  and 
pays  a  subsidy  to  the  packer,  vary¬ 
ing  on  the  grade  of  the  animal,  but 
that  subsidy  has  not  been  enough 
to  compensate  the  independent 
packers  or  insuring  him  against 
any  loss. 

Now,  instead  of  seeking  to  work 
this  out,  and  they  did  try  to  work 
it  out  with  the  Government  but 
were  unsuccessful,  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  was  created.  That  meant  that 
it  started  back  from  the  slaughter 


house  to  the  retailer.  The  original 
packer  pays  more  per  head  for  his 
cattle  than  he  would  receive  after 
he  slaughtered  and  cut  the  animal. 
He  was  able  to  sell  it  above  ceiling- 
prices  because  he  found  a  market. 

In  addition  to  that  up  to  re¬ 
cently  I  think  it  goes  into  effect  or 
it  is  going  into  effect,  just  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  no  set  aside  on 
any  slaughter  under  50  heads  of 
cattle  a  week.  That  meant  that  he 
had  all  of  this  kill  to  sell  in  the 
black  market  at  advanced  prices. 
That  resulted,  of  course,  in  all 
sorts  of  combinations  to  avoid  the 
set  aside  order.  The  slaughter 
house  would  divide  itself  into  four 
parts  and  each  slaughter  50  ani¬ 
mals  if  their  kill  was  200  animals 
a  week.  The  Government  naturally 
learning  of  this  and  watching  it  in 
operation  then  put  the  set  aside 
order  on  everything.  That  meant 
that  he  had  40  per  cent  of  his  kill 
every  week  to  dispose  of  in  the 
channels  of  the  black  market,  and 
that  caused  this  immediate  protest. 

The  protest  started  with  the  in¬ 
dependent  slaughterers.  Now,  our 
retailers  were  in  this  fix.  They 
could  get  a  certain  amount  of  meat 
at  ceiling  prices,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  customers, 
and  therefore  they  say  “we  are 
compelled  to  go  into  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  and  pay  more  than  ceiling- 
prices.”  Our  answer  to  that  was: 
“Cooperate  with  us.  Give  us  the 
information.  We  will  go  after  the 
wholesaler.  We  will  go  after  the 
slaughter  house  and  we  will  get 
this  meat  down  because  there  is 
just  so  many  heads  of  cattle  to 
slaughter  every  week  and  if  it  does 
not  go  into  one  source  it  will  go 
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into  the  other.  ”  The  rejoinder  to 
that  was:  ‘‘If  we  do  that  we  can’t 
get  meat.”  Then  we  will  say:  “We 
guarantee  to  get  you  meat.”  They 
say:  “We  are  not  sure.” 

Price  Ceilings 

We  have  had  several  convictions 
for  violations  on  the  part  of  whole¬ 
salers  for  selling  above  ceiling 
prices,  but  not  enough.  Now  you 
will  ask  me  why  the  Department 
of  Markets  of  the  City  can’t  en¬ 
force  the  ceiling  price  against  the 
retailer;  “Why  are  you  so  help¬ 
less  and  need  the  cooperation  of 
the  retailer  to  enforce  it  against 
the  wholesaler?” 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  The 
retailer  must  sell  in  the  open.  His 
counter  is  there ;  his  meat  is  ex¬ 
posed  ;  his  price  list  is  there  and 
his  labels  are  there  and  you  make 
a  purchase  in  the  open.  When  he 
buys  he  is  quite  secretive.  Even 
the  established  meat  markets  for 
wholesale  meat,  the  butcher  goes 
to  market  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  and  he  is  received  by  the 
buyer  and  he  goes  into  that  re¬ 
frigerator  alone  and  nobody  else 
can  get  in  there.  There  is  just  one 
buyer  at  a  time.  That  is  a  custom 
that  has  been  followed  for  years  in 
the  wholesale  meat  market  and  no 
one  knows  what  goes  on  there. 

Without  some  evidence  from  the 
retailer,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  convictions  of  the  wholesalers, 
and  we  worked  hard  and  long  and 
industrially  on  that,  and  we  still 
are  following  it. 

Wliat  I  have  been  seeking  to  get 
for  the  past  three  years  is  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  make  up  the  differential  in 
the  retail  price  of  meat  and  the 


cost  of  the  animal  on  the  hoof.  I 
have  appeared  at  least  six  times 
before  Congressional  committees 
pleading  backing  for  that.  I  gave 
notice  that  this  situation  would 
happen.  But  as  you  know,  Con¬ 
gress  always  rejected  the  subsidy 
plan.  If  all  control  is  taken  off  of 
meat  and  just  rationing  left,  then 
I  warn  you  now  that  the  prices  of 
meat  will  become  prohibitive.  It 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  will  take 
care  of  itself.  It  just  won’t.  So  we 
are  doing  what  we  can  now  to  have 
the  condition  recognized. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  our  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  badly  advised, 
because  they  had  many  friends  try¬ 
ing  to  help  them.  I  think  I  spent 
more  time  on  that  than  any  other 
commodity,  because  of  this  un¬ 
usual  condition.  But  don’t  you 
see,  as  long  as  we  have  a  ceiling 
price  law,  as  long  as  we  have  curb¬ 
ing,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do.  I 
can  not  comply  with  any  request 
to  pull  the  inspectors  out,  I  must 
protect  the  consumers.  It  would 
be  demoralizing,  and  it  always  is, 
to  ignore  the  enforcing  of  any  law. 

There  are  suggestions  that  per¬ 
haps  the  price  poster  should  not  be 
conspicuously  posted.  What  is  the 
price  poster  for?  It  is  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer. 

The  same  as  to  grading.  I  have 
just  talked  about  utility  and  choice 
meat.  As  you  know,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  compels  meat  to  be  graded. 
A  utility  steak  might  be  14  or  15 
cents  a  pound.  Then  our  inspec¬ 
tors  go  in  and  say,  “Steak?  What 
is  it?”  “Choice  meat.”  “Fine. 
How  much  ?  ”  “  55  cents.  ”  “  Let  me 
look  at  it,”  Thejr  look  and  find  it 
is  not  choice,  it  is  utility  being 
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Grapefruit  juice  served  in  a  New  York  City  parochial  school  to  supplement  children’s 
inadequate  diets,  in  a  school  lunch  program  sponsored  by  federal  Department  of 

Agriculture. 


sold  as  choice,  it  is  a  violation,  of 
course.  14  or  15  cents  a  pound  for 
two  or  three  pounds  is  quite  an 
item  at  this  time  to  a  family.  We 
have  to  enforce  the  law. 

This  matter  will  come  before  the 
Legislature  just  as  sure  as  we  are 
here  today.  They  will  seek  to  re¬ 
peal  the  State  latv.  Of  course,  if 
you  do  repeal  it,  we  will  then  not 
be  able  to  enforce  the  law,  the 
Federal  courts  cannot  take  care  of 
it,  and  the  responsibility  will  be 
with  the  Legislature  if  they  weaken 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  regula¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  food.  It  should 
not  be  done  at  this  time. 

I  am  in  constant  touch  with  the 
War  Food  Administrator,  and  the 


Office  of  Price  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
War  Mobilization  Office,  and  we 
are  doing  all  we  can.  I  think  the 
problem  is  easily  susceptible  to 
fair  adjustment,  if  we  can  get  the 
co-operation,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
we  can,  of  the  retailers. 

School  Lunches 

Your  next  problem  is  school 
lunches,  and  1  am  very  happy  you 
have  this  here.  Senator,  wo.  need 
some  slight  amendments  to  the 
existing  law.  There  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  nowr  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Education. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  most 
generous  in  its  allocation  of  funds, 
and  we  are  now  able  to  give  a  well 
balanced  school  lunch  for  ten  cents. 
The  cost  of  preparation  and  labor, 
distribution  and  services  has  in¬ 
creased  a  great  deal,  as  you  can 
readily  understand. 

In  the  old  days,  we  were  doing 
it  under  WPA,  and  it  was  quite 
different  then  than  it  is  now,  in  the 
personnel  cost. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  belongs 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 
We  have  had  it  there  for  eight 
years  under  WPA.  Under  the  State 
Welfare  Law,  it  would  seem  in 
order  to  get  our  contribution  from 
the  State,  we  have  to  operate 
through  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  that  throws  two  depart¬ 
ments  into  it.  I  need  not  tell  you 
the  schools  are  always  very  jealous 
of  their  school  activities,  and  it 
would  facilitate  matters  a  great 
deal  if  you  would  provide  for  the 
administration  of  school  lunches 
entirely  in  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  provide  a  State  con¬ 
tribution  direct  to  that  source. 

It  is  a  success.  I  just  cannot 
imagine  that  we  will  ever  have  to 
give  it  up.  I  hope  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  its  inter¬ 
est  and  continue  its  very  generous 
contribution.  Without  it,  it  simply 
would  be  impossible,  and  if  the 
committee  has  time,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  visit  to  our  central 
kitchen.  It  is  quite  an  establish¬ 
ment.  We  prepare  53,000  lunches 
there  a  day.  In  the  time  of  the 
WPA,  when  we  had  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  on  relief, 
we  went  as  high  as  160,000  lunches 
a  day.  But  53,000  constitutes  quite 


— French  Press 


French  girl  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

a  kitchen,  and  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  see  it  in  operation. 

That  is  the  only  suggestion  I 
have  to  make  on  school  lunches. 

Then  you  come  to  our  daily 
bread,  and  you  know,  I  think  when 
the  appeal  was  put  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  “Give  us  our  daily  bread,” 
that  God  Almighty  intended  just 
that.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  meta¬ 
phor,  and  it  says  ‘  ‘  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,”  and  not  “my 
daily  bread,”  but  bread  for  every¬ 
body,  and  bread  meant  food.  That 
brings  us  back  to  your  first  subject 
of  a  hungry  world. 

Food  Distribution 

You  know  God  Almighty  put 
enough  food  on  this  world  for  all 
the  people.  But  perhaps  in  the 
haste  of  the  seven-day  week,  it  was 
not  distributed  in  such  manner  as 
not  to  create  problems.  But  the 
food  is  here.  There  is  enough  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  But  it 
lias  so  happened  in  nations  that 
some  have  had  too  much  and  others 
have  not  had  enough. 
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And  it  so  happened  in  the  world, 
that  some  nations  have  had  too 
much  and  others  have  not  had 
enough. 

I  think  it  is  a  mandate  of  God 
Almighty  that  His  creatures  should 
help  in  bringing  about  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  His  given  wealth  to  the 
world.  For  some  reason,  He  has 
made  us  the  trustees  of  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply.  He  has  kept  our  con¬ 
tinent  in  reserve  for  centuries  and 
centuries,  and  has  brought  here 
people  from  all  over  the  globe,  and 
we  have  grown  into  a  mighty  na¬ 
tion.  With  all  of  this  abundance, 
we  wasted  so  much  in  the  past ;  we 
must  not  waste  any  more. 


And  we  have  the  genius  to  bring 
about  a  proper  system  of  life  in 
our  country  to  provide  properly 
for  all  willing  workers,  those  who 
contribute  to  the  community  one 
way  or  the  other  sufficient  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  little  child  to  grow 
healthy,  strong  and  be  happy,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  to  join  with 
other  people  all  over  the  world  in 
exchanging  that  of  which  we  have 
too  much  with  the  things  that  they 
have  too  much  of,  and  to  tell  the 
world  that  we  can  be  not  fully 
happy  in  our  abundance  if  we  know 
other  people  are  hungry  and  not 
happy. 
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.  .  those  nearest  the  source  of  food  production  eat 
first  and  best.” 

The  Outlook  for 
New  York’s  1945  Milk  Supply 

By  Fred  H.  Sexauer 

President,  Dairymen’s  League  Co-Operative  Association,  lne. 
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The  American  farmer,  his  children  and  his  children’s  children  have  a  big  stake  in 

the  future  of  democracy. 


New  York  City  is  and  has 
been  more  fortunate  than 
most  cities  in  the  East  in 
regard  to  its  milk  supply.  It  has 
at  all  times  had  its  full  quota.  Its 
supply  has  at  all  times  come  from 
its  own  approved  sources.  It  lias 
had  an,  adequate  reserve  at  most 
times  to  care  for  any  contingencies. 

At  no  time  has  the  New  York 
City  consumer  found  herself  with¬ 
out  a  reasonable  supply.  At  no 
time  has  the  consumer  of  New  York 


City  had  a  less  supply  of  milk  than 
her  cousin  in  Des  Moines,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  or  other  Midwestern 
cities. 

This  has  not  been  true  of  any 
other  food  which  was  less  in  supply 
than  the  total  needed  production. 
Butter  and  meat,  both  beef  and 
pork,  have  appeared  on  the  menus 
and  in  the  shops  of  the  Middle 
West  when  the  shelves  here  were 
bare. 

The  full  quota  of  milk  has  been 
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available  here  from  New  York  ap¬ 
proved,  regular  sources  when 
neighboring  cities  were  scouring 
the  country  for  supplies,  many  of 
which  were  unapproved  by  their 
own  boards  of  health,  even  in  some 
cases  going  to  unapproved  manu¬ 
facturing  sources  for  them. 

There  is  a  reason  and  a  very 
sound  one  for  this  apparent  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  which  New  York 
City  consumers  enjoy  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  There  is  an  axiom  regarding 
food  supplies  which  runs  something 
like  this — those  nearest  the  source 
of  food  production  eat  first  and 
best.  The  most  rigid  regulation 
and  the  most  stringent  enforcement 
penalties  do  not  force  people  to 
give  up  needed  food  supplies.  The 
Italian  and  French  farm  people, 
and  1  suspect  their  friends,  under 
Nazi  tyranny,  succeeded  in  hoard¬ 
ing  food  for  their  own  use.  I  am 
told  that  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
those  who  used  mine  detectors  in 
France  and  Italy  was  that  the  mine 
detectors  picked  up  the  metal  hoops 
on  the  buried  wine  casks. 

The  hog  farmer  fills  his  pork 
barrel  before  hogs  go  to  market. 
His  relatives  get  pork  before  non¬ 
relatives  do.  Pork  finds  its  wTay  to 
the  village  before  pork  goes  to  the 
packing  plant.  The  packing  plant 
city  in  the  hog  country  gets  hogs 
at  ceiling  prices  before  the  non¬ 
packing  plant  city.  The  non-pack¬ 
ing  plant  city  in  the  hog  country 
gets  pork  before  it  is  shipped  East. 
New  York  State  gets  what  is  left 
and  the  Northeast  gets  even  less. 

That  statement  is  not  criticism 
of  regulation.  It  is  merely  recog¬ 
nition  of  human  nature.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  human  nature  which 
compels  a  mother  to  care  for  her 


own  family  before  caring  for  a 
neighbor.  I  believe  it  was  Mark 
Twain  who  said,  “There  is  a  lot  of 
human  nature  in  all  of  us.” 

New  York  reaches  out  tremen¬ 
dous  distances  for  its  food  supplies 
— to  Florida  and  California  for  its 
oranges — to  Texas  and  Arizona  for 
other  fruits — to  the  Middle  and 
Far  West  for  its  meat — to  the 
South  and  West  for  its  canned 
vegetables — to  the  country  over  for 
its  eggs,  butter  and  cheese. 

Milk  Supply  Adequate 

One  commodity  sufficient  for  its 
needs  is  produced  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  distance.  That  com¬ 
modity  is  milk.  It  is  the  only 
commodity  of  which,  in  short  pro¬ 
duction  or  long  production  seasons, 
New  York  City  receives  day  after 
day,  with  clock-like  regularity,  its 
full  supply  and  in  regard  to  which 
it  stands  in  a  preferred  position. 
New  York  City  occupies  the  same 
relative  position,  so  far  as  fluid 
milk  produced  here  is  concerned, 
that  Des  Moines  does  in  regard  to 
hogs.  It  has  first  call  on  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  milk  produced 
nearby  and  produced  for  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

Of  course  this  supply  is  subject 
to  demands  of  the  armed  forces, 
just  as  are  pork  and  beef.  But 
upon  whatever  is  left  after  that 
demand,  New  York  markets  have 
and  should  have  first  call. 

This  has  been  no  accident.  This 
city  and  surrounding  cities  could 
have  depended  upon  the  Midwest 
for  parts  of  their  supplies  and 
then  found  that  the  expanding  de¬ 
mands  of  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
other  Western  cities  had  eaten  into 
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those  approved  supplies,  forcing 
New  York  to  accept  the  poorer 
quality,  less  carefully  produced 
supplies,  just  as  New  York  has  had 
to  accept  short  supplies  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  cuts  of  meat,  bacon  and  many 
other  food  products. 

For  25  years  the  New  York  City 
administration  has  guarded  the 
New  York  milk  supply  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  has  pursued  a  sound  policy 
of  maintaining  a  sufficient,  ade¬ 
quate  and  what  has  seemed  at  times 
like  an  unsound  surplus  of  ap¬ 
proved  milk  available. 

Farmers  of  this  area  under  the 
protection  of  these  policies  of  New 
York  City  have  shared  among  them¬ 
selves,  at  first  voluntarily,  and  later 
under  the  Milk  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  program,  the  burden  of  what¬ 
ever  cost  there  was  in  producing 
any  excess  supplies  over  the  actual 
momentary  needs  of  the  City. 

The  combination  of  these  two 
policies  resulted  in : 

1.  Maintenance  of  adequate  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  nearby  production 
area; 

2.  Providing  full  quota  of  New 
York  approved  milk  for  New  York 
consumers ; 

3.  Providing  some  additional 
supplies  for  other  neighboring 
cities  which  were  not  so  far¬ 
sighted,  during  seasons  when  New 
York  did  not  need  them;  and 

4.  Assuring  New  York  City  of 
one  commodity  on  which  it  had 
first  call  because  the  source  of 
production  was  just  outside  its 
gates. 

Nc  other  major  city  of  the  North¬ 
east  has  enjoyed  as  consistent  and 
constant  a  supply  of  milk,  com¬ 


pletely,  continuously  inspected 
from  sources  which  have  been 
maintained  and  inspected  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  New  York 
City’s  milk  supply  during  these 
war  years  has  not  been  a  substitute 
supply,  an  emergency  supply  or  a 
temporary  supply.  Consistent  pol¬ 
icy,  long-planning,  and  a  construc¬ 
tive  attitude  have  marked  New 
York  City’s  past  quarter  century 
in  regard  to  milk.  Dairy  farmers’ 
unshakeable  belief  that,  “To  have 
enough  there  must  always  be  a 
surplus,”  and  their  determination 
that,  “Any  necessary  surplus  must 
not  destroy  the  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  it,”  have  likewise  seen  sound. 

It  has  worked  to  the  financial 
benefits  of  farmers.  It  has  placed 
New  York  City  consumers  in  a 
preferred  position  so  far  as  milk 
supplies  during  wartime  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  present  milk  situation  for 
New  York  seems  extraordinarily 
good.  Our  responsibility  is  to  look 
far  enough  ahead  to  keep  it  so. 
Milk  production  is  not  turned  off 
and  on  like  water  in  the  spigot. 
The  source  of  milk  production  is 
controlled  by  biological  rather  than 
mechanical  factors.  No  one  has  yet 
devised  a  method  of  speeding  them 
up. 

We  must,  therefore,  continuously 
look  ahead.  If  we  predict  a  calam¬ 
ity  and  successfully  mobilize  forces 
to  prevent  it,  we  are  called  calamity 
howlers  and  are  proven,  by  the 
success  of  our  own  acts,  to  be 
wrong.  If  we  say  nothing  and 
calamity  comes,  we  are  derelict  in 
our  duty.  If  we  do  not  do  our  duty, 
we  are  wrong.  If  we  do  our  duty, 
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we  are  proven  wrong.  So,  to  be 
right  we  must  be  wrong. 

Last  year’s  situation  was  bad. 
Many  things  were  done  to  improve 
it.  Today,  except  for  butter  and 
cheese,  the  milk  situation  for  New 
York  looks  pretty  good.  Can  it  be 
kept  that  way? 

Most  people  think  the  trend  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  present 
conditions.  For  instance,  last  year 
the  market  was  short,  so  people 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  shorter. 
This  year  the  market  is  easier,  so 
people  think  it  is  going  to  be  still 
easier.  When  it  is  short  they  look 
for  factors  causing  the  shortage 
and  try  to  correct  them.  When  it  is 
easy  they  forget  their  problems. 
There  are  too  many  other  things 
of  interest. 

Review  of  Past  Year 

In  November  of  1943,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  New  York  milkshed 
had  dropped  15  per  cent  below  the 
previous  November.  The  demand 
for  milk  was  rising  and  the  market 
was  so  short  of  fluid  milk  that 
supplies  had  to  be  allocated  be¬ 
tween  dealers  who  did  not  control 
their  own  sources  of  supply  in  the 
country.  Prices  in  other  markets 
afforded  so  much  higher  returns 
that  much  of  the  milk  was  shipped 
to  other  cities.  The  New  York  pool 
had  lost  16  plants  to  other  mar¬ 
kets.  There  were  3,500  fewer  pro¬ 
ducers  delivering  to  the  pool. 

This  decline  in  production,  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  of 
the  previous  year,  continued 
through  the  early  months  of  1944. 
Federal  authorities  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  that  in  April  1944  they 


announced  subsidy  payments  to 
farmers  for  a  year  in  advance,  with 
much  higher  payments  for  the 
Winter  months.  In  August  an  ad¬ 
ditional  10$  per  hundredweight 
was  granted  because  of  drought. 

November  1944  milk  production 
was  more  than  10  per  cent  above 
November  1943.  While  the  demand 
for  milk  is  still  running  higher 
than  it  was  last  year,  not  so  much 
milk  from  the  New  York  milkshed 
is  going  to  outside  markets.  The 
New  York  pool  has  lost  four  plants 
during  the  year  and  1,719  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  those  producers  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  pool  have  increased  the 
size  of  their  herds.  Instead  of 
allocating  milk  and  cream  supplies, 
the  Market  Agent  for  New  York 
City  and  for  up-State  New  York 
markets  has  announced  a  higher 
cpiota  on  milk  and  cream  sales  by 
handlers.  National  stocks  of  dairy 
products  with  the  exception  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  in  better 
supply. 

Why  Supply  Is  Greater 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  the  milk  supply  situation  has 
improved  so  materially  within  the 
period  of  a  year.  I  will  mention 
some  of  them  here. 

1.  Weather.  In  milk  produc¬ 
tion  weather  is  a  big  factor.  It 
controls  the  amount  of  grain  and 
hay  produced  for  feed.  It  controls 
the  condition  of  pastures.  Extreme 
cold  or  stormy  weather  can  affect 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  by 
cows.  This  year  we  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  having  good 
weather.  Favorable  weather  pro¬ 
vided  ideal  growing  conditions  for 
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grain.  The  early  hay  crop  was  of 
good  quality,  and  while  there  was 
a  drought  in  the  early  fall  that 
killed  much  of  the  second  cutting 
of  hay,  late  rains  brought  back  the 
pastures  in  most  sections  of  the 
milkshed  and  the  delayed  frosts 
both  here  and  in  the  West  enabled 
farmers  to  get  large  grain  crops 
into  the  barn. 

This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  previous  year  when  spring 
rains  prevented  farmers  from  get¬ 
ting  their  seeds  into  the  ground. 
The  oats  crop,  particularly,  was 
ruined  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Much  corn  was  lost  in  the 
West  and  all  of  the  soybean  crop 
could  not  be  harvested. 

2.  Peed  Supplies.  The  total 
feed  supply  in  the  United  States 
during  the  1944-45  season  will  be 
about  1  per  cent  below  the  1943-44 
supply.  With  fewer  numbers  of 
livestock  on  farms,  however,  the 
1944-45  feed-grain  supply  per 
animal  unit  on  farms  may  be  from 
13  to  15  per  cent  larger  than  in 
the  previous  season.  Production  of 
corn  for  grain  from  the  1944  crop 
is  estimated  at  2,850  million  bush¬ 
els,  or  about  90  million  bushels 
larger  than  in  1943.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  grains  was  high,  but 
there  was  a  lower  than  usual  carry¬ 
over  of  grain  from  last  year. 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  has  been 
somewhat  larger  this  year  than  in 
1943.  Supplies  of  feed  grains  in 
the  area  for  the  1944-45  feeding 
year,  including  carry-over  stocks 
and  locally  produced  feed  grain, 
are  11  per  cent  larger  than  in 
1943-44.  Reductions  are  taking 
place  in  the  number  of  grain- 


consuining  livestock  in  the  region, 
and  the  1944-45  supply  of  feed 
grains  per  animal  unit  on  farms 
probably  will  be  materially  larger 
than  in  1943-44. 

Supplies  of  hay  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  however,  are  13 
per  cent,  below  last  year.  Reduc¬ 
tions  taking  place  in  livestock 
numbers  will  not  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  hay-consuming 
animals  on  farms,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  supply  of  hay  per 
hay-consuming  animal  unit  on 
farms  will  be  smaller  than  in 
1943-44.  Dairymen  will  have  to 
feed  more  grain  to  take  the  place 
of  nutrients  supplied  by  hay.  It 
is  expected  that  livestock  men  and 
poultrymen  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  will  be  able  to  obtain  about 
the  same  or  larger  quantities  of 
feedstuffs  and  mixed  feeds  as  in 
1943-44. 

3.  Cow  Numbers.  In  New  York 
State,  on  January  1,  1943,  there 
had  been  a  decrease  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  the  number  of  cows 
kept  on  farms.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  on  farms  in  the  State 
in  1944  are  estimated  to  be  about 
2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1943.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  not  be 
much  change  in  this  figure  for 
1945,  but  producers  have  been 
asked  for  a  further  increase  of 
two  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
cows. 

4.  Labor.  WThile  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  on  farms  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  this  year,  in 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  hired  workers.  This 
has  been  due  in  part  to  a  sounder 
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plan  for  deferments  of  agricultural 
workers  in  this  section. 

Wages  have  continued  to  rise, 
however.  Farm  wages  without 
board  rose  from  $96.50  per  month 
on  October  1,  1943  to  $110  per 
month  on  October  1,  1944,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  14  per  cent.  There  had 
been  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  in 
the  previous  year.  This  has  added 
heavily  to  the  cost  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

5.  Regulations  and  Restrictions. 

During  the  year  there  has  been 
some  relaxation  of  regulations  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  farmers. 
Useless  regulations  and  restrictions, 
added  to  the  other  hardships 
brought  on  by  the  war,  hampered 
the  farmer  in  getting  maximum 
production.  The  fact  that  the  past 
year  was  an  election  year  may 
have  helped  in  lifting  some  of  these 
burdens. 

6.  Equipment.  The  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  has  relaxed  its  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  sale  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  and  dairy  production  supplies 
so  that  dairy  producers  have  been 
able  to  buy  more  equipment  to  re¬ 
place  the  hired  labor  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  procure. 

7.  Returns.  Because  of  in¬ 
creased  returns  for  their  milk,  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  able  to  purchase 
more  grain  for  feed.  They  have 
been  able  to  feed  this  grain  at  the 
highest  rates  on  record.  They  have 
been  able  to  hire  more  labor,  even 
at  the  much  higher  wages.  They 
have  been  able  to  purchase  more 
equipment  and  supplies  when  they 
were  made  available.  Without  in¬ 
creased  returns,  the  improved  situ¬ 
ation  in  milk  production  would  not 


have  been  possible.  Dairymen  in 
the  milkshed  have  received  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  65^  per  hundred¬ 
weight  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1944  as  compared  with  the  first  10 
months  of  1943.  This  increased 
return  has  helped  to  defray  an 
average  increase  of  11  per  cent  in 
the  cost  of  producing  milk. 

Protection  M eas  n  res 

To  maintain  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  for  New  York  markets  and 
for  war  purposes,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things  necessary. 

1.  Protection  of  the  Milkshed. 

Dairymen  must  be  assured  of  a 
market  for  their  milk.  Producers 
in  this  milkshed  have  invested  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  this  market  a  continuous 
supply  of  the  best  milk  in  the 
world.  They  have  been  able  to  do 
this  because  they  have  had  an  as¬ 
sured  market.  Threats  of  exclusion 
from  the  market,  the  importation 
of  Western  cream  and  discussions 
of  opening  the  market  for  the  sale 
of  reconstituted  milk  destroy  con¬ 
fidence  in  future  participation. 

If  producers  cannot  feel  that 
their  market  will  be  saved  for 
them,  they  will  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  out  of  production 
while  prices  for  cows,  farms,  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  are  high  and  while 
they  can  realize  a  good  price  for 
their  investment,  instead  of  plan¬ 
ning  for  full  production. 

2.  Sound  returns.  Sound  re¬ 
turns  are  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  milk  production.  At  the 
present  time,  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  price  to  producers  for 
milk  delivered  in  the  New  York 
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milkshed  is  composed  of  subsidy- 
payments.  These  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  promised  beyond 
March  1945.  This  means  that  un¬ 
less  action  is  taken  soon  by  the 
Federal  Government,  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  income  of  dairy¬ 
men  in  this  milkshed  will  be  wiped 
out  overnight.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  dairymen  have  fought  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  so  consistently. 
They  have  asked  that  they  be  paid 
a  price  for  milk  that  would  reflect 
the  added  costs  which  they  have 
been  paying.  Returns  must  be 
ample  for  heavy  feeding,  for  high 
wage  rates,  for  other  inflated  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

Sound  returns  for  milk  mean 
prices  that  have  the  proper  long¬ 
time  relationship  with  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  particularly  the 
prices  of  corn  and  hogs.  Prices 
tend  to  level  production.  If  corn 
or  other  feed  prices  rise  out  of 
proportion  with  prices  for  milk, 
milk  production  drops  since  pro¬ 
ducers  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
the  feed.  If  hog  prices  rise  until 
the  price  of  hogs  is  out  of  line  with 
the  price  for  milk,  the  farmers  who 
raise  hogs  can  bid  more  for  the 
available  feed  supply  than  can  milk 
producers. 

This  price  relationship  holds  be¬ 
tween  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  price  level  for  milk 
in  the  East  must  be  higher  than 
price  levels  for  the  Midwest.  This 
is  true  because  production  costs 
are  higher.  Northeastern  dairymen 
must  purchase  the  feed  supplies 
which  the  Midwestern  dairyman 
can  raise.  To  enable  the  Eastern 
milk  producer  to  buy  the  grain 
raised  by  the  Midwestern  farmer, 


there  must  be  a  sufficient  differen¬ 
tial  in  prices. 

3.  A  Fair  Share  of  all  Farm  In¬ 
come  for  Northeastern  Farmers. 

If  agriculture  in  the  Northeast, 
and  particularly  milk  production, 
is  to  survive,  income  to  these  pro¬ 
ducers  must  rise  with  that  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  This  has  not 
been  true  during  the  period  of  the 
present  war.  Cash  income  from 
farm  marketings  in  the  United 
States,  including  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  has  risen  145  per  cent  since 
1938.  In  the  nine  North  Atlantic 
States,  cash  farm  income  rose  99 
per  cent  during  this  period,  and 
in  New  York  State  99  per  cent. 
Compare  this  with  the  East  North 
Central  States,  which  include  with 
others  the  dairy  state  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  cash  income  from  farm 
marketings  rose  191  per  cent. 

Bringing  this  to  a  more  recent 
comparison,  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1944  the  increase  in  cash  in¬ 
come  from  farm  marketings  in  the 
United  States  (Government  pay¬ 
ments  not  included)  increased 
eight  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
in  1943.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  and  in  New  York  State  this 
increase  was  five  per  cent.  In  the 
East  North  Central  States,  the  in¬ 
crease  was  eight  per  cent. 

Producers  in  this  milkshed  have 
overcome  tremendous  obstacles  to 
increase  New  York’s  milk  supply 
during  the  past  year.  With  an 
assured  market  for  their  milk  and 
ample  returns  for  their  product, 
they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  provide  New  York  markets  with 
milk  during  the  coming  year. 
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“We  who  are  in  OPA  .  .  .  try  to  do  our  best  with  the 
resources  at  our  command 

The  Black  Market  in  Meat 

By  Paul  L.  Ross 

Regional  II  Enforcement  Executive,  Office  of  Price  Administration 


— Sam  Andre  (‘Pic’)  Photo 


The  black  market  in  meat  and  in  poultry  has  taxed  the  resources  of  enforcement 
agencies  and  has  robbed  the  American  housewife  of  food  to  which  she  has  a  right. 


Very  frankly  we  have  been 
asked  to  talk  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  black  market  in 
meat  as  if  that  problem  was  iso¬ 
lated  in  the  problems  that  we  have 
in  dealing  with  black  markets  in 
many  other  foods. 

Most  particularly  is  the  problem 
in  meat  tied  up  with  the  problem 
in  poultry.  When  the  housewife 
cannot  buy  meat  she  tries  to  buy 
poultry  and  when  she  cannot  buy 
poultry  she  is  in  a  good  deal  of  a 


quandary  because  most  of  us  in 
this  country  have  been  accustomed 
to  eating  both  meat  and  poultry. 

However,  we  must  also  consider 
that  the  black  market  in  meat  is 
not  entirely  a  local  problem.  It  is 
not  a  problem  peculiar  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  State  of  New 
York  or  to  Region  II — that  is  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  what  happens  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Omaha  and  St.  Louis 
affects  conditions  in  New  York. 
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Many  explanations  have  been 
made  for  the  black  market.  Some 
people  have  blamed  the  consumers; 
some  have  blamed  the  retailers,  and 
some  have  blamed  the  wholesalers 
and  the  slaughterers.  We  recog¬ 
nize  from  our  experience  that  all 
of  these  three  groups  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  bear  some  part  of  the  blame. 
However,  I  should  like  to  confine 
myself  in  my  remarks  to  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  slaughter¬ 
ers  and  the  wholesalers,  and  what 
has  been  done  in  an  effort  to  stamp 
out  the  black  market,  where  it  be¬ 
gins,  at  the  point  of  slaughter  and 
the  wholesale  level. 

Much  has  been  made  in  recent 
days  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
price,  no  ceiling  price  on  livestock 
on  the  hoof.  I  think  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  been  on 
record  for  some  time  and  Mr. 
Bowles  (Chester  Bowles,  OPA  Ad¬ 
ministrator — Editor),  I  noticed  in 
this  morning’s  press  which  I  read 
on  the  train  from  Pittsburgh,  has 
again  requested  Judge  Vinson  for 
a  ceiling  price. for  livestock  on  the 
hoof.  However,  we  have  not  been 
entirely  without  some  help  from 
Judge  Vinson,  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  Government 
agencies  with  regard  to  the  attack 
on  the  black  markets.  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  meat  subsidy 
program  which  was  an  effort  to 
deal  with  the  problem  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ceilings  on  livestock. 

Now  the  meat  subsidy  program 
is  known  as  the  Vinson  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  range  program.  That  is,  if  a 
purchaser  of  live  cattle  buys  at 
not  less  than  a  certain  price  nor 
more  than  a  maximum  price  he 
may  apply  for  subsidies  on  the 
aggregate  purchase  of  cattle  he  has 


made  and  the  Government  allows 
him  a  certain  amount  of  subsidies 
depending  on  the  particular  grade 
of  cattle  bought. 

However,  we  find  that  many  of 
the  slaughterers  have  been  buying 
cattle  at  prices  above  the  Vinson 
range  and  therefore  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  dressed  beef  sold  it  at 
over  the  ceiling.  Now,  some  beef 
slaughterers  in  the  New  York  area 
state  that  they  have  been  forced 
into  terrible  losses  when  they  sell 
beef  at  OPA  ceilings  because  their 
live  cattle  cost  them  substantially 
higher  than  the  maximum  in  the 
Vinson  stabilization  range.  There 
is  no  denying  that  such  slaughter¬ 
ers  do  incur  very  substantial  losses 
when  they  insist  on  buying  cattle 
considerably  above  the  maximum 
stabilization  range.  Information 
available  to  us  indicates  that  the 
beef  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  in¬ 
curring  these  heavy  losses  because 
on  an  average  basis  over  the  coun¬ 
try  beef  slaughterers  are  buying 
their  cattle  substantially  below  the 
maximum  of  the  stabilization 
range. 

Costs  in  New  York 

Many  of  the  New  York  slaugh¬ 
terers  have  such  high  cattle  costs 
because  they  persist  in  buying  and 
slaughtering  chiefly  good  and 
choice  cattle  and  selling  it  to  par¬ 
ticular  classes  of  customers.  These 
grades  of  cattle  are  extremely 
scarce  and  have  been  selling  in 
many  markets  at  prices  above  the 
maximum  of  the  Vincent  stabiliza¬ 
tion  range,  while  at  the  same  time 
commercial  and  lower  grade  cattle 
have  been  selling  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  maximum  of  the  stabiliza- 
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tion  range  and  frequently  have 
been  selling  in  volume  below  the 
minimum  of  the  stabilization  range. 

For  each  grade  of  cattle  or  beef 
a  maximum  and  minimum  price  on 
a  hoof  basis  is  established  and. 
varying  with  grades  and  locations, 
there  is  a  spread  of  from  $1  to 
$1.50  between  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum.  In  order  to  have 
figures  on  cattle  costs  the  OPA 
analyzes  each  month  the  costs  of 
cattle  reported  to  the  office  of  price 
fixing  by  a  large  number  of  slaugh¬ 
terers  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  During  the  past  several 
months  these  figures  indicate  that 
the  beef  slaughtering  industry  has 
been  buying  cattle  on  an  average 
basis  10  to  25  per  cent  higher  than 
the  floor  stated. 

Definitely,  this  means  that  the 
industry  is  obliged  to  buy  cattle 
at  from  85  cents  to  $1.15  under  the 
minimum  of  the  stabilization  range. 
Slaughterers  in  the  New  York  area 
would  not  have  such  high  cattle 
costs  of  the  lower  quality  of  the 
stabilization  range  if  they  would 
buy  the  grades  and  types  of  cattle 
which  are  available  in  volume  and 
which  are  being  bought  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  the  industry. 

With  these  lower  cattle  costs  the 
New  York  slaughterers  would  not 
have  the  excessive  losses  which 
many  of  them  maintain  they  are 
suffering. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  coming 
from  our  Administrator  on  the 
problem  and  the  purchase  price 
and  the  subsidy  program  on  the 
live  cattle. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  balance  of 
my  time,  however,  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  enforcement  measures 
which  we  have  taken  in  order  to 


cope  with  the  black  market  in  meat. 

The  black  market  in  meat  began 
in  the  early  part  of  1943  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  effective  date 
of  maximum  price  regulation  No. 
169  which  was  issued  on  December 
16,  1942.  However,  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March  1944 
were  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
months  in  the  history  of  meat  en¬ 
forcement.  As  was  expected,  a 
severe  enforcement  problem  de¬ 
veloped  in  these  areas — these  areas 
consisting  of  the  northeastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Coast,  with  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
country  located  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  The  meat  en¬ 
forcement  problems  in  that  area 
were  particularly  unpleasant. 

As  a  result,  the  most  stringent 
actions  available  to  us  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  first  jail  sentence  imposed 
for  violations  of  the  meat  price 
control  were  those  of  the  Boston 
meat  slaughterers  and  they  took 
their  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  which  even¬ 
tually  suspended  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  and  the  regulation. 

Indictments  Returned 

In  the  New  York  area  indict¬ 
ments  were  returned  not  only 
against  local  slaughterers  and 
wholesalers  but  also  against  Mid¬ 
west  packers.  In  March,  1944,  a 
conspiracy  indictment  was  re¬ 
turned  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  against 
Peter  Gunthe  and  others.  Gunthe 
was  a  large  Midwestern  packer  and 
indictments  were  brought  against 
him  together  with  many  slaughter- 
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PRICE5  OF  SLAUGHTER  LIVESTOCK  AT  CHICAGO 
1943-44  COMPARED  WITH  1933-42  AVERAGE 
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As  in  1942  and  1943,  prices  of  slaughter  livestock  in  1944 
have  been  materially  above  average*  Hog  prices  were  considerably 
lower  during  the  first  half  of  1944  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943,  but  advanoed  during  the  summer  to  reach  1943  levels* 
Prices  of  hogs  and  lambs  are  expected  to  continue  hi$i  in  1945, 
reflecting  reduced  slaughter.  Cattle  slaughter  may  set  a  new 
record  in  1945,  but  prices  may  average  about  the  same  as  in  1944, 
since  beef  supplies  probably  will  still  be  insufficient  to  meet 
demand  at  these  prioes* 
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ers  and  New  York  metropolitan 
wholesalers.  It  was  understood 
throughout  the  country  that  Peter 
Gunthe  and  his  group  represented 
the  largest  single  black  market  for 
beef.  As  a  result  ot‘  the  indict¬ 
ments  brought,  all  defendants 
pleaded  guilty  and  Gunthe  was 
sentenced  to  jail. 

In  order  further  to  protect  the 
New  York  market  against  such 
groups  and  practices,  our  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  went  as  far  west  as 
Denver,  Col.,  where  they  filed  suit 
against  one  of  the  large  packers 
out  there,  and  judgment  was  en¬ 
tered  against  that  company. 

Now,  soon  after  the  inception  of 
the  meat  subsidy  program,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  completed  with 
the  Defense  Supply  Corporation 
whereby  subsidies  due  wilful  vio¬ 
lators  were  withheld.  In  several 
cases  a  recommendation  has  been 
forwarded  by  the  New  York  Re¬ 
gional  Office  to  the  Defense  Supply 
Corporation  to  withhold  payment 
of  subsidy  on  livestock.  In  the 
case  of  one  company  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  company  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $50,000  for  violations  and  a 
subsidy  of  approximately  $500,000 
was  withheld  on  the  re-indictment 
of  the  company. 

The  subsidy  has  been  extremely 
valuable  in  maintaining  price  sales 
control  in  the  wholesale-retail  area. 

That  is  not  all  we  have  done.  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  you  that 
we  have  put  many  black  market 
operators  out  of  business.  Our  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  during  the  past 
year  168  wholesale  meat  and  poul¬ 
try  dealers  have  been  convicted  in 
Federal  Court  and  fined  or  put  be¬ 
hind  bars  for  prison  terms  ranging 


from  20  days  up  to  one  year  and  a 
day. 

Fines  totaling  more  than  $750,- 
000  were  paid  in  court  by  violators. 

Fifty  other  wholesalers  are  now 
under  indictment  and  awaiting 
trial,  or  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  and  are  awaiting  sentence. 
The  OPA  has  collected  about  $200,- 
000  from  wholesalers  in  treble  dam¬ 
ages,  and  treble  damage  suits  for 
more  than  $5,000,000  are  pending 
in  court  against  some  65  dealers. 

More  than  50  slaughterers  and 
wholesale  meat  dealers  have  been 
suspended  for  various  periods, 
ranging  from  two  weeks  up  to  the 
duration  of  rationing,  while  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  injunction  orders  have 
been  obtained  against  another  75 
wholesalers. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Bowles  said 
in  Washington  that  enforcement  of 
wholesale  meat  regulations  has  been 
vigorous  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  since  the  early  part  of 
1943.  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Woolley 
have  pledged  themselves  to  con¬ 
tinuing  the  enforcement  drive 
against  the  black  market  in  meats 
and  poultry  at  the  present  stepped- 
up  pitch. 

Today,  tomorrow,  or  the  next 
day  we  will  be  indicting  the  first 
people  violating  the  poultry  ceil¬ 
ings  in  the  Delaware  producing 
area.  I  have  been  told  this  morn¬ 
ing  that  those  indictments  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  filed  in  the  next  day 
or  two. 

Of  course,  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  the  possibilities  of 
fat  and  fast  profits  tempt  specu¬ 
lators  and  chiselers  who  have  never 
been  in  this  business  before,  and 
who  believe  that  they  can  get  away 
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with  it  by  evasions  for  which  some 
of  their  predecessors  are  now  sit¬ 
ting  in  jail. 

A  Fight  on  Inflation 

You  can  rest  assured  that  the 
OP  A  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  these  lawbreakers  who  are  out 
for  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
people’s  fight  against  inflation. 

OPA’s  fight  against  violating 
food  retailers  has  also  been  main¬ 
tained  at  an  increasing  pace.  The 
results  of  this  vigorous  policy  are 
made  known  to  the  public  almost 
daily,  as  violators  by  the  scores 
are  fined  or  jailed  in  magistrates’ 
courts,  in  actions  brought  by  the 
OP  A  under  New  York  State  War 
Council  authorizations. 

From  this  brief  review  of  OPA 
enforcement  activity,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  we  are  concentrating 
our  heavy  guns  at  violations  at  the 


wholesale  levels.  We  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  along  this  line. 

We  are  always  uncovering  new 
evasions.  It  might  interest  you  to 
know  that  in  a  few  days  we  will 
go  into  court  and  put  an  end  to  a 
newly  uncovered  operation  which 
had  the  effect  of  taking  substantial 
amounts  of  meat  away  from  retail 
butchers  and  consumers.  This  was 
contributing  to  the  current  short¬ 
age  of  meat  in  the  retail  stores  and 
in  homes. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make 
one  observation:  We  who  are  in 
OPA  who  fight  this  daily  battle, 
try  to  do  our  best  with  the  resources 
at  our  command,  are  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  part 
of  the  big  army  that  is  fighting  this 
war  on  the  battlefronts  around  the 
world  and  so  long  as  we  fight  black 
marketeers  in  meat  and  other  com¬ 
modities  can  we  hope  to  bring 
about  substantial  results. 
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.  .  common  sense  and  fair  play  .  .  .  these  .  .  .  can  easily 
stamp  out  the  black  market.” 

Why  Black  Markets  in  Food? 

By  Nathan  Sweedler 

Attorney,  Eastern  States  Independent  Slaughterers  &  Meat  Packers,  Tnc. 


have  been  asked  to  discuss 
“Why  Black  Markets  in 
Food  ?  ”  To  go  extensively  into 
a  discussion  of  all  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  price  gouging  and 
unlawful  practices  would  take  a 
protracted  period,  far  too  long  for 
the  time  allotted  me.  However, 
there  are  many  salient  points  which 
I  shall  bring  out  in  this  talk. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  men  in  our 
armed  services  have  the  first  call 
on  all  our  supplies.  Their  needs 
must  be  met  regardless  of  all  else. 
Every  American  is  in  this  war 
wholeheartedly  and  with  but  one 
thought  in  mind,  and  that  is  a 
speedy  victory  and  a  lasting-  peace. 

All  else  must  be  subordinate  to 
this  objective.  We  all  have  loved 
ones  on  the  various  fighting  fronts. 
Our  hearts,  our  minds,  and  our 
spirits  are  with  them.  Their  wel¬ 
fare  and  their  comfort  are  our  first 
concern.  Therefore,  the  subject  of 
black  markets,  that  insidious  viper 
which  is  sapping  the  vitality,  en¬ 
dangering  the  health  and  upsetting 
our  economic  condition  at  home,  is 
of  imperative  concern  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  it  if  we  are  to  preserve 
democracy  at  home  and  back  up 
our  men  at  the  fighting  front.  They 
expect  it  of  us  and  have  a  just 
right  to  demand  that  we  maintain 
a  rigid  vigilance  at  home. 


rot  OW! 

V-4 frj 

Congress  has  taken  measures 
through  emergency  price  control, 
rationing,  allocation  of  materials 
and  other  enactments  to  prevent 
inflation,  to  give  each  person  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  avail¬ 
able  food  supply  and  to  provide 
for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  at  home  during  the  war 
emergency. 

Some  such  legislation  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  war  time  and  I  doubt  if 
any  person  has  any  objection  to  it. 
In  fact,  if  these  measures  were  put 
into  operation  as  Congress  in¬ 
tended  and  an  effort  were  made  to 
coordinate  the  various  agencies  and 
operate  them  in  a  common  sense, 
fairplay  method,  it  is  possible  that 
we  would  never  have  known  black 
markets  in  this  country.  However, 
theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  is 
another. 
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OPA  Arbitrary 

In  practice,  OPA  has  been  arbi¬ 
trary.  Prices  have  been  fixed 
throughout  without  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  requirements,  costs,  distribution 
methods,  etc.  Although  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Price  Control  Act  clearly 
sets  forth  in  Section  H — Quote — 
“The  powers  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to 
compel  changes  in  the  business 
practices,  cost  practices  or  methods 
or  means  or  aids  to  distribution  in 
any  agency,”  the  exact  opposite 
has  occurred  in  most  all  industries, 
and  especially  the  food  industry  in 
which  we  are  vitally  concerned. 

Since  the  start  of  OPA,  I  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the 
meat  industry  and  can  speak  from 
firsthand  knowledge  of  just  what 
has  happened  there  and  the  ostrich¬ 
like  attitude  of  OPA  in  handling 
the  situations  as  they  arise. 

Prices  were  arbitrarily  set  on 
meats,  cuts  and  grades  were 
changed  from  those  generally  in 
use  to  others  and  sometimes  these 
were  entirely  new  to  both  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  public  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  confusion.  The  attempt 
to  change  the  eating  habits  of  the 
nation  may  well  be  illustrated  by 
an  incident  in  the  fish  market. 

For  generations,  the  public  has 
been  accustomed  to  purchasing  its 
codfish  with  the  skin  off.  OPA, 
through  some  master  mind,  de¬ 
cided  to  change  this  practice  and 
ruled  that  henceforth  codfish  would 
be  sold  with  the  skin  on. 

Thus  no  fisherman  was  allowed 
to  skin  codfish.  However,  the  pub¬ 
lic,  unaccustomed  to  codfish  with 
the  skin  on,  refused  to  buy  it  in 
that  condition  and  storehouses  in 


Boston  were  filled  with  codfish 
while  the  market  exhibited  a  short¬ 
age  in  fish. 

Again,  take  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  A  farmer  recently  commented 
in  the  New  York  Times — “My  farm 
is  set  to  produce  130,000  pounds 
of  chicken  a  year.  Three  years  ago 
I  paid  $45.85  a  ton  for  feed.  This 
month  I  paid  $86.  Three  years 
ago  I  paid  $8.55  a  100  for  chicks. 
This  month  I  paid  $13.30.  These 
increases  of  87  per  cent  and  55 
per  cent  are  applicable  to  all  poul¬ 
try  men  and  are  governed  by  ceil¬ 
ings.  Labor  has  gone  up  so  much 
or  more,  but,  of  course,  varies  with 
different  farms.  All  of  which  totals 
up  to  an  increase  of  77  per  cent  in 
my  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
chicken.  I  do  not  sell  above  the 
ceiling  price  and  as  a  result  am 
fearing  the  end  of  my  business  and 
the  loss  of  the  savings  invested  in 
the  farm.” 

Thus,  we  see  that  costs  are  con¬ 
tinuously  going  up  while  the  ceil¬ 
ing  price  remains  the  same. 

For  instance,  when  the  house¬ 
wife  enters  a  store  and  requests 
butter,  the  retailer  realizes  that  if 
he  does  not  get  it  for  her,  she  will 
go  elsewhere  and  secure  it  at  black 
market  prices.  So  he  must  see  to 
it  that  he  has  butter  on  hand.  He 
just  cannot  say  “I  am  going  out 
of  business  because  I  cannot  get 
items  at  ceiling  prices.” 

It  has  taken  years  for  these  small 
business  men  to  build  up  their 
business  and  many  of  them  have 
now  reached  a  period  in  life  where 
it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  find 
employment  in  private  industry  or 
go  into  some  other  line  of  endeavor. 

Therefore,  they  follow  the  course 
of  least  resistance  and  supply  the 
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butter  at  cost.  Again,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  and  in  some  commodities, 
a  merchant  will  buy  his  goods  at 
black  market  prices  and  sell  them 
at  ceiling.  Thus,  he  absorbs  a  loss 
on  one  item  with  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  his  loss  on  another. 

lie  soon  discovers  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  do  this  for  long  even  though 
in  the  past  it  was  an  established 
business  practice.  The  OPA,  in 
establishing  ceiling  prices,  has  al¬ 
lowed  no  latitude  and  so  the  in¬ 
dividual  merchant  soon  has  to 
figure  on  making  each  item  pay  for 
itself  if  he  intends  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Many  Factors  Ignored 

For  instance,  in  setting  the  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  on  meat,  OPA  never 
consulted  local  cattlemen,  slaugh¬ 
terers  and  processors.  It  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  freight 
rates,  refrigeration,  loss  of  weight 
in  slaughtering  and  dressing,  losses 
due  to  illness,  death  and  rejections, 
cost  of  feeding  cattle  in  transit  and 
in  stockyards  and  labor  costs,  all 
of  which  go  into  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  price  was  arbitrarily  set  and 
it  was  discovered  that  slaughterers 
were  required  to  sell  their  product 
at  a  ceiling  price  below  the  actual 
cost  of  putting  it  on  the  market.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  could  not  be 
done — that  is  easy  for  everybody 
but  those  who  had  charge  of  estab¬ 
lishing  ceilings. 

While  they  admitted  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  and  that  a  hard¬ 
ship  was  being  inflicted  upon  the 
small  business  man,  there  was 
really  nothing  that  could  be  done 
about  it. 


I  have  spent  days  in  New  Yor-k 
with  local  and  regional  officials  of 
the  OPA  trying  to  get  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  out  of  chaos  and  a 
fair  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
price  problem,  but  without  result. 
I  found  that  local  officials  were 
merely  rubber  stamps  for  Wash¬ 
ington  and  that  before  anything 
could  be  done  about  a  local  prob¬ 
lem  the  master  minds  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capitol  must  be  consulted. 
Trip  after  trip  was  made  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  nothing  but  a  gigantic 
run  around  and  good  natured 
brush-off  as  a  result. 

Hour  after  hour  I  studied  the 
17  odd  volumes  of  OPA  regulations 
— it  is  like  going  through  a  maze 
which  has  no  entrance  or  exit.  The 
layman  is  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  rules,  regulations  and 
requirements.  Even  the  seasoned 
lawyer  finds  himself  stymied,  for 
just  as  he  has  apparently  got  a 
solution,  he  discovers  that  a  more 
recent  ruling  which  has  not  yet 
been  published  has  upset  the  apple¬ 
cart  and  he  has  to  start  all  over 
again. 

In  fixing  prices,  OPA  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  time 
and  money  involved  in  filing  re¬ 
ports,  keeping  additional  records, 
and  answering  questionnaires.  In 
addition,  the  OPA  employs  numer¬ 
ous  inspectors  to  harass  and  annoy 
the  small  business  man,  upset  his 
operations  and  generally  discour¬ 
age  him,  all  of  which  increases  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution 
and  for  which  the  business  man 
may  not  hope  for  compensation. 

Now,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
mathematics  that  a  business  man 
cannot  sell  his  wares  for  less  than 
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it  costs  him  to  produce  them  and 
stay  long-  in  business.  Any  fourth 
grade  student  can  figure  that  out. 

Either  the  business  man  must 
get  his  costs  back  and  a  reasonable 
profit  with  which  to  live  and  ex¬ 
pand  his  business,  or  he  must  sus¬ 
pend  operations.  His  equipment  is 
constantly  depreciating,  replace¬ 
ments  must  be  provided  and  he 
must  have  the  means  to  take  care 
of  these  costs. 

But  Two  Choices 

Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  ?  Obviously  from  the  sales 
of  his  product;  but  when  a  ceiling 
is  set  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  additional  expenses 
are  heaped  on  him  by  overhead  in 
filing  reports,  keeping  records  and 
answering  questionnaires,  how  can 
he  get  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
his  business?  The  answer  is — he 
can’t.  Therefore,  he  is  given  but 
two  choices — close  down  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  duration,  throw  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  make  them  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayer,  or  supply  the  funds 
through  getting  more  than  ceiling 
prices. 

Some  have  taken  the  first  alterna¬ 
tive  and  have  closed  down.  Others, 
who  want  to  be  honest,  and  feel 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  country  and  to  back  up  the 
boys  at  the  fighting  front  have  kept 
open  and  have  tried  to  continue 
their  established  practice — a  prac¬ 
tice  upon  which  this  very  country 
was  founded — that  of  getting  back 
their  actual  costs.  This  has  been 
termed  the  “black  market.” 

The  customer  wants  food  and  is 
ready  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 
None  of  us  are  looking  for  charity. 


No  one  expects  the  local  merchant 
to  be  a  philanthropist  and  hand 
out  a  dole  to  every  customer;  yet 
with  many  of  the  current  ceiling 
prices  that  is  just  what  the  OPA 
is  requiring  the  manufacturer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  distributor  and  even 
the  small  neighborhood  store  to  do. 

For  a  time,  he  tries  to  do  it. 
Then  he  is  faced  with  the  problem 
of  closing  up  his  shop  or  getting 
back  his  costs.  He  has  always  got 
his  costs  out  of  his  sales  and  he 
sees  no  wrong  in  continuing.  He 
feels  that  it  is  his  God-given  right. 
Therefore,  through  one  means  or 
another  he  reimburses  himself  for 
his  losses  and  finds  that  he  is  in  the 
black  market. 

After  a  study  of  the  situation,  I 
offered  a  number  of  solutions  in 
the  meat  industry,  each  of  which 
would  have  established  prices,  held 
the  line  and  would  have  curtailed 
if  not  entirely  eliminated  the  black 
market.  First  1  offered  to  purchase 
a  carload  of  cattle,  turn  it  over  to 
OPA  to  check  the  costs  of  freight, 
feeding,  refrigeration,  loss  slaugh¬ 
tering,  etc.  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions  and  then  establish  an 
equitable  ceiling  price  which  would 
be  honest. 

In  this  I  had  the  cooperation  of 
the  Mayor.  What  was  the  result? 
OPA  rejected  the  proposition. 
However,  it  still  holds  good  and  I 
am  willing  to  do  the  same  thing 
today,  turning  the  cattle  over  to 
this  committee  and  let  it  determine 
the  cost  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution,  and  the  actual  ceiling  price 
which  should  be  established. 

Pooling  Proposed 

The  second  proposal  was  to  pool 
interests  of  cattlemen,  slaughterer, 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  OUR  MEAT  SUPPLY 


WITH  LEGAL  MARKETS 

Meat  must  be  stamped  with 
slaughterer’s  permit  number 

Slaughterers  must  set  aside  certain 
amounts  for  war  use 

War  and  civilian  needs  are  mel 


Supply  for  war  needs  is  endangered 
Black  market  slaughterers  avoid  inspection 
Valuable  meat  by-products  are  wasted 


Honest  people  get  less  while 
chiselers  pay  fancy  prices  to 
get  more  than  their  share 


It’s  a 
BLACK 
MARKET  if... 


,  you  get  meat  without  points 


OWl 
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wholesaler  and  retailer  for  the 
duration  by  the  consignment  meth¬ 
od.  This  might  have  enabled  the 
present  ceiling  to  be  maintained 
and  would  have  covered  costs.  It 
received  much  support  and  was 
legal.  However,  as  soon  as  it  was 
proposed,  OPA  instituted  a  ruling 
forbidding  such  practices. 

The  third  plan  was  direct  sales 
from  producer  to  consumer.  This 
was  tried  out  in  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket  with  considerable  success. 

Let  us  take  another  method  of 
OPA  which  is  creating  the  black 
market.  No  attempt  is  being  made 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  black 
market,  and  thus  eliminating  it. 
Instead,  offenders  are  being  hailed 
into  court  in  wholesale  lots  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  extracted 
in  fines.  These  fines  are  added  to 
the  cost  of  operation  and  are  re¬ 
couped  through  further  black  mar¬ 
ket  operations. 

In  the  Produce  News  of  October 
14,  1944,  headed  “OPA  Enforcing 
Compliance  by  Tricking  Trade,” 
many  of  the  current  practices  are 
illustrated.  These  usually  accom¬ 
plish  the  aim  of  price  control  by 
making  a  victim  of  an  innocent 
merchant.  “The  procedure  is  sim¬ 
ple,”  the  article  states.  Once  its 
casual  appearance  has  disarmed 
the  victim,  merchants  are  ap¬ 
proached  in  their  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  OPA  enforcement  officers 
who  ask  them  a  few  simple  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  good-natured  and  friend¬ 
ly  manner  about  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  He  asks  questions 
such  as  “Do  you  sell  cabbages'?” 
“Yes.”  “You  obey  the  OPA  rules, 
don’t  you?”  “Yes.”  “You 
wouldn’t  mind  signing  a  paper 


stating  these  facts  to  help  me  with 
a  little  survey  that  I  am  making  in 
the  trade?”  “No,  of  course  not.” 
Whereupon,  the  merchant  signs  his 
name  to  a  mimeographed  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  harmless  canvass. 

The  OPA  man  thereupon  wit¬ 
nesses  the  signature  and  signs  his 
own  name  in  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  where  the  questionnaire 
reads  ‘  ‘  Sworn  to  and  signed  by  me 
this  -  day  of  -  1944.” 

Unknowingly,  and  without  rais¬ 
ing  his  right  hand  the  merchant 
lias  sworn  to  a  legal  document  that 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  charge 
against  him.  In  a  week  or  so  he 
may  be  notified  to  appear  before 
the  enforcement  attorney  of  the 
OPA  where  he  finds  that  he  has 
in  his  affidavit  admitted  violation 
of  the  letter  on  the  law  in  regard 
to  selling  under  OPA  price  control 
regulations. 

“You  do  not  want  to  violate 
these  regulations,”  he  is  asked, 
and  naturally  says  “No.”  “Well, 
then,”  says  the  OPA  man,  “I  want 
you  to  sign  this  other  paper  which 
says  that  you  agree  to  abide  by 
these  regulations.”  tie  signs  it. 
The  records  show  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  in  the  Greater  New 
York  area  have  signed  these  docu¬ 
ments. 

Incidentally  or  rather  actually, 
they  are  consent  decrees,  legal  and 
binding  in  every  respect.  Actually, 
too,  they  contain  an  admission  of 
previous  violation  by  the  merchant 
and  a  promise  to  the  Court  not  to 
repeat  the  offense.  The  fact  is  that 
any  subsequent  violation,  inten¬ 
tional  or  not,  becomes  a  second 
offense  and  the  violator  is  imme¬ 
diately  liable  for  contempt  of 
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Court.  As  such  he  has  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  defense.  The  judge  may 
fine  or  imprison  him  without  a  trial. 

Shop  Closing  Suggested 

Recently  OPxV  has  suggested  that 
the  shops  of  price  gougers  be  closed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  tlie  enforcement  officers  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  prohibition  closed 
speakeasies.  What  was  applicable 
to  the  speakeasy,  which  in  itself 
was  illegal  and  an  outlaw  institu¬ 
tion,  is  not  applicable  to  legitimate 
business.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
operator  of  the  speakeasy  was  will¬ 
ingly  violating  the  law  and  knew 
his  operations  were  illegal.  In  the 
case  of  the  present  alleged  black 
market,  the  merchant  is  dealing  in 
legitimate  commodities,  trying  to 
do  an  honest  business  and  carry  on 
a  practice  which  has  been  in  vogue 
ever  since  this  country  has  been 
established — that  of  getting  back 
his  legitimate  cost  of  operation  plus 
a  reasonable  living  expense. 

To  close  these  stores  would 
greatly  decrease  the  number  of  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  outlets,  increase 
the  demand  on  stores  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate,  thus  enlarging 
black  market  operations,  for  fewer 
outlets  mean  less  food  supply  for 
a  greater  number  and  the  favored 
ones  would  be  required  to  pay 
much  above  ceiling  in  order  to  get 
their  required  rations. 

The  Mayor1  has  suggested  put¬ 
ting  officers  into  so-called,  chisel¬ 
ing  stores.  This,  in  itself,  would  be 
an  indirect  black  market  operation, 
in  that  the  officers  would  have  to 
be  paid  and  those  salaries  would 


1  Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia.  of  New  York, 
at  the  1944  hearing  in  New  York  City. 


come  out  of  the  taxpayer,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  taxation  which  would 
amount  to  adding  a  few  pennies 
more  to  the  ceiling  price  of  each 
article  bought,  while  it  would  not 
be  visible  and  would  not  violate 
ceiling  prices,  it  would  through  an 
indirect  means  bring  about  infla¬ 
tion  through  a  heavy  tax  burden 
on  a  long  suffering  public  whose 
back  is  now  bent  double  wTith  heavy 
taxes. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Mayor 
would  make  this  suggestion  in  view 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  at  a  meeting  of  Local  5  Packing 
House  Workers  Union,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1944 — “I  know  the  City  is 
in  the  black  market,”  said  the  vice- 
president,  “the  Mayor  has  a  hand 
in  it,  I  have  gone  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  twice  with  him  on  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  ’  ’ 

As  a  result  of  this  and  many 
similar  meetings,  a  wholesale  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  slaughtering  industry  in 
New  York  City  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  is  threatened  because 
slaughterers  want  to  remain  in 
business  and  be  honest  in  their 
dealings,  but  cannot  do  so  under 
OPA  ceilings.  Thus  it  becomes  a 
vicious  circle  and  nobody  benefits. 

Inflation  comes  upon  us  and 
everything  gets  out  of  hand. 

Wages  Also  a  Factor 

Another  contributing  factor  to 
black  markets  in  foods  is  the  im¬ 
practical  manner  in  which  wage 
stabilization  is  handled'.  An  exist¬ 
ing  slaughterer  finds  the  wages  of 
his  employees  frozen;  but  a  new 
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company  coming  into  tlie  field  lias 
no  such  established  ceilings  and 
can  make  his  own  wage  scale.  Thus 
he  may  pay  higher  wages  than  his 
competitor  and  create  a  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  labor  circles.  Of  course, 
in  order  to  make  a  change  of  em¬ 
ployment  an  employee  must  get  a 
release.  If  the  employer  refuses, 
the  employee  finds  ways  through 
absenteeism,  illness  or  other  devices 
to  secure  his  release  and  get  em¬ 
ployment  at  higher  wages.  No  one 
can  blame  him  for  this.  In  fact,  a 
worker  deserves  to  get  all  he  can 
legally. 

Now,  in  most  cases  the  dealer 
in  the  black  market  does  not  want 
to  participate  in  these  operations. 
In  fact  he  loathes  them ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  forced 
upon  him  in  order  that  he  exist. 
Thus  he  cannot  sell  for  ceiling 
prices.  He  has  to  be  secretive  in 
his  operations  and  artificial  short¬ 
ages  are  created.  Today,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  sugar  shortage  in 
stores,  yet  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  all  the  sugar  one  wants  can 
be  obtained  at  20  cents  a  pound. 
Secret  operations  in  food  com¬ 
modities  endanger  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  citizenry. 


They  are  stored  in  improper 
places,  exposed  to  dust,  dirt  and 
impurities  which  may  taint  or  spoil 
the  food.  They  are  often  produced  : 
under  insanitary  conditions  and 
without  proper  inspection.  All  of  < 
which  could  be  eliminated  under  | 
a  common  sense,  practical  opera-  i 
tion  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con¬ 
trol  and  Wage  Stabilization. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  various 
wartime  acts  as  they  are  written 
and  passed.  They  specifically  pro¬ 
vide  against  such  operations.  The 
trouble  rests  with  the  operation 
and  enforcement,  the  lack  of  con-  j 
sideration  and  fair  play,  the  using 
of  the  war  emergency  to  demand 
the  impossible  and  the  making  of  < 
law  breakers  out  of  honest  men 
wbo  want  to  do  the  right  thing  by  ; 
everybody,  but  who  must  live  and 
in  order  to  live  must  not  only  get  ' 
back  costs,  but  in  addition  have  j 
enough  left  to  buy  three  square  I 
meals  a  day  and  have  a  place  in 
which  to  sleep. 

What  is  needed  is  common  sense  -1 
and  fair  play.  Put  these  into  oper¬ 
ation  and  we  can  easily  stamp  out 
the  black  markets. 
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.  .  much  of  the  meat  available  far  civilian  supply  note 
finds  its  icay  into  black  market  outlets.” 

Meat  Shortages — and  Relief 

By  Joseph  Cohn 

Counsel,  Meat  Trade  Institute,  Inc.  and 
New  York  Council  of  Wholesale  Meat  Dealers,  Inc. 


The  meat  situation  in  New 
York  City  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  meat  famine  of  an  even  more 
serious  nature  than  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  1943.  The  recent  res¬ 
toration  of  most  meats  to  ration¬ 
ing,  making  85  per  cent  of  all  meat 
subject  to  rationing,  and  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  Directive  relating  to 
prices  of  live  cattle,  though  un¬ 
questionably  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  have  not  improved  and 
will  not  sufficiently  improve  the 
situation  here,  and  home  consum¬ 
ers  in  New  York  are  now  again 
faced  with  a  situation  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  meat  for  their  ration  points. 

Reports,  attributing  the  current 
meat  shortage  to  delay  of  certain 
meat  shipments  in  transit  owing  to 
bad  weather  and  making  much  ado 
about  millions  of  pounds  of  meat 
received  in  or  on  the  way  to  this 
city,  are  misleading,  in  that  any 
gap  in  supply  due  to  such  tem¬ 
porary  cause  as  delay  in  transit 
would  under  normal  circumstances 
be  adequately  filled  by  regular  in¬ 
ventories  generally  available  in 
local  wholesale  meat  coolers,  and 
in.  that  meat  receipts  in  this  city 
or  area  bear  no  relationship  what¬ 
soever  to  the  local  supply  of  meat 
available  for  home  consumption 
and  a  decline  or  increase  in  such 
meat  receipts  is  no  indication  what¬ 


soever  as  to  how  much  of  the  meat 
so  received  will  be  available  for 
purchase  by  home  consumers. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  rela¬ 
tionship  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  even  such  meat  shipments 
as  are  received  here  by  civilian 
consignees  now  generally  consists 
of  meat  shipped  here  by  Western 
slaughterers  for  preparation  for 
sale  to  the  armed  forces  and  war 
procurement  agencies,  and  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  remainder 
is  intended  for  or  is  eventually 
absorbed  by  the  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant  trade  and  never  reaches  whole¬ 
sale  establishments  selling  to  retail 
butchers  or  retail  butcher  shops. 

Nor  is  the  new  meat  famine  here 
due  to  a  shortage  of  livestock  or 
expected  curtailment  of  livestock 
production,  or  increased  meat  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  armed  forces  and 
war  procurement  agencies,  or  in¬ 
creased  consumer  demand  for  meat 
in  high  wage  war  industry  areas, 
as  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  undoubtedly  again  try 
to  explain,  for  the  facts  are : 

1.  That  the  total  meat  required 
by  existing  war  food  orders  to  be 
set  aside  for  war  needs  does  not 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  meat  of  all  kinds  pro¬ 
duced  under  Federal  inspection; 

2.  That  all  types  and  cuts  of 
meat,  for  which  there  may  have 
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otherwise  been  an  increased  con¬ 
sumer  demand  in  high  wage  war 
industry  areas,  have  now  been  re¬ 
stored  to  rationing  and  should 
henceforth  be  available  to  any 
group  of  consumers  only  to  the 
extent  of  ration  points  in  their 
hands;  and 

3.  That,  according  to  the  War 
Food  Administration’s  own  esti¬ 
mates,  present  herds  and  expected 
1945  production  of  livestock  will 
be  sufficient  to  fill  all  war  meat 
requirements  and  all  civilian  meat 
requirements  under  rationing. 

The  fact  also  is  that  the  new 
local  meat  famine,  as  well  as  the 
meat  famines  which  prevailed  here 
in  1942  and  1943,  is  not  and  has 
not  been  due  solely  to  lack  of  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  on  livestock,  as  the  price 
difficulties  resulting  therefrom  are 
not  peculiar  to  this  area  and  have 
prevailed  in  the  same  measure  in 
other  areas  where  meat  has  been 
much  more  plentiful,  but  is  and 
has  been  due  primarily  to  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  War 
Pood  Administration  policy  and 
provisions  which  have  regularly 
and  consistently  operated  to  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  this  city’s  sources 
of  supply  and  channels  of  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  of  meat  and  has 
made  impossible  the  continued  flow 
of  meat  through  normal  and  estab¬ 
lished  channels  of  wholesale  meat 
distribution  here. 

That  said  policy  and  provisions 
will  bring  about  a  further  meat, 
famine  here,  was  predicted  by  the 
wholesale  meat  trade  here,  as  early 
as  February,  1944,  in  a  report  on 
“The  Meat  Situation  in  the  City 
of  New  York”  submitted  by  the 
undersigned  Institute  and  Council 


to  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
published  in  the  Consolidated  Re¬ 
port  of  said  Commission  for  the 
year  1944  (Legislative  Document, 
*1944,  No.  73,  pages  124  to  128), 
wherein  it  was  stated : 

“All  indications  are  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  unless  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  War  Food 
Administration  price  and  ration¬ 
ing  policies  be  radically  changed 
to  take  into  full  account  the  com¬ 
plex  meat  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  peculiar  to  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area, 
which  has  a  population  of  12,000,- 
000  but  no  nearby  livestock  pro¬ 
ducing  centers  or  adequate 
slaughtering  facilities  of  its  own, 
New  York  City  will,  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  again  face  a 
meat  famine  of  even  more  serious 
proportions  than  prevailed  there 
during  most  of  the  year  1943. 
Moreover,  the  expected  meat 
shortage  will  recur  in  New  York 
City,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  meat  may  continue  to  be 
plentiful  elsewhere.” 

Having,  since  the  early  days  of 
meat  price  control,  repeatedly 
warned  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  about  the  dislocating 
effect  of  the  existing  meat  price 
policy  and  provisions,  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  war 
effort  that  the  people  and  the  meat 
industry  of  the  city  of  New  York 
should  know  the  true  causes  of  the 
recurrent  meat  famines  here  and 
the  measures  necessary  to  relieve 
same,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
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by  the  undersigned  Institute  and 
Council : 

Causes  of  Famine 

That  the  true  causes  of  the  re¬ 
current  meat  famines  here  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  slaughterhouses  and 
slaughterers’  branchhouses  here 
normally  supplied  only  a  part  of 
the  meat  required  by  the  people  of 
this  city,  and  that  most  retail 
butchers  here  normally  depended 
for  all  or  a  major  part  of  their 
meat  requirements  upon  non¬ 
slaughtering  wholesalers  (includ¬ 
ing  non-slaughtering  processors), 
who  brought  here  weekly  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  dressed  meat  from 
Western  slaughterhouses  of  the 
major  packers  and  of  independent 
slaughterers,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  distributed  much  of  the 
meat  produced  in  the  local  slaugh¬ 
terhouses  of  the  major  packers  and 
in  the  local  independent  slaughter¬ 
houses  ; 

2.  That  section  172  of  the  Sani- 
tary  Code  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1917, 
prohibits  the  sale  or  possession  of 
any  meat  not  Federally  inspected 
and  passed  (unless  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  city,  which  inspects 
only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
incoming  meat),  and  that  by  rea¬ 
son  thereof  the  people  of  this  city 
normally  were  and  still  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Federally  inspected 
meat  for  virtually  their  entire  meat 
supply ; 

3.  That,  in  the  absence  of  new 
sources  of  civilian  supply  of  Fed¬ 
erally  inspected  meat  due  to  exist¬ 
ing  provisions  requiring  a  laijge 
part  of  the  production  of  such  meat 
to  be  set  aside  for  Avar  needs,  this 


area,  Avhich  normally  drew  its  meat 
supply  from  virtually  every  part 
of  the  Nation,  cannot  be  expected 
to  and  will  not  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  meat,  especially  at  ceil¬ 
ing  prices,  unless 

a.  Every  slaughterer  who  nor¬ 
mally,  directly  or  indirectly,  sup¬ 
plied  this  area  Avill  continue  to  do 
so  during  the  remainder  of  this 
war  emergency  period,  and  unless 

b.  The  deliveries  of  each  such 
slaughterer  to  every  wholesaler 
here,  whom  he  normally  supplied, 
be  in  substantially  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  current  total  civilian 
supply  of  meat,  as  were  his  de¬ 
liveries  to  such  wholesaler  prior 
to  said  period; 

4.  That,  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Sanitary  Code  provi¬ 
sions,  any  deficiency  in  the  meat 
supply  of  this  city,  resulting  from 
the  discontinuance  or  curtailment 
of  shipment  by  any  slaughterer  Avho 
normally  supplied  this  city,  can¬ 
not  be  filled  or  relieved  by  addi¬ 
tional  non-Federally  inspected 
slaughter,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
areas  having  no  such  local  laws; 

5.  That,  notwithstanding  the  ob¬ 
vious  necessity  of  their  continuing 
to  supply  their  estwhile  Avholesaler 
customers,  the  major  packers  have, 
since  the  beginning  of  meat  price 
control,  regularly  and  consistently 
refused  to  sell  any  meat  to  \Ahole- 
salers,  Avliom  they  normally  sup¬ 
plied  and  upon  whom  the  civilian 
population  here  normally  depended 
for  a  major  part  of  its  supply  of 
meat,  or  to  sell  any  meat  to  retail 
butchers  Avho  normally  purchased 
from  wholesalers,  and  have  made 
available  to  the  consuming  public 
here  only  such  quantities  of  meat 
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as  they  have  been  able  to  sell  di¬ 
rectly  through  their  own  outlets  to 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  a  select 
retail  and  other  trade  of  their  own 
choosing ; 

6.  That,  owing  to  mandatory  car¬ 
load  discounts  and  other  price  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  wholesalers,  many 
Western  and  local  independent 
slaughterers,  who  have  no  branch- 
houses  here  and  who  normally 
served  this  area  by  shipping  a 
large  part  of  their  meat  supply  to 
wholesalers  in  this  city,  have  like¬ 
wise  found  it  more  advantageous 
to  sell  their  meat  elsewhere  and  to 
completely  discontinue  or  reduce 
their  shipments  to  wholesalers 
here; 

7.  That  much  of  the  meat  avail¬ 
able  for  civilian  supply,  which 
would  ordinarily  be  sold  to  and 
distributed  by  established  whole¬ 
salers  here,  now  finds  its  way  into 
black  market  distributive  outlets 
and  never  reaches  legitimate 
channels  of  trade; 

8.  That  wholesalers  here  have 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  meat  at  ceiling  prices  or  to 
maintain  their  establishments  with 
a  volume  insufficient  to  cover  oper¬ 
ating  costs ;  that  most  of  the  local 
firms  which  were  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  meat  business  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  meat  price  control  and 
had  been  engaged  in  said  busi¬ 
ness  for  generations  have  since  then 
been  forced  out  of  business,  and 
that  the  remaining  established 
wholesaler  firms,  which  still  strug¬ 
gle  along  with  little  or  no  meat, 
will  be  unable  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  much  longer  and  will  soon 
likewise  be  compelled  to  discon¬ 
tinue  operations ; 


9.  That  the  sources  of  supply 
and  the  trade,  which  wholesalers 
alread}’  ousted  or  about  to  be 
ousted  from  business  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish,  have  not 
been  taken  over  by  other  legitimate 
channels  of  trade,  but  by  racketeers 
of  every  kind  and  description,  who 
did  not  normally  engage  in  the 
wholesale  meat  business  and  who 
entered  said  business  during  the 
past  two  years,  when  same  could 
not  be  lawfully  operated  without 
substantial  loss,  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  capitalizing  on  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  engaging  in  profitable 
black  market  operations;  and 

10.  That  the  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  established  wholesalers 
from  the  meat  industry  here  has 
left  most  retail  butchers  here  with¬ 
out  any  legitimate  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  and  that  the  inability  of  said 
butchers  to  obtain  meat  at  ceiling 
prices  will  continue,  regardless  of 
the  establishment  of  ceiling  prices 
on  livestock  and  the  restoration  of 
most  meat  to  rationing,  until  regu¬ 
lar  wholesalers  be  enabled  to  re¬ 
sume  their  rightful  position  in  tin* 
meat  industry  here  and  to  continue 
to  supply  the  many  thousands  of 
retail  butchers,  who  normally  de¬ 
pended  on  them  for  their  supply 
of  meat. 

Recommendations 

That,  in  order  to  enable  regular 
wholesalers  here  to  continue  or  re¬ 
sume  operations,  and  retail  butch¬ 
ers  here  to  secure  needed  supplies 
of  meat  at  ceiling  prices,  it  is 
necessary : 

1.  That  every  slaughterer  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  monthly  to  every 
non-slaughtering  wholesaler,  who 
purchased  meat  from  him  during 
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(lie  year  1941,  the  same  percentage 
of  his  current  total  monthly  civil¬ 
ian  supply  of  each  kind  of  meat  as 
the  percentage  of  his  total  supply 
of  such  meat  which  he  sold  to  such 
wholesaler  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  1941 ; 

2.  That  equitable  distribution  of 
available  civilian  meat  among  regu¬ 
lar  wholesalers  be  further  assured, 
by  provisions  limiting  the  volume 
of  all  meats  (other  than  sausage), 
which  may  be  sold  by  any  whole¬ 
saler  or  other  intermediate  distrib¬ 
utor  to  purchasers  other  than  War 
Procurement  Agencies,  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  such  meat  sold  by  him  to 
such  purchasers  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1941 ; 

3.  That  all  mandatory  carload 
and  other  quantity  discounts  be 
eliminated  and  that  wholesalers  be 
again  enabled  to  buy  meat  in  car¬ 
load  quantities,  as  was  their  normal 
practice;  and 

4.  That  the  wholesalers’  oper¬ 
ating  margin  be  increased  to  2 ^ 
per  lb.,  which  is  the  minimum 
necessary  to  cover  operations  under 
present  conditions. 

That  the  slight  increase  in  the 
wholesalers’  operating  margin  will 
not  necessitate  an  upward  revision 
of  present  retail  ceiling  prices  of 
meat,  for  the  reason  that  retailers, 
who  are  now  able  to  purchase  meat 
from  packers  at  the  latter’s  ceiling 
prices,  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
buy  from  said  sources,  without  be¬ 
ing  affected  by  the  increase  in  the 
wholesalers’  operating  margin,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  retail  butchers, 
who  are  now  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  meat  from  black  market 
sources  or  to  buy  from  packers 
meat  tied  in  with  other  products 


which  they  cannot  sell,  will  gladly 
absorb  the  slight  increase  in  .cost 
resulting  from  the  increase  in  the 
wholesalers’  operating  margin, 
without  seeking  a  corresponding 
increase  in  retail  ceiling  prices. 

That  requests  for  relief  to  the 
foregoing  effect  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  War  Food 
Administration  by  the  undersigned 
Institute  and  Council,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  meat  price  con¬ 
trol,  but  have  been  to  no  avail. 

That  formal  and  documented 
protests  against  existing  price  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  wholesalers  here 
and  the  lack  of  implementation  of 
said  provisions,  reiterating  said  re¬ 
quests  for  relief,  will  be  filed  with 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  it  is  the 
earnest  hope  of  the  undersigned 
Institute  and  Council  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
all  other  Governmental  agencies 
having  any  jurisdiction  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  will  at  last  recognize  that  this 
city  and  area  cannot  be  supplied 
without  wholesalers;  that  a  break¬ 
down  of  meat  price  control  and 
rationing  here  due  to  lack  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  local  wholesalers  is  not 
purely  a  local  problem,  but  has 
seriously  impaired  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  seriously  impair  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  meat  price  con¬ 
trol  and  rationing  programs 
throughout  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  program  of  reserving  adequate 
meat  supplies  for  war  needs,  and 
that  no  measure  short  of  restoring 
the  normal  and  regular  channels 
of  wholesale  distribution  of  meat  in 
this  area  will  make  meat  price  con¬ 
trol  and  rationing  truly  effective. 
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.  .  primarily  a  price  problem  which  has  also  brought 
about  a  mal-distribution  of  meats.” 

Why  the  Meat  Shortage? 

By  W.  M.  Curtiss 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 
Management,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University 


1  — U.  S.  Army  (Signal  Corps)  Photo 

Our  fighting  men  eat  twice  as  much  as  they  would  have  eaten  as  civilians.  These 
men  have  lined  up  for  hot  “chow”  in  a  German  forest. 


A  variety  of  explanations  are 
given  for  the  winter  of 
1944-45  meat  ‘ 1  shortage.  ’  ’ 
One  is  that  production  is  down; 
another  is  that  we  are  shipping  so 
much  meat  abroad.  Still  another 
explanation  is  that  our  fighting 
men  eat  twice  as  much  as  they 
would  as  civilians.  Some  say  black 
markets  cause  the  shortage. 

In  1944,  in  the  United  States, 


we  produced  nearly  25  billion 
pounds  of  meat  compared  with  an 
annual  average  of  16  billion 
pounds  in  the  five  pre-war  years 
1935-39.  With  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  production, 
one  must  look  further  than  pro¬ 
duction  for  an  explanation  of  the 
‘  ‘  shortage.  ’  ’ 

Civilians  are  taking  what  meat 
is  left  after  deductions  for  lend- 
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lease  shipments  and  consumption 
by  the  armed  forces.  In  1944,  the 
year  of  great  “meat,  shortages,” 
civilians  had  143  pounds  of  meat 
compared  with  126  pounds  in  the 
1935-39  period.  No  one  was  greatly 
concerned  about  meat  shortages  in 
1935-39.  How  can  it  be,  then,  that 
in  1944,  with  civilian  meat  sup¬ 
plies  nearly  14  per  cent  greater 
than  the  pre-war  years,  people 
talked  about  the  meat  shortage, 
New  York  City  and  other  areas 
had  trouble  getting  meat,  and  there 
was  general  confusion  throughout 
the  trade  ?  Can  it  be  that  what  we 
call  a  “shortage”  really  has  little 
relation  to  the  actual  number  of 
pounds  of  meat  that  people  can 
buy  ? 

If  the  “meat  shortage”  is  not 
due  to  decreased  supplies,  what 
then  is  the  cause  of  it? 

What  appears  to  the  consumer 
as  a  meat  shortage  results  from  at 
least  three  conditions  which  should 
be  considered  separately.  (1)  The 
mal-distribution  of  the  available 
meat  supplies  which  has  resulted 
in  chaos  in  some  areas  like  New 
York  City  and  Boston;  (2)  That 
even  with  “normal”  distribution, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  meat ;  (3)  That  because  meat 
is  rationed  by  tickets,  the  same 
amount  to  each  individual,  some 
people  actually  have  less  meat  than 
formerly  although  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  has  more. 

The  mal-distribution  of  meat  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  Eastern  cities 
arid  other  areas  is  the  result  of 
trying  to  do  a  job  by  regulation 
that  is  just  too  big.  When  ceiling 
prices  are  set  on  meat,  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  various  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  in  the  channels  of 


distribution  and  for  different  areas 
and  for  all  the  different  cuts  and 
grades  of  meats.  This  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  complicated  job  which 
the  delicate  price  mechanism  nor¬ 
mally  handles  automatically, 
cheaply,  and  efficiently. 

Even  if  we  had  a  normal  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  available  meat  sup¬ 
plies,  consumers  would  feel  that 
there  is  a  meat  shortage  because 
meat  is  too  cheap.  In  normal 
times  the  price  mechanism  is  so 
delicately  balanced  that  the  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  a  commodity  are 
offset  by  the  amount  of  money 
people  are  willing  to  spend  on  that 
product  at  the  going  price.  Take 
automobiles  for  example.  If  the 
price  of  cars  is  $800  and  this  price 
just  moves  the  cars  that  are  manu¬ 
factured  so  that  anyone  Avho  has 
$800  to  spend  for  a  car  can  get 
one,  then  there  would  be  no  short¬ 
age.  Now,  if  peoples’  incomes  sud¬ 
denly  double  but  car  prices  remain 
the  same  and  the  number  produced 
remains  the  same,  then,  of  course, 
a  lot  more  people  will  want  new 
cars.  When  people  find  that  no 
more  cars  can  be  had,  even  though 
they  have  the  money,  then  they 
think  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars 
even  though  there  are  just  as  many 
as  before. 

A  similar  situation  has  arisen 
with  meat.  Peoples’  incomes,  after 
taxes,  have  doubled  since  the  pre¬ 
war  years  and  a  lot  more  money 
is  available  to  spend  for  meat.  If 
the  price  of  meat  is  not  allowed  to 
rise  along  with  increased  incomes 
or  if  available  supplies  do  not  ex¬ 
pand  along  with  incomes,  then 
people  feel  that  there  is  a  meat 
shortage  because  they  cannot  use 
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all  their  “meat”  money  at  prevail¬ 
ing  prices. 

Why  not  let  the  price  of  meat 
rise  to  a  point  where  some  of  the 
unusual  demand,  resulting  from 
high  incomes,  would  be  discour¬ 
aged  and  the  money  people  want 
to  spend  for  meat  would  balance 
the  available  supplies  so  that  no 
one  would  have  reason  to  say  there 
is  a  shortage?  “Oh,  my  no!”  some¬ 
one  says,  “the  price  would  go  out 
of  sight,”  or  “that  would  cause 
inflation,”  or  “the  farmers  would 
get  too  much  money  and  that  would 
cause  inflation  of  land  values,”  or 
“the  poor  man  wouldn’t  get  his 
fair  share  of  meat.”  Those  are  only 
a  few  of  the  goblins  that  are 
brought  out  when  this  question  is 
raised. 

Without  Controls,  What? 

How  much  would  the  price  of 
meat  rise  if  ceilings  were  removed? 
Or,  what  would  be  the  price  of 
meat  today  if  there  had  been  no 
ceilings  and  rationing?  One  prom¬ 
inent  official  said  meat  prices  would 
rise  to  “unbelievable  heights”  if 
cei lings  were  removed. 

One  branch  of  our  Government 
which  specializes  in  facts,  has  some 
information  which  indicates  what 
happens  to  meat  expenditures  with 
increasing  incomes  of  people.  It 
seems  that  when  incomes  double, 
expenditures  for  meat  increase 
about  50  per  cent.  Incomes  have 
about  doubled  since  the  pre-war 
years  and  as  a  result,  you  might 
expect  that  people  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  about  50  per  cent 
more  money  for  meat. 

Now  there  are  at  least  two  ways 
iii  which  people  may  increase  their 


expenditures  for  meat.  One  is  for 
them  to  buy  50  per  cent  more  meat 
at  the  same  price;  the  other  is  to 
buy  the  same  amount  of  meat  at  a 
50  per  cent  higher  price.  Actually 
we  have  had  a  little  of  both.  The 
amount  of  meat  has  increased  14 
per  cent  and  the  price  has  in¬ 
creased  30  per  cent  since  pre-war. 
Still,  people  seem  to  have  some 
“meat  money”  left  over  and  we 
say,  “you  can’t  spend  it  on  meat,” 
and  the  result  is  the  so-called  meat 
shortage. 

From  all  appearances,  it  would 
seem  that  the  price  of  meat  would 
have  to  rise  only  slightly  from  its 
present  level  to  balance  expanded 
incomes  with  available  meat  sup¬ 
plies.  In  normal  times,  we  would 
expect  that  a  14  per  cent  increase 
in  supplies  and  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  such  as  we  have 
experienced,  would  offset  a  95  per 
cent  rise  in  income.  On  this  basis, 
only  a  small  further  rise  in  meat 
prices  would  be  needed  to  absorb 
all  of  the  extra  “meat”  money 
that  people  have. 

Normal  relationships  of  income 
to  meat  expenditures  may  not  be 
entirely  applicable  to  present  con¬ 
ditions.  Because  of  the  limited 
supply  of  durable  consumer  goods 
such  as  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
stoves,  etc.,  the  money  which  peo¬ 
ple  would  normally  spend  for  these 
probably  increases  the  amount 
available  for  foods  and  other  goods 
and  services  which  are  available. 
Offsetting  this  influence,  to  an  un¬ 
known  degree,  is  the  pressure  on 
peoples’  incomes  to  buy  war  bonds 
or  to  save  money  in  other  ways  to 
buy  things  in  the  post-war  period 
as  they  become  available. 
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The  assumption  that  the  price 
would  rise  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
if  ceilings  were  removed,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  recently  reported 
statements  of  some  people  in  high 
places  that  meats  could  be  placed 
entirely  on  the  point-free  list  of 
rationed  items.  The  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  meats  were  placed  on 
the  point  list  does  not  mean  that 
rationing  was  necessary.  It  may 
be,  as  reported,  that  some  officials 
felt  that  people  needed  something 
to  make  them  more  war-conscious. 
If  a  price-controlled  product  no 
longer  needs  rationing,  as  may 
have  been  true  with  meats,  that  is 
an  indication  that  the  controlled 
price  is  no  lower  than  the  free 
market  price  would  be. 

If  the  price  mechanism  were 
again  allowed  to  operate,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  mal-distribution  of  meats 
would  be  solved  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  shortages  of  meat.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  thousands  of  individuals 
would  be  released  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  winning  the  war 
quickly.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the 
price  of  meat  would  rise  only 
slightly,  the  other  arguments 
against  such  action  would  be  rel¬ 
atively  unimportant. 

What  About  Inflation f 

“Still,”  you  hear,  “we  must 
hold  prices  down  to  prevent  infla¬ 
tion.”  That’s  much  like  saying  we 
must  cut  off  all  thermometers  at 
80°  to  keep  our  Summers  from  get¬ 
ting  so  hot.  We  could  do  that,  and 
our  “official”  temperature  would 
never  go  above  80°.  But  in  reality 
inflation  isn ’t  prevented  by  hold¬ 
ing  prices  down  any  more  than  a 
hot  day  is  prevented  by  controlling 


thermometers.  Inflation  can  only 
be  prevented  by  keeping  peoples’ 
incomes,  after  taxes,  in  line  with 
the  quantity  of  goods  and  services 
offered  for  sale.  We  have  failed  so 
badly  in  doing  this  that  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  talk  about  “holding  the 
line.” 

Some  argue  that  if  we  can  just 
hold  prices  down  until  after  the 
war  when  industry  can  get  back 
to  the  production  of  civilian  goods, 
we  can  avoid  inflation.  The  wages 
paid  labor  in  the  post-war  period 
will  create  purchase  orders  for 
whatever  goods  are  then  produced. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  price  controls  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  under  the  guise  of  in¬ 
flation  control  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  stumbling-blocks  to 
a  speedy  and  successful  reconver¬ 
sion. 

Price  Control  Arguments 

One  of  the  arguments  for  price 
control  which  has  been  frequently 
put  forth  is  that  it  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  poor  man  to  get  his 
fair  share  of  meat  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  the  rich  man  bid  it  away  from 
him.  Therefore,  we  give  each  per¬ 
son,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  activity, 
or  income,  tickets  entitling  each  to 
the  same  amount  of  meat.  If  it  is 
desirable  that  everyone  have  the 
same  amount  of  meat  in  wartime, 
why  isn’t  it  equally  desirable  in 
peacetime?  Actually  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  less  reason  to  attempt  an  equal 
distribution  in  wartime  because  the 
income  group  which  we  sometimes 
refer  to  as  the  lower-third  has  a 
higher  proportionate  rise  in  in¬ 
comes  during  inflation  a?id  high 
employment  than  other  incbme 
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groups.  They  are  able  to  buy  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  meat  sup¬ 
ply  than  formerly. 

If  it  is  wise  to  divide  the  meat 
equally,  why  not  also  divide  the 
automobiles  and  the  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  homes,  and  the 
jewelry,  and  the  mink  coats 
equally?  Those  who  accept  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  wealth  as  a  war  necessity 
should  realize  what  it  may  lead  to. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  United 
States  has  developed  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  great 
nation.  It  was  not  done  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  wealth  but  rather  by  per¬ 
mitting  a  man  to  receive  according 
to  his  contribution.  This  profit  mo¬ 
tive  has  stimulated  high  produc¬ 
tion  which,  after  all,  is  what  makes 
for  a  high  level  of  living.  True, 
there  are  some  imperfections  in 
this  system  but  that  is  no  reason 
to  discard  it  entirely. 

Price  Control  Bangers 

There  are  two  dangers  of  price 
control  and  other  forms  of  bureauc¬ 
racy  which  are  extremely  difficult 
to  measure  in  any  precise  manner 
but  which  are  no  less  real.  One  is 
the  various  forms  of  dishonesty 
both  in  high  places  and  in  low, 
which  are  apparent  to  all.  Every 
new  regulation  stimulates  someone 
to  try  to  find  a  way  around  it.  A 
commonly  heard  statement  is  that 
one  can’t  be  honest  and  stay  in 
business.  Black  markets  are  one 
expression  of  this  dishonesty.  Law¬ 
yers  are  hired  to  find  ‘  ‘  legal  ’  ’  ways 
of  getting  around  the  intent  of 
regulations.  The  ultimate  affect 
on  society  of  this  continual  weak¬ 


ening  of  the  moral  fiber  is  a  sober¬ 
ing  thought. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  condi¬ 
tion  brought  about  by  more  and 
more  bureaucratic  controls,  first 
under  the  guise  of  curing  a  de¬ 
pression  and  now  of  winning  a 
war,  is  our  gradual  giving  up  of 
our  economic  and  other  freedoms. 
There  are  those  who  think  we  can 
go  part  way  in  that  direction  and 
stop.  There  is  little  to  indicate 
that  those  who  are  trying  to 
“plan”  our  destiny  as  a  nation 
have  any  intention  of  stopping.  It 
may  still  not  be  too  late  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  we  want  the  increas¬ 
ing  levels  of  production  under  a 
system,  even  though  not  perfect, 
where  man  has  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  chance,  of  making  a  mis¬ 
take  and  of  going  broke  but  if  he 
succeeds  is  rewarded  accordingly, 
or  a  system  where  waste,  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  and  dishonesty  are  preval¬ 
ent  and  individuals  gain  advan¬ 
tages  through  pressure  groups. 
Under  the  latter  system  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  production  of  a 
nation  might  be  more  evenly  di¬ 
vided  but  much  less  would  be 
available  to  divide. 

The  present  meat  “shortage”  is 
neither  a  production  problem  nor 
a  shortage  of  supplies  for  civilians 
in  terms  of  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to.  It  is  primarily  a 
price  problem  which  has  also 
brought  about  a  mal-distribution 
of  meats.  These  ]n*oblems  are  not 
peculiar  to  meat.  Many  of  our 
“shortages”  of  such  things  as 
cigarettes  and  many  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  similar.  The  reme¬ 
dies  are  simple  and  the  advantages 
to  the  war  effort  would  be  great. 
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"Food  consumption  on  no  continent  differs  more  than  a  few  per  cent 
one  way  or  the  other  from  the  world  average.  ...” 

Food  Differences  Around  the  World 

By  F.  A.  Harper 

Professor  of  Marketing,  Cornell  University 


IF  you  were  to  sit  down  to  din¬ 
ner  with  every  family  in  the 
world  aside  from  the  United 
States,  you  would  probably  find 
that  only  about  one  person  out  of 
every  100  is  eating  as  well1  as  the 
average  person  in  this  country. 
With  our  present  war-mindedness, 
we  are  likely  to  think  of  war  as 
the  principal  cause  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  its  effects  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
foodstuff's.  We  think  of  instances 
like  the  beseiged  island  of  Malta 
and  of  Greece,  which  are  excep¬ 
tions  rather  than  the  rule  and 
affect  only  a  small  part  of  the 
world.  The  meagerness  of  diets 
around  the  world,  in  comparison 
with  ours,  is  to  only  a  minor  ex¬ 
tent  to  be*  explained  by  the  war. 
The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  world’s 
two  billion  people  are  now  eating 
about  the  same  foods  and  in  about 
the  same  quantities  as  they  did 
before  the  war.  The  present  “world 
food  problem”  is,  in  the  main,  a 
chronic  one;  it  existed  prior  to  the 
war,  and  even  as  far  back  as  the 
earliest  days  of  recorded  history. 
We  should  not  expect  the  problem 


to  disappear  automatically,  as  fog 
before  the  sun,  when  the  world 
returns  to  its  peacetime  pursuits. 

What  are  the  food  differences 
that  have  existed  around  the  world, 
from  the  standpoints  of  both  quan- 
ity  and  quality?  Accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  differences,  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  of  any  solution  of  the 
world ’s  food  problems — so  much  so 
as  was  knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the 
land  in  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

Quantities  of  Food  Eaten 

The  belief  prevails  that  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  exist,  even  in  normal 
times,  in  the  quantity  of  food 
eaten  per  person  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  We  visualize  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians  as 
existing  on  only  a  fraction  of  the 
food  we  eat.  But  this  is  not  true.2 
Food  consumption  on  no  continent 
differs  more  than  a  few  per  cent 
one  way  or  the  other  from  the 
world  average  of  about  560  pounds, 
dry  weight,  per  person. 

Why  do  our  ideas  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  differ  so  much  from  the  facts  ? 


1  “Eating  well”  is  used  here  in  an  economic  rather  than  in  a  nutritional  sense.  The 
same  is  true  throughout  this  paper  where  “quality”  and  other  similar  words  are  used 
to  describe  food  or  diet.  They  are  measurements  of  those  features  for  which  con¬ 
sumers  are  willing  to  spend  their  money,  irrespective  of  how  a  nutrition  laboratory 
worker  might  appraise  them.  Along  with  some  nutritive  features,  they  include 
others  such  as  palatability. 

2  “Quantity,”  as  used  here,  refers  to  the  amount  of  food  on  a  dry  basis.  To  include 
the  full  weight  of  foods  with  their  varying  water  contents,  from  cereals  with  a  low 
water  content  to  lettuce  having  95  per  cent  water,  is  to  use  a  basis  for  comparison 
that  is  meaningless  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  equally  satisfactory,  and  giving 
essentially  the  same  conclusions  as  these  based  on  dry  weights,  would  have  been 
comparisons  in  terms  of  calories  or  total  digestible  nutrients. 
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FIGURE  1.  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  BY  CONTINENTS 


On  a  quantity  basis,  consumption  of  people  on  the  different  continents  differs  by 
only  small  amounts.  (The  figures  are  preliminary) 


Asia 
Africa 
S.  America 
Europe 
N.  America 
Ocean ia 


It  is  partly  because  famines  in 
areas  like  China  and  India  have 
been  over-emphasized.  The  periodic 
famines  which  occur  in  these  areas 
are  local  and  temporary.  Some 
people  die,  but  following1  the  fam¬ 
ine,  when  good  crops  return,  the 
survivors — who  are  most  of  the 
people,  on  a  proportionate  basis — 
eat  enough  extra  to  rebuild  their 
bodies  to  about  their  former 
weights.  The  life-time  consumption 
of  the  survivors  is  affected  little 
by  the  famine. 

The  difference  between  overeat¬ 
ing  and  starvation  is  an  amazingly 
small  amount  of  food.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  if  an  ordinary  adult  were  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  his  food  in¬ 
take  by  only  about  three  per  cent, 
lie  would  lose  about  10  pounds  of 
weight  in  a  year ’s  time ;  if  he  were 
to  increase  it  by  three  per  cent,  he 
would  gain  about  10  pounds  in  a 
year.  This  change  in  weight  would, 
of  course,  be  so  small  as  to  be  un- 
noticeable  day  by  day,  and  hardly 
noticeable  week  by  week.  But  in 


10  years’  time  it  would  amount  to 
a  loss  or  gain  of  100  pounds.  This 
amount  of  change  is  conceivable 
only  for  a  person  either  seriously 
overweight  or  underweight,  as  the 
case  may  be,  before  this  loss  or 
gain  occurred ;  it  is  unthinkable  on 
a  continuing  basis,  on  a  national 
scale.  And  remember,  also,  that 
this  is  a  change  resulting  from  a 
variation  of  only  three  per  cent  in 
consumption,  which  is  so  small  as 
to  be  hardly  noticeable;  it  corre¬ 
sponds,  in  proportion,  to  a  change 
in  the  contents  of  a  glass  of  milk 
by  only  a  little  over  a  teaspoonful. 

The  human  body  is  in  some  ways 
like  a  passenger  bus.  Most  of  the 
gas  consumption  by  the  bus  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  motor  running 
and  the  various  parts  operating, 
to  move  the  empty  weight  of  the 
bus  along  the  road,  and  to  keep  the 
interior  heated  for  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers  in  wintertime.  A 
nation’s  food  requirement  (per 
capita)  is  of  the  same  nature;  most 
of  it  is  required  to  grow  the  chil- 
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dreii  to  their  adult  size,  to  keep 
the  bodies  functioning,  to  maintain 
the  “body  temperature,”  to  repair 
wornout  muscles  and  tissues,  and 
as  fuel  for  work  and  play — some 
to  pull  the  rickshaws  and  others  to 
move  their  overweight  bodies 
around  the  golf  courses.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  we  find  only 
slight  differences  between  nations 
or  continents,  in  terms  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  consumed,  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  black  and 
white,  between  warm  and  cool  cli¬ 
mates,  or  between  “hard-working” 
and  “leisurely”  nations. 

Qualities3  of  Food  Eaten 

A  common  mistake  is  to  confuse 
differences  in  how  much  people 
eat  with  differences  either  in  what 
types  of  food  they  eat  or  in  how 
much  they  pay  for  it.  Wide  differ¬ 
ences  exist  between  nations  in  what 
they  eat,  but  not  in  how  much. 
Among  the  cheaper  foods,  the 
Orientals  eat  their  rice,  some  tropi¬ 
cal  peoples  their  cassava,  the  east¬ 
ern  Europeans  their  rye  bread,  the 
Germans  their  potatoes,  the  Italians 
their  spaghetti,  and  we  eat  our 
white  wheat-flour  bread.  Among 
more  expensive  foods,  the  Argen¬ 
tineans  eat  their  roast  beef,  the 
Australians  their  mutton,  the  cen¬ 
tral  Europeans  their  pork,  and  we 
eat  our  beef,  pork,  chicken  and  ice 
cream.  These  differences,  though 
interesting,  are  not  the  important 
ones  for  purposes  of  this  discus¬ 
sion. 

One  way  to  judge  differences  in 
quality  is  in  terms  of  what  is  spent 
for  food.  The  average  person  in 
the  United  States,  for  instance, 

s  See  footnote  “1,”  page  1. 


probably  spends  four  times  as 
much  on  food  as  does  the  average 
Asiatic.  It  is  for  about  the  same 
quantity,  and  so  he  spends  about 
four  times  as  much  per  pound 
(dry).  This  is  not  too  good  a  way 
to  compare  nations,  however,  be¬ 
cause  differences  in  what  we  spend 
for  food  includes  both  the  quality 
of  the  diet  and  also  differences  in 
marketing  services,  such  as  raw 
milk  vs.  milk  that  has  been  pas¬ 
teurized,  bottled,  double-capped, 
and  delivered  to  your  doorstep. 

A  simple  way  to  test  differences 
in  quality  of  diets  is  in  terms  of 
the  amount  coming  from  animal 
sources,  in  the  forms  of  meats, 
dairy  products,  and  eggs.  These 
foods  are  well  liked  by  people.  If 
people  were  offered  a  free  and  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  all  types  of  food, 
so  that  they  could  eat  whatever 
they  liked,  they  apparently  would 
choose  a  diet  having  about  half  the 
foods  from  these  animal  sources,  or 
nearly  300  pounds  per  capita 
yearly ;  the  other  half  would  be 
composed  of  the  edible  parts  of 
plants,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables, 
sugar  and  cereals.  In  other  words, 
the  world’s  people  would  like  to 
increase  by  more  than  five  times 
their  present  consumption  of  foods 
from  animal  sources,  and  they 
would  presumably  do  so,  if  these 
foods  were  freely  available  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  are  neither  available  in  ample 
supply,  nor  are  they  free.  They 
are,  in  fact,  extremely  expensive. 
They  are  so  expensive  that  over 
half  the  world’s  two  billion  people 
can  afford  only  an  occasional  whif 
of  meat,  or  a  little  now  and  then  to 
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be  used  with  care  as  flavoring  for 
their  rice  or  cereal  diet. 

The  expensiveness  of  foods  from 
animal  sources  can  be  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  prices  in  the 
United  States  just  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Cereals,  in  the  forms  in 
which  we  buy  them,  cost  eight  cents 
a  pound  (dry  weight)  as  compared 
with  24  cents  for  dairy  products, 
78  cents  for  meats,  and  94  cents 
for  eggs.4  These  products  from 
animal  sources  are  delectable  and 
good  for  us,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  they  are  not  worth  the  price. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
expensive  as  compared  with  foods 
like  grains,  potatoes,  and  cassava, 
which  make  up  four-fifths  of  the 
world’s  food  consumption. 

Food  from  animal  sources  varies 
from  a  very  small  amount  for  Asia 
and  Africa  to  150  to  200  pounds 
per  capita  yearly  for  Oceania  and 
North  America  (see  figure  1). 

Reasons  for  Differences 

The  reasons  for  uniformity  be¬ 
tween  nations  or  continents  in  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  per  per¬ 
son  has  already  been  discussed. 
The  reason  is  that  if  a  person  is  to 
live  and  work,  he  will  require  about 
so  much  food — no  more  and  no 
less.  Starvation  and  the  “third 
chin”  are  surprisingly  close  rela¬ 
tives,  so  far  as  quantity  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Enough  food  to  keep  alive  has 
priority  over  delectability,  to  the 
extent  that  this  choice  must  be 
made.  A  person  or  a  nation  with 
only  about  enough  grain  to  keep 
it  alive  will  not  feed  it  to  animals 


and  have,  as  a  result,  only  about 
oue-tentli  enough  meat,  milk  and 
eggs  to  keep  them  alive,  even 
though  they  like  these  products 
better,  pound  for  pound.  A  father 
will  not  let  his  family  starve  to 
death  in  order  that  he  may  live  in 
the  luxury  of  foods  like  ham  and 
eggs. 

Production  Limits  Eating 

The  reason  why  the  world’s  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  eat  more  of  the  better 
foods,  like  meats,  is  that  no  more 
is  produced.  And,  of  course,  we 
cannot  eat  more  than  is  produced. 
On  every  continent  the  people  eat 
mainly  what  is  produced  on  that 
continent;  the  principal  exception 
to  this  is  Europe,  where  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  food  is  normally  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  like  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and 
Argentine.  But  on  a  world  basis, 
the  equivalent  of  only  a  little  over 
one  meal  a  week  is  made  up  of 
food  tuat  has  been  moved  from  one 
continent  to  another.  The  cost  of 
moving  food  great  distances  is  so 
expensive  that  most  of  the  world 
cannot  afford  it. 

If  the  limiting  factor  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  produced  in  the  world, 
what  are  the  prospects  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  production  sufficient  to  give 
the  world  a  diet  even  approaching 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
United  States?  A  full  answer  is 
too  involved  to  include  here,  but, 
briefly,  the  prospects  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  very  promising;  there  is  not 
much  unused  land  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  combination  of  soil,  climate, 
and  topography  required  for  crop 


4  See  “A  Quarter  Century  of  Change  in  Income  and  Food  Consumption,  United 
States,”  Farm  Economics  No.  129,  February  1942,  pages  3262-3,  Cornell  University. 
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production.  To  bring  the  entire 
world  up  to  the  level  of  the  average 
diet  in  North  America,  we  would 
need  to  increase  by  nearly  three 
times  our  production  of  foods  from 
animal  sources.  This  would  re¬ 
quire  a  tremendous  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  feeds.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  production  needed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  supply  everyone  in  the 
world  with  a  quart  of  milk  daily 
would  require  the  equivalent  of 
enough  grain  to  feed  the  entire 
world  on  a  grain  diet.  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  stupendous  production 
problem  confronting  anyone  who 
would  raise  the  world’s  diet  to  our 
consumption  level. 

Expressed  another  way,  if  we 
were  to  take  present  world  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribute  it  equally,  the 
most  poverty-stricken  in  the  United 
States — the  lowest  six  per  cent — 
would  have  to  give  up,  by  sharing, 
nearly  half  of  tlieir  consumption 
of  these  favored  foods.  Half  the 
world  lives  on  an  income5  only 
one-seventh,  or  less,  that  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  And 
their  plight  cannot  be  solved 
simply  by  passing  out  money,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  eat  or  wear  money. 
It  is  a  production  problem. 

If  the  world  is  to  be  well  fed,  in 
terms  of  well-liked  foods,  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  by  any  standard 
we  in  the  United  States  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with.  It  is  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  solved  simply  by  well- 


wishing  and  by  promises.  Good  in¬ 
tentions  may  be  a  good  starting 
point  and  a  strong  incentive,  but 
it  is  no  substitute  for  the  necessary 
increases  in  world  production  per 
person.  It  is,  then,  a  problem 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  (1) 
the  agricultural  and  other  scien¬ 
tists,  through  long,  hard,  slow 
progress,  and  the  (2)  “population 
experts,”  to  keep  the  number  of 
mouths  to  be  fed  within  the  limits 
of  production  possibilities.  This  is 
not  a  soft  or  easy  solution,  but 
there  is  no  short-cut. 

This  sounds  like  a  gloomy  pic¬ 
ture,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  it 
with  that  tone.  It  is  gloomy  only 
if  we  set  our  hearts  too  strongly 
on  the  impossible.  We  should  be 
realistic  about  what  can  be  done 
toward  improvement  year  by  year, 
and  about  the  means  by  which  this 
can  be  accomplished.  Then  the  out¬ 
look  is  promising,  in  terms  of  our 
expectations.  Let  us  work  toward 
something  reasonable,  rather  than 
toward  what  is  both  economically 
impossible  and  nutritionally  un¬ 
necessary.  After  all,  the  nutrition¬ 
ists  tell  us  that  the  world  can  be 
well-fed,  by  their  standards,  with¬ 
out  anything  like  the  expensive 
and  luxurious  diet  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  in  a  few 
of  the  wealthier  spots  on  earth. 
But  that  too  is  another  story,  for 
a  nutritionist  to  tell. 


sin  terms  of  what  it  will  buy  at  prices  prevailing  in  each  country.  These  flit' 
ferences  represent  also  the  approximate  differences  in  production  per  person. 


( Reprinted  by  Special  Permission  of  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health) 


The  Wide  Significance  of  Nutritional 
Deficiency 

An  Editorial  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 
March,  194.) 


Public  health  workers  are 
watching  with  keen  interest 
the  new  evidence  which  is 
presented,  year  by  year,  and  month 
by  month,  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  diet  upon  health.  Not  all  this 
evidence  points  in  one  direction. 
In  studies  with  human  beings  on 
the  effect  of  supplementing  ordi¬ 
nary  diets — some  with  minor,  other 
with  more  pronounced  deficiencies 
— results  have  not  always  been  uni¬ 
form.  There  are,  however,  many 
pitfalls  in  such  investigations  which 
have  recently  been  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Diagnosis  and  Path¬ 
ology  of  Nutritional  Deficiencies  of 
the  N.R.C.1 

On  the  whole,  the  mass  of  posi¬ 
tive  findings,  which  indicate  the 
major  importance  of  this  problem, 
is  impressive.  An  appraisal  of  the 
evidence  has  recently  appeared  in 
Bulletin  No.  109  of  the  National 
Research  Council.2  More  recently, 
a,  symposium  on  the  subject  at  the 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  has 
brought  out  the  marked  progress 
in  this  field  and  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  which  may  be  attached  to  it.3 


In  the  first  of  six  articles  in  this 
symposium,  F.  F.  Tisdall  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  not  markedly  but 
slightly  or  moderately  deficient 
diets — not  classical  and  florid  but 
less  intense,  long  standing  defi¬ 
ciency  states — constitute  the  public 
health  problem  of  nutrition  in  this 
country.  He  cites  examples  of 
demonstrations  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  interfere  with  attainment  of 
full  physique,  performance,  and 
health,  and  that  improvement  in 
diet  and  nutrition  brings  corre¬ 
sponding  betterment  in  these  re¬ 
spects. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  satis¬ 
factory  nutrition  on  growth  begins 
in  the  womb.  The  causes  of  many 
complications  during  pregnancy 
and  of  difficult  labor  have  long 
been  obscure.  As  for  the  condition 
of  the  infant,  it  has  been  some¬ 
times  maintained  that  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  nutritional  adversity  the 
expectant  mother  suffers  all  the  un¬ 
toward  effects  while  the  fetus  is 
protected.  Yet  no  less  than  10 
studies  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
nutrition  to  pregnancy  have 
yielded  results  indicating  the  bene- 


1  Committee  on  Diagnosis  and  Pathology  of  Nutritional  Deficiencies,  National 
Research  Council:  Principles  Underlying  Studies  of  Nutrition  Pertaining  to  the 
Influence  of  Supplements  on  Growth,  Physical  Fitness  and  Health;  with  a  Com¬ 
prehensive  Bibliography  of  the  Studies.  Arch.  Int.  Med.,  74:258-79  (Oct.),  1944. 

2  Committee  on  Diagnosis  and  Pathology  of  Nutritional  Deficiences,  National 
Research  Council:  Bulletin  109.  Inadequate  Diets  and  Nutritional  Deficiencies  in 
the  United  States;  Their  Prevalence  and  Significance.  Washington  (Nov.),  1943. 

•"Six  articles,  Milbank  Mem.  Fund  Quart.,  23:39-108  (Jan.),  1945. 
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fits  for  both  mother  and  child  of 
improved  nutrition.  Reporting-  on 
one  of  the  latest  and  completest  of 
such  studies,  Bertha  S.  Burke  has 
submitted  evidence  that  puts  the 
matter  beyond  peradventure.  A 
relationship  was  found  between  the 
expectant  mother’s  dietary  habits 
and  the  course  of  her  pregnancy 
and  parturition,  particularly  the 
incidence  of  toxemia  and  difficult 
types  of  delivery.  Also  the  dietary 
practice  of  the  expectant  mother 
during  pregnancy  was  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  condition  of  the  infant 
at  birth  and  within  the.  first  two 
weeks  of  life.  Thus,  not  only  the 
expectant  mother’s  course  in  ges¬ 
tation  and  labor,  but  also  the  health 
of  the  child  is  dependent  on  nutri¬ 
tion  during  pregnancy.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  ready  for  application  in 
prenatal  programs,  both  for  im¬ 
proving  the  course  of  pregnancy 
and  labor  and  for  further  lowering- 
infant  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates. 

In  another  article  in  the  sym¬ 
posium  Joef  Warkany  records  that 
with  experimental  animals  he  has 
repeatedly  induced  by  faulty  diets 
developmental  defects  of  a  type 
often  attributed  to  genetic  causes. 
Such  abnormalities  as  syndactyl¬ 
ism,  braehydaetylism,  and  cleft  pal¬ 
ate  occurred  when  the  maternal 
diet  was  deficient  in  riboflavin ; 
changes  appeared  in  the  ribs  when 
vitamin  D  was  inadequate.  Even 
more  recently,  developmental  de¬ 
fects  have  been  reported  as  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  when 
the  maternal  diet  is  low  in  vitamin 
A.4  Thus,  certain  anatomical  ab¬ 


normalities  developed  in  utero  are 
directly  related  to  maternal  mal- 
nutrit  ion. 

As  life  goes  on,  the  status  of 
nutrition  continues  to  exert  a  vital 
influence  on  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  efficiency.  Learning  abil¬ 
ity  is  one  of  the  qualities  directly 
affected  by  nutritional  status.  Nu¬ 
trition,  in  its  demonstrated  or  sus¬ 
pected  effects  on  capacity  for  heavy 
work,  precision,  and  dexterity,  and 
in  its  relation  to  fatigue,  comes 
into  direct  relation  with  industry. 
Tn  the  Milbank  symposium,  W.  IT. 
Forbes  reaches  the  conclusion  that, 
though  definite  proof  on  most 
points  is  lacking,  light  or  moderate 
or  even  hard  physical  work  adds 
primarily  to  the  caloric  require¬ 
ments  and  raises  little,  if  at  all,  the 
needs  for  protein  and  vitamins  A, 
C,  D,  and  K.  The  need  for  the  B 
complex  may  be  increased  some¬ 
what  but  probably  less  than  in 
proportion  to  the  extra  calories 
until  the  work  becomes  hard  or 
exhausting,  when  it  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  rises  considerably. 

In  some  industries  a  major  con¬ 
cern  arises  from  the  hazard  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  occupational  poisons.  To 
reduce  the  risk,  our  basic  measures 
designed  to  lessen  exposure  to  toxic 
material  may  be  reenforced  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  by  increasing  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  workers  through 
better  nutrition.  W.  E.  Crutch¬ 
field,  Jr.,  reviews  present  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  effects  of 
specific  types  of  poisonings  upon 
human  nutrition  and  of  improved 
nutrition  upon  resistance  to  these 
toxicities. 


4  Warkany,  Josef,  and  Schraffenberger,  Elizabeth.  Congenital  Malformations  of 
the  Eyes  Induced  in  Rats  by  Maternal  Vitamin  A  Deficiency.  I* roc.  Hoc.  Exper.  liiol. 
iC-  Med.,  57:49-52,  1944. 
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It  is  gratifying  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  mindful  of  its  op¬ 
portunities  to  help  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  bearing  upon  nu¬ 
trition  in  industry.  Explaining  the 
vast  network  of  interrelationships 
involved,  Robert  S.  Goodhart  re¬ 
views  the  organization  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Government’s  in¬ 
dustrial  feeding  program  and  in¬ 
dicates  the  major  problems  to  be 
solved.  Under  Federal  encourage¬ 
ment  and  advice,  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  this  difficult 
and  intricate  task. 

Finally,  nutrition  has  its  appli¬ 
cations  in  the  important  area  of 
geriatrics.  The  influence  of  dietary 
deficiency  upon  the  skin  and  hair 
of  animals  is  well  known;  and  re¬ 
cent  observations  in  Newfound¬ 
land,5  where  dietary  deficiency  is 
serious  and  widespread,  revealed 
women  in  their  twenties  with  the 
harsh  and  wrinkled  skins  of  ancient 
crones.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
such  changes  in  the  skin  were  not 
reflected  in  more  vital  organs. 

All  this  is  of  importance  to  the 
health  officer  in  connection  with 
his  programs  of  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  of  tuberculosis  control  and 
industrial  hygiene.  It  also  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  a  broad  attack  on 
the  fundamental  problem  of  nutri¬ 
tion  as  a  national  issue.  Such  an 
attack  should  be  made  along  at 
least  three  lines.  We  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  supplement  national  and 
state  regulations  providing  for  the 
preservation  or  addition  of  essen- 
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tial  food  elements  in  certain  staple 
foods.  The  A.P.H.A.  lias,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  adopted  an  official  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  the  continuation  of 
the  enrichment  of  bread  after  the 
war  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  endorsed 
this  policy  in  a  recent  issue.  In  the 
second  place,  we  must  continue  and 
expand  our  program  of  popular 
health  instruction  along  nutritional 
lines.  Third,  we  must  work  for  the 
development  of  facilities  by  which 
the  people  can  actually  apply  the 
knowledge  they  acquire,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  development  of 
adequately  supervised  industrial 
cafeterias.  A  beginning  has  been 
made;  but  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
far  behind  England  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  respect. 


5  Medical  Survey  of  Nutrition  in  Newfoundland,  August  13-30,  1944.  Adamson, 
J.  D.,  Jolliffe,  N.,  Kruse,  H.  D.,  Lowry,  0.  H.,  Moore,  P.  E.,  Platt,  B.  S.,  Sebrell,  W. 
H.,  Tice,  J.  W.,  Tisdall,  F,  F.,  Wilder,  R.  M.,  and  Zaraecnik,  P.  C.  Canad.  M.  A.  J.. 
52  (Mar.),  1945, 
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“The  overall  objective  of  a  food  and  nutrition  program 
must  be  to  insure  that  enough  food  of  the  right  nutritional 
quality  actually  gets  to  every  consumer." 


Improvement  of  the  Nutritional  Quality  of 
Our  Food  Supply 

By  Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard 

Commissioner,  Nutrition  Division 
New  York  State  Emergency  Food  Commission 


It  is  well  recognized  that  mal¬ 
nutrition  is  caused  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  a  diet  which 
is  inadequate  in  nutritional  qual¬ 
ity  rather  than  in  amount  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  calories.  Of  course  there 
must  be  enough  of  the  right  kind 
of  food  produced.  But  much  can 
be  done  to  make  better  use  of  the 
food  supply  that  we  have.  This 
has  been  proven  by  the  experience 
of  countries  which,  during  the  war 
emergency,  have  had  limited  food 
supplies.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  example,  there  has  been  10 
per  cent  less  food  available  for 
civilian  consumption  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  has  been 
a  real  shortage  of  the  more  desir¬ 


able  foods  such  as  meat,  milk,  and 
fruits.  Despite  this  fact,  the  nutri¬ 
tion  and  health  of  the  people  in 
England  are  better  than  pre-war, 
and  there  is  less  malnutrition  than 
in  the  United  States.  This  accom¬ 
plishment  has  been  made  possible 
by  better  food  management  of  the 
supplies  available. 

The  overall  objective  of  a  food 
and  nutrition  program  must  be  to 
insure  that  enough  food  of  the 
right  nutritional  quality  actually 
gets  to  every  consumer.  Obviously 
there  are  many  aspects  here  in¬ 
volved.  The  aspect  which  I  shall 
discuss  deals  with  measures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  nutritional 
quality  of  our  basic  foods  as  pro- 


— FSA  Photo  (Jack  Delano) 

“A  large  portion  of  our  people  have  not  had  the  purchasing  power  to  enable  them 
to  have  proper,  sufficient  nourishment  .  . 
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cluced  and  the  conservation  of  their 
nutrients  from  production  to  the 
consumer’s  table.  Here  lie  large 
possibilities  for  improving  the 
health  of  the  malnourished,  and 
particularly  for  increasing  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  food  programs  for  a 
post-war  world. 

With  the  development  of  the 
newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  be¬ 
ginning  early  in  this  century,  and 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  diseases 
resulting  from  dietary  deficiencies 
of  the  vitamins,  mineral  elements, 
and  certain  amino  acids,  the  need 
for  the  so-called  protective  foods 
to  supply  these  deficiencies  became 
recognized.  In  the  case  of  the  foods 
of  plant  origin  there  thus  resulted 
a  large  increased  production  and 
consumption  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  In  producing  these  foods 
the  goals  of  horticultural  practice 
have  been  increased  yields  and 
market  quality.  Varieties  have 
been  selected  for  high  yield,  disease 
resistance,  drought  resistance,  and 
cold  resistance  or  heat  resistance. 
Yields  have  been  increased  by  fer¬ 
tilization  and  other  cultural  prac¬ 
tices.  Ability  to  withstand  ship¬ 
ment  to  market  and  to  appear  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  consumer  has  been 
held  in  view  from  seed-time  to  har¬ 
vest.  These  things  are  important, 
but  in  all  of  these  developments 
comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  real  reason  why 
protective  foods  are  needed, 
namely,  to  supply  the  nutrients  in 
which  the  diet  is  otherwise  de¬ 
ficient,  From  this  standpoint  we 
need  a  consideration  of  yields  of 
nutrients  as  well  as  of  tons  or 
bushels  per  acre.  Yields  may  be 
restored  on  depleted  soils  by  ap¬ 
propriate  measures  and  yet  the 


food  crops  produced  may  have  a 
low  nutritive  value.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  some  of  our  protec¬ 
tive  foods  have  become  less  pro¬ 
tective  through  a  neglect  of  these 
considerations.  Market  quality  is 
important  but  it  is  not  enough. 
Very  tardily  nutritional  quality  is 
now  coming  in  for  attention. 

Nutrition  and  Production 

Recent  research  has  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  improve  the  nutri¬ 
tional  quality  of  our  food  supply 
as  produced.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  through  the  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  crops  for  nutritive  value  as 
well  as  for  yield  and  other  quali¬ 
ties.  Cabbage  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  in  the  diet  because  of  its  vita¬ 
min  C  content.  Recently,  new 
varieties  have  been  developed  at 
the  U.  S.  Breeding  Laboratory 
which  are  markedly  superior  to 
the  standard  varieties  in  vitamin 
C  content  as  well  as  in  yield. 
Similarly,  high-yielding  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  richer  in  vitamin  A,  have 
been  developed.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  apples  two  or 
three  times  richer  in  C  than  those 
now  consumed.  This  would  mean 
a  big  contribution  to  better  nutri¬ 
tion  because  apples  are  widely 
grown,  readily  stored  for  nearly 
year- ’round  use,  cheap,  and  liked 
by  everybody.  Other  examples 
might  be  cited. 

Soil  factors  also  influence  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  mineral  content, 
and  there  are  climatic  and  har¬ 
vesting  factors  which  are  impor¬ 
tant,  also.  Fresh  tomatoes  as 
marketed  in  the  winter  frequently 
have  only  one-half  as  much  vita- 
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mill  C  as  those  grown  and  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  summer.  The  intensity 
of  sunshine  just  prior  to  harvest 
may  make  a  difference  of  25  per 
cent  or  more. 

With  respect  to  foods  of  animal 
origin,  the  principal  factor  causing 
nutritive  variations  is  the  feed  of 
the  animal.  Butter  produced  in 
winter  has  less  than  two-thirds  as 
much  vitamin  A  as  that  produced 
in  summer.  It  would  be  entirely 
possible  to  improve  greatly  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  this  winter  butter 
by  feeding  practices  which  would 
not  increase  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  which  would  benefit 
the  cow  as  well. 

The  present  discussion  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  nutritive  values  can  be 
improved  in  production.  There  is 
knowledge  which  can  be  utilized 
in  practice  now.  Leads  are  avail¬ 
able  for  further  research  with  high 
promise  of  results  of  practical 
value.  While  it  may  take  years  to 
learn  all  the  possibilities,  results 
can  come  rapidly  if  there  is  public 
interest  and  support  for  such  a 
program.  A  better  food  supply 
can  be  obtained  without  increased 
cost.  The  program  is  applicable  to 
all  basic  foods.  It  thus  holds  par¬ 
ticular  promise  for  improving  the 
diets  of  those  who,  because  of  low 
income,  find  it  especially  difficult 
to  obtain  adequate  nutrition  from 
foods  within  their  reach. 

Conserving  Nutrition 

Apart  from  the  question  of  pro¬ 
duction,  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  improving  our  food  supplies  by 
conserving  their  nutritive  values 
from  production  to  the  table.  Cer¬ 
tain  modern  methods  of  food  manu- 


Enrichment  of  bread  restores  food  values 
lost  in  milling. 

facture  which  make  foods  easier 
to  market  and  more  attractive  to 
the  consumer  result;  in  large  losses 
of  nutritive  values.  The  modern 
milling  of  flour  is  an  example.  Here 
most  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
and  the  better  proteins  are  lost  in 
the  process.  War-time  needs  have 
caused  certain  countries,  notably 
England  and  Canada,  to  change 
milling  practice  in  the  interests  of 
conserving  nutrients  which  are  lost 
in  the  production  of  refined  white 
flour.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  met  this  problem  by  enrich¬ 
ing  white  flour  and  bread  in  some 
of  the  nutrients  which  are  removed 
in  the  milling  process.  Some  such 
program  should  certainly  be  con¬ 
tinued  post-war.  There  are  other 
manufacturing  processes  which 
need  attention. 

In  canning,  dehydration,  and 
other  processing  procedures,  there 
are  losses  of  certain  nutrients. 
Much  has  been  learned  as  to  how 
to  minimize  these  losses.  Many 
processors  are  now  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  aspect,  but  more  use 
could  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
that  is  available.  The  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  quick-freezing  hold  par¬ 
ticular  promise  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  nutrients. 
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In  dehydration  and  other  processing  procedures  there  are  losses  of  certain  nutrients. 


Many  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  lose  much  of  their  nutritive 
value  in  storage,  shipping,  and 
marketing,  even  though  they  re¬ 
main  attractive  and  palatable  to 
the  consumer.  Nutritive  value  ob¬ 
viously  doesn’t  count  unless  a  food 
is  actually  consumed,  and  thus 
palatability  is  essential.  But  many 
have  learned  by  experience  that 
attractiveness  in  the  market  is  not 
synonymous  with  palatability,  and 
neither  is  it  any  guarantee  of  nu¬ 
tritive  value. 

Improvement  along  these  lines 
must  be  stimulated  by  an  enlight¬ 
ened  consumer  interest  in  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  foods  as  purchased, 
and  a  general  realization  of  the 
importance,  in  terms  of  the  real 
worth  and  purpose  of  a  food,  of 


conserving  its  essential  constitu¬ 
ents.  A  grading  system  which  is 
based  on  appearance  alone  may  fall 
far  short  of  measuring  the  true 
value  of  a  fruit  or  vegetable  in 
terms  of  dietary  need. 

Before  a  food  reaches  the  table, 
further  significant  losses  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  home.  Cooking  always 
results  in  some  loss  of  vitamins. 
With  many  all  too  common  prac¬ 
tices  most  of  certain  vitamins  may 
be  lost,  and  minerals  as  well. 
Knowledge  is  available  for  the 
common  foods  and  for  the  vita¬ 
mins  in  question  as  to  cooking  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  keep  these 
losses  to  a  minimum.  The  thia¬ 
mine  loss  in  cooking  certain  vege¬ 
tables,  for  example,  may  run  over 
50  per  cent,  but  it  can  be  held  down 
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to  20  per  cent  or  less.  Education 
which  reaches  every  home  and 
everyone  concerned  with  food 
preparation  is  the  obvious  remedy 
here. 

As  an  example  of  the  savings 
that  can  be  made  in  vitamin  values 
from  production  to  the  table,  let 
us  consider  the  case  of  potatoes. 
They  are  seldom  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  any  special  importance  in  the 
diet.  Yet  they  do  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  of  vitamin  C  and 
this  contribution  could  be  much 
greater  as  the  following  estimates 
show. 

The  potatoes  actually  consumed 
in  1943  by  our  population  con¬ 
tained,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  on 
the  average,  enough  vitamin  C  to 
meet  over  half  the  daily  needs  for 
this  vitamin.  But  they  probably 
lost  50  per  cent  of  this  original 
value  in  storage  and  in  getting  to 
the  kitchen.  Here  they  still  con¬ 
tained  enough  of  the  vitamin  to 
supply  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
needs.  But  cooking,  as  commonly 
practiced,  is  responsible  for  fur¬ 
ther  important  losses.  Thus,  a  food 
supply  which  could  potentially 
meet  over  half  our  needs  for  vita¬ 
mins  may  be  reduced  in  value  by 
75  per  cent  or  more  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer’s  table 
through  losses  in  storage,  market¬ 
ing,  and  cooking.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  at  least  half 
of  these  losses  could  be  saved  by 
taking  advantage  of  information 
we  now  have.  Since  potatoes  are  a 
cheap,  everyday  food,  consumed  in 
particularly  large  amounts  by  the 
low-income  groups,  a  contribution 
of  special  importance  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  malnutrition  problem 
where  it  is  most  serious  could  thus 


be  provided.  In  our  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams  we  tend  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  some  of  the  richer, 
but  more  expensive  and  less  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  nutrients,  and  too 
little  on  the  cheaper  foods  we  eat 
every  day  in  much  larger  amounts. 
Nutrition  Education  Needed 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  possibilities  I  have  discussed 
of  improving  the  nutritional  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  diet,  education  all  along 
the  line  as  to  their  importance  is 
essential.  An  overall  program  of 
food  and  nutrition  education  must 
do  more  than  teach  the  individual 
correct  eating  habits.  Those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  production  of 
food  and  for  its  handling  in  the 
various  industries  concerned,  in  the 
market,  in  public  eating  places, 
and  in  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions,  should  understand  the  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  its  nutritive  value. 
Private  business  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  exert  a  greater  influence 
for  better  nutrition  as  well  as  an 
influence  on  the  kinds  and  forms 
of  food  which  people  eat.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  needs  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  diverse  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  foods  which  are 
required  to  make  good  nutrition 
possible.  It  must  realize  that  it  is 
important  to  get  all  the  nutritive 
values  we  know  how  to  obtain  from 
our  food  supplies,  and  it  must  be 
willing  to  support  research  to  get 
new  facts. 

But  here  we  must  decide  whether 
efforts  in  these  directions  are  really 
worth  while.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  with  the  new  industrial 
developments  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  specific  nutrients, 
notably  the  synthetic  vitamins,  the 
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importance  of  nutritionally  supe¬ 
rior  natural  foods  in  the  diet  be¬ 
comes  less  thereby.  The  extreme 
view  is  reflected  by  the  following 
statement  in  an  issue  of  Harper’s 
Magazine : 

“Factory  production  of  milk — 
a  purer  and  more  healthful  bever¬ 
age — is  sure  to  come  and  at 
cheaper  prices.  Milk  is  87  per  cent 
water  anyway,  and  it  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  substitute  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  cow  as  the  agent  for 
converting  cellulose  (grass)  and 
such  into  a  liquid  we  call  milk.  ’  ’ 

Few  would  subscribe  to  such  a 
statement,  but  all  too  many  are 
being  led  to  believe  by  the  bally¬ 
hoo  of  advertising,  and  even  by  the 
over  enthusiasms  of  some  scientists, 
that  a  shot  of  vitamins  can  improve 
any  diet. 

Vitamins  are  only  a  feAV  of  the 
40  nutrients  which  Ave  now  know 
the  body  needs,  and  there  are 
doubtless  values  in  our  natural 
foods  as  yet  undiscovered.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  will  spend  $200,000,000  in  1944 
for  vitamin  and  mineral  pills  and 
similar  products.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  is  in  many  respects  harmful 
rather  than  helpful  to  the  general 
cause  of  nutrition. 

With  the  tremendous  productive 
capacity  of  industry  which  has 
been  built  up  during  the  war  we 
may  expect  an  increasing  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  an  increasing  pressure 
for  the  incorporation  in  the  diet 


iis  such,  or  as  fortified  foods,  of 
synthetic  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
probably  amino  acids.  How  far 
these  developments  should  go  is  a 
question  involving  many  vital  con¬ 
siderations  both  physiological  and 
economic.  The  physiological  an¬ 
swers  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  a  few  rat  experiments 
or  short-time  clinical  observations. 
The  question  of  a  dietary  regime 
which  is  best  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  entire  life  cycle  and  for  all 
peoples  is  at  issue. 

Inevitably,  increased  emphasis 
on  fortified  foods  and  synthetic 
supplements,  in  the  interest  of  solv¬ 
ing  current  problems  of  malnutri¬ 
tion,  will  result  in  a  decline  in  the 
interest  of  either  producers  or  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  nutritionally  superior 
natural  foods  and  in  their  de¬ 
creased  use  in  the  diet.  Such  a 
result  would  tend  to  be  a  lasting 
one.  Thus  the  possible  benefits  of 
what  may  be  thought  of  as  emer¬ 
gency  measures  should  be  weighed 
against  the  much  more  permanent 
effects  on  the  character  of  the  food 
supply  that  is  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed.  From  this  long-term  stand¬ 
point  it  appears  to  this  observer 
that  a  program  for  the  production 
of  foods  of  superior  nutritional 
quality  and  for  conserving  their  nu¬ 
trients  from  the  farm  to  the  table 
should  take  precedence  over  any 
general  program  of  food  or  diet 
fortification.  But  this  is  a  public 
question  which  should  be  answered 
in  the  interests  of  all. 
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“You  cannot  determine  any  nutritional  program  unless 
you  have  a  meat  supply 


Nutrition  and  Food  Supplies 

By  Alfred  H.  Benjamin 

President,  Anglo-American  Trading  Corporation 


Senator  Desmond,  when  you 
invited  me  to  attend  this  con¬ 
ference  today,  1  had  no  idea 
of  the  extensive  nature  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  that  Government  officials 
woidd  be  present,  and  I  made  a 
few  notes  as  I  went  along  and  I 
would  just  like  to  refer  to  them. 

The  Mayor,1  in  his  opening  talk, 
said  the  quality  of  the  meat  today 
was  superior  to  25  years  ago.  Let’s 
see  the  record  25  years  ago. 

I  appeared  at  such  a  meeting  as 
we  have  here  today  before  District 
Attorney  Ford  in  his  food  inquiry 
before  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo. 
I  was  bringing  in  at  that  time  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
meat,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  utility  or  commercial  meat  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  this  market.  And  the 
meat  that  the  Mayor  referred  to 
as  being  equivalent  or  superior,  in 
my  judgment,  today  is  inferior — 
the  worst  type  of  meat  I  have  seen 
sold  in  New  York  in  30  years. 

Now,  here  were  the  prices  of 
October  6,  1914,  retail  prices,  in 
New  York : 

Sirloin  steak,  22  cents  a  pound; 
porterhouse  steak,  22  cents  a 
pound  (I  am  reading  from  the 
New  York  Herald)  ;  round  steak, 
22  cents;  lamb  chops,  20  to  23 
cents;  mutton  chops  (in  fact  that 
was  Canadian),  18  cents;  legs  of 
mutton,  15  cents;  roast  beef,  14  to 


22  cents  (now  (10  to  70  cents  a 
pound). 

At  that  time  1  was  bringing  in 
meat  from  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Argentine,  and  the  meat 
that  came  in  was  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  quality,  but  the  quality  of  our 
meat  was  even  better  than  what 
the  Mayor  said  on  the  choice  cuts. 
So  the  Mayor  is  quite  wrong  about 
that.  1  think  the  Mayor  at  that 
time  was  a  Captain  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  in  France. 

I  think  our  problem  today  is  that 
the  meat  of  the  world  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  distributed,  and  that  is  caused 
through  the  bungling  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  They  have  not  got  practical 
men  to  run  the  business. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
War  Food  Administration  since 
1939.  I  go  down  to  Washington 
about  once  every  two  weeks  and 
spend  three  days  there. 

Our  problem  is  this:  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  controls  the  food  of  the  world 
because  we  have  given  Lend-Lease 
to  enable  her  to  do  that.  She  has 
now  tied  up  Australia  for  the  next 
two  years,  tied  up  New  Zealand 
and  tied  up  the  Argentine,  and  if 
we  want  to  buy  a  pound  of  meat 
from  those  countries,  we  have  got 
to  go  to  Great  Britain. 

Now,  one  of  the  gentlemen  this 
morning — I  think  it  was  Dr.  Wil- 


1  Mayor  F.  H.  La  Guardia,  of  New  York. 
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liam  Ockey  of  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration — said  we  have  a  better 
food  supply.  How  can  you  concede 
that  we  have  a  better  food  supply 
when  15,000  retail  stores  at  the 
present  time  are  considering  clos¬ 
ing  up  the  25th  of  this  month? 
(December,  1944 — Editor)  That  is 
a  very  serious  situation. 

We  see  on  the  plains  of  New 
Zealand,  not  Australia  because 
they  have  a  drought  there,  but  on 
the  plains  of  New  Zealand,  they  are 
killing  325,000  tons  of  lambs,  and 
they  have  no  refrigerated  ships  to 
take  that  anywhere. 

They  put  an  embargo  into  effect 
in  May,  which  prevented  any  ship¬ 
ments  from  coming  to  the  United 
States,  of  lamb,  and  you  know, 
Senator,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  lamb 
of  any  kind,  in  any  store  in  New 
York  City.  In  fact,  all  the  re¬ 
tailers  tell  you  in  order  to  get  good 
lamb,  they  have  got  to  buy  five 
utility,  and  of  course  they  are  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business  gradually. 

Lend-Lease  a  Factor 

I  think  the  first  thing  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  stop  the  Lend-Lease 
definitely  to  Great  Britain.  If  we 
don’t,  we  won’t  have  any  food  on 
the  home  front,  because  at  the 
present  time  the  Army  is  getting 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  beef,  mutton 
and  lamb — that  is  quality  goods— 
the  rest  goes  to  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation. 

Now  we  have  got  to  produce  a 
lot  in  the  factories  such  as  muni¬ 
tions,  tanks  and  guns.  These  peo¬ 
ple  have  got  to  be  fed.  They  can¬ 
not  on  what  we  have  got  to  offer 
them. 

You  cannot  buy  a  turkey  in  New 


York  City  today.  There  is  not  a 
turkey  in  any  store.  That  is  not  a 
right  condition.  At  this  time  last 
year  you  could  buy  all  the  turkeys 
you  wanted.  It  is  only  encourag¬ 
ing  the  black  market  and  those 
people  who  have  the  money  go  out 
and  cover  the  black  market.  I 
don’t  blame  them ;  they  have  got  to 
do  it  if  they  want  to  eat. 

You  can  go  to  a  restaurant  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Stork  Club,  and  pay 
$10  for  a  meal  and  get  the  best 
steaks  that  you  want,  but  you  know 
families,  people  that  have  got  three 
or  four  children  in  the  family,  if 
they  buy  a  leg  of  lamb,  the  points 
are  gone  and  the  lamb  is  gone. 
There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
in  the  set-up  of  the  OPA,  the  WPA 
and  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin¬ 
istration,  definitely.  And  that  is 
the  reason  we  have  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

I  was  sorry  I  didn’t  have  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Professor 
Maynard.  (Prof.  L.  A.  Maynard, 
of  Cornell — Editor).  I  had  to  go 
to  another  luncheon  engagement. 
It  was  very  interesting.  The  Min¬ 
ister  for  Australia  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  address  on  how  we  were 
going  to  feed  the  people  in  the  Far 
East,  China.  I  asked  the  same 
question.  I  said,  “Why  is  it  Brit¬ 
ain  is  tying  up  all  the  food  of  the 
world?”  He  said,  “That  is  a  big 
question.  I  could  not  answer  it, 
but  the  combined  food  board  in 
Washington  could.” 

To  have  proper  nutrition  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  got  to  determine  why  the  Brit¬ 
ish  have  got  all  these  countries  tied 
up,  because  Argentina  is  just  as 
important  a  factor  in  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  meat  of  the  world  as  this 
country  is,  because  she  has  got  as 
many  cattle  and  as  many  sheep, 
and  we  think  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  must  let  our  bars 
down  and  not  have  this  meat  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  controlled  by 
Great  Britain. 

I  want  to  congratulate  one  or 
two  of  the  speakers  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  this  morning. 
1  was  very  interested  in  what  Prof. 
Harper  (Prof.  F.  A.  Harper,  of 
Cornell — Editor)  had  to  say,  but 
he  made  a  mistake  about  Australia. 
He  said  they  lived  on  mutton. 
Australia  doesn ’t  eat  mutton ;  they 


ship  it  all.  They  only  eat  lamb  and 
beef. 

Nutrition  Related  to  Supply 

When  I  appeared  here  25  or  3U 
years  ago,  I  was  dealing  very  ex¬ 
tensively,  as  I  have  been  ever  since, 
in  the  meat  situation,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  am  very  well  known  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  meat  trade.  But 
it  has  been  terribly  bungled  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  had  practical 
men  in  Washington  handling  this 
meat  situation,  and  you  cannot 
determine  any  nutritional  program, 
unless  you  have  your  meat  supply. 
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.  .  malnutrition  and  ill  health  on  the  industrial  front 
van  seriously  retard  production  of  war  material.” 

Nutrition  in  Industry 

By  Dr.  Thomas  Dobbins 

Medical  Director,  Servel,  Inc. 


Before  the  war,  industrial 
heal tli  practices  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  the  study,  prevention 
and  cure  of  various  occupational 
diseases  and  accidents.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  little  effort  was  made  to 
correct  deficient  eating  habits  of 
industrial  workers  or  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  nutrition  can  prove 
a  tremendous  factor  in  speeding 
the  Nation ’s  war  production  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  situation  still  remains  prev¬ 
alent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  agree  that  ordinary 
disease  such  as  prevails  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  responsible  for  nearly  15 
times  as  much  loss  of  time  as  trade 
hazards  and  accidents  combined. 

Dr.  Victor  G.  Ileiser  sums  up 
this  problem  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  by  attacking  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  responsible  for  90 
per  cent  of  the  absenteeism,  a  great 
reduction  could  be  made  that  would 
be  profitable  to  the  employer  as 
well  as  to  the  employee.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  emphasis  has  been 
almost  entirely  placed  upon  occu¬ 
pational  hazards,  and  these  are 
only  responsible  for  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  absenteeism.” 

Although  there  is  little  factual 
evidence  as  yet  available  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  relationship  between  mal¬ 
nutrition  and  the  incidence  of 
sickness,  absences,  and  accidents 


among  industrial  workers,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  diet  for  maintenance  of 
good  health  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  repeatedly. 

Numerous  surveys  conducted  by 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Goodhart  on  behalf 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services,  including 
several  made  recently  among  em¬ 
ployees  of  important  war  indus¬ 
tries,  show  that  essential  food  de¬ 
ficiencies  are  more  common  than 
generally  recognized. 

Out  of  this  fact-finding  work  by 
the  Government,  and  from  many 
other  private  investigations,  has 
arisen  a  serious  interest  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  nutrition  problem.  This 
interest  has  been  given  great  impe¬ 
tus  by  the  war  program  since  mal¬ 
nutrition  and  ill  health  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  front  can  seriously  retard 
production  of  war  material. 

To  many  industrial  plants  now 
converted  to  war  production,  this 
nutrition  problem  is  especially 
acute.  Under  stress  of  longer  work¬ 
ing  days,  60-honr  weeks,  and  con¬ 
siderable  overtime,  deficiencies  in 
workers’  diets  show  up  very 
quickly.  These  deficiencies  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  loss  of  valuable  man 
hours,  more  time  off  for  sickness, 
and  a  general  slowing  down  in 
efficiency. 

Servel,  Inc.,  began  to  face  this 
problem  several  years  ago — in  fact, 
as  early  as  1939  when  we  began  to 
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convert  our  refrigerator  plant  to 
the  production  of  war  material.  In 
this  conversion  program  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  nutrition  would 
have  an  important  bearing  on  war 
production  schedules.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  this  problem  with  governmental 
agencies  at  Washington,  we  were 
encouraged  to  conduct  educational 
work  among  our  employees  both  at 
home  and  in  the  plant  to  determine 
what  could  be  done  in  correcting 
poor  eating  habits. 

Preliminary  investigations  quick¬ 
ly  revealed  a  serious  need  for  an 
appreciation  of  proper  eating  hab¬ 
its  among  our  workers.  It  was 
found  that  the  average  worker  and 
his  family  had  only  a  hazy  idea 
about  foods  recommended  for  nu¬ 
tritive  values  and  what  constituted 
a  balanced  meal.  The  type  of  meals 
consumed  at  home  and  in  the  plant 
cafeteria  were  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory  for  their  healthful  quali¬ 
ties. 

Three-Fold  Program 

From  these  investigations,  we 
evolved  a  three-fold  nutrition  pro¬ 
gram  :  ( 1 )  to  improve  home  eating 
habits  of  workers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies;  (2)  to  provide  more  balanced 
meals  in  the  company  cafeteria ; 
and  (3)  to  raise  standards  of  home- 
packed  lunch  boxes.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  then  presented  to 
our  management  for  approval  and 
received  unqualified  endorsement. 
In  fact,  much  to  our  surprise,  we 
were  given  special  funds  for  this 
purpose,  including  the  redecorat¬ 
ing  and  refurnishing  of  the  cafe¬ 
teria. 

First  step  in  the  execution  of 
this  program  was  to  improve  the 


home  eating  habits.  This  was 
largely  educational  in  nature,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  had  not  yet 
been  reached  by  the  Government’s 
nutrition  program.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  the  Government’s 
food  recommendations  were  not 
thoroughly  understood  and  must 
be  put  into  more  simple  terms. 

To  provide  the  right  approach 
for  this  study,  we  began  conduct¬ 
ing  experiments  among  test  fam¬ 
ilies.  These  experiments  began 
with  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning 
and  concluded  with  the  evening 
meal  on  the  following  Saturday. 
Each  housewife  was  then  given  a 
full  week’s  menus,  a  separate  menu 
for  each  of  the  three  daily  meals, 
and  recipes  for  dishes  with  which 
they  were  not  familiar.  During 
this  period,  we  asked  each  family 
to  report  daily  comment  on  the 
food  served,  and  give  us  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  food  left  over.  From  these 
records,  it  "was  fairly  simple  to 
judge  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  food  used,  individual  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  the  consumption  by 
various  members  of  the  family. 

From  these  experiments  we  de¬ 
vised  a  simple,  nutritional  yard¬ 
stick  which  was  compiled  into  a 
small  booklet  known  as  the  Nutri¬ 
tion  Guide  and  Meal  Planner.  In 
it  we  outlined  the  Government’s 
food  rules  and  offered  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  could  be  easily  ap¬ 
plied  every  day.  The  booklet  also 
contained  basic  information  on  food 
products,  vitamins,  proteins,  and 
calcium,  as  well  as  test  recipes  for 
two  full  weeks. 

Distribution  of  these  booklets  to 
our  employees,  together  with  sub¬ 
sequent  testing  programs,  fully 
convinced  us  on  the  value  of  this 
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educational  work.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  families  reported  actual  sav¬ 
ings  on  food  expenditures,  better 
balanced  meals,  and  a  brand-new 
interest  in  eating  for  health. 

The  second  step  in  our  program 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  meals 
served  in  the  plant  cafeteria.  Here 
arrangements  were  made  to  offer 
balanced  meals  at  low  prices  which 
would  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
employees. 

Realizing  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  change  eating  habits 
overnight,  we  began  our  campaign 
by  placing  large  nutrition  posters 
and  Government  food  rules  in 
prominent  locations.  Each  em¬ 
ployee  was  also  given  literature  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  for  fitness  foods 
and  the  kind  of  foods  he  or  she 
should  eat  every  day. 

Finding  early  in  this  phase  of 
our  campaign  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convince  workers  of  the 
value  of  nutrition  strictly  through 
educational  methods,  we  developed 
a  formula  and  merchandised  it  as 
the  “Victory  Lunch.”  This  lunch 
included  a  meat,  a  salad,  a  green 
or  yellow  leafy  vegetable,  enriched 
bread  and  butter,  and  a  bottle  of 
milk — all  at  a  cost  of  only  30  cents. 

Although  the  “Victory  Lunch” 
was  not  made  compulsory,  every 
attempt  was  made  to  feature  it  on 
the  daily  menu.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  means  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  such  as  posters 
and  literature,  we  adopted  the  con¬ 
test  idea.  Each  person  ordering  a 
“Victory  Lunch”  was  given  a 
ticket  for  a  weekly  drawing  on  $5 
worth  of  War  Stamps.  The  results 
of  this  little  contest  were  quite 
amazing — the  ‘ 1  Victory  Lunch  ’  ’ 


proved  our  best  seller  almost  over¬ 
night. 

Other  Progress,  Too 

By  stressing  the  importance  of 
the  “Victory  Lunch”  we  have  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  consumption  of  salads, 
vegetables,  fresh  fruits  and  milk — 
items  that  formerly  were  little  in 
demand.  All  this  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  because  we  know  that  more 
than  half  our  employees — those 
who  eat  in  the  cafeteria — are  get¬ 
ting  at  least  one  well  balanced 
meal  every  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
what  lias  happened  when  some 
foods  were  placed  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  serving  counter. 
Formerly  salads  were  more  or  less 
hidden  down  about  the  middle  of 
the  line.  Now  they  appear  at  the 
head  of  the  line  and  are  the  first 
to  greet  the  eye.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  tremendous  increase  in  salad 
consumption  among  both  men  and 
women. 

Another  indication  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program  is  the  increase 
in  milk  sales.  Comparing  sales  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-week  period  before  and 
after  the  “Victory  Lunch”  was 
inaugurated,  the  sale  of  half-pint 
bottles  showed  a  gain  of  118  per 
cent;  pint  bottles  a  gain  of  70 
per  cent;  and  even  quart  bottles 
a  gain  of  49  per  cent.  The  total 
volume  of  milk  increased  81  per 
cent — and  most  of  those  sales  were 
in  connection  with  the  “Victory 
Lunch.  *  ’ 

The  third  phase  of  our  in-plant 
nutrition  program  was  that  dealing 
with  the  home-packed  lunch  box. 
This  was  of  considerable  impor- 
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tance  since  we  find  that  about  35 
per  cent  of  our  workers  carry 
lunches  to  work.  Here  again  we 
started  with  an  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  among  test  families  and  later 
developed  these  findings  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  lunchbox  booklet. 

This  booklet  contains  informa¬ 
tion  on  basic  foods  required  for 
heavy  work  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  packing  lunches.  It  has 
been — and  is  being — distributed  to 
all  employees  with  considerable 
success.  This  has  been  such  a  popu¬ 
lar  item  that  we  have  reprinted 
the  booklet  on  several  occasions. 

The  industrial  nutrition  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  is  becoming  even 
more  acute  under  point  rationing. 
Increased  demands  for  plant  feed¬ 
ing  have  necessitated  additional 
equipment,  and  a  second  cafeteria 


is  being  opened  this  month.  It 
appears  that  we  shall  have  to  feed 
some  6,000  employees  in  the  plant 
cafeterias,  which  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking.  Our  main  problem  at 
present  is  to  secure  enough  food 
that  will  guarantee  the  continued 
success  of  the  over-all  program. 

With  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
gained,  we  are  sure  that  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  good  feeding  essential 
for  adequate  health  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  our  personnel  regard¬ 
less  of  future  restrictions.  This  is 
imperative  for  we  feel  our  program 
is  doing  much  to  maintain  happy 
and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
This  in  itself  is  a  patriotic  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war  effort  which  bene¬ 
fits  both  the  employee  and  the  em¬ 
ployer,  as  well  as  the  community 
at  large. 
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We  are  not  as  sturdy  a  race  now  as  we  ought  to  be." 


Some  of  the  Roads  to  Health 

By  Lieut.  Col.  Edmund  L.  Zane 


It  has  been  my  experience  on 
cattle  ranches  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  California  that  it  is 
quite  easjr  to  maintain  perfectly 
healthy  herds.  All  yon  have  to  do 
is  to  keep  them  out  of  contact  with 
diseased  stock,  and  give  them  clean, 
wholesome  food.  They  depend 
mostly  on  grazing,  and  this  ;it 
times  is  supplemented  with  clean 
forage,  cured  in  the  sun  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  and  clean  fodder. 
I  have  helped  in  the  round-up ; 
when  all  the  cattle  were  counted, 
checked,  and  tested  by  the  state 
veterinarian,  he  found  them  to  be 
]  00  per  cent  healthy.  And  this  is 
customary  on  that  ranch,  and  the 
other  ranches  in  the  locality.  The 
cattle  are  healthy  simply  because 
there  is  no  cause  to  make  them  ill. 

Haw  Milk  Ideal  Food 

On  these  cattle  ranches,  we  raise 
the  stock  for  beef,  and  not  for  the 
dairy  business.  But  on  some  of 
the  ranches  on  which  I  have  lived, 
we  set  aside  certain  cows  for  milk¬ 
ing,  for  the  use  of  the  people  on 
the  ranch.  We  always  drink  this 
milk  raw.  Still,  on  a  lot  of  cattle 
ranches  in  the  West,  they  use 
canned  milk.  They  call  it  the  “tin 
cow.”  There  is  no  sense  to  th#t;  it 
is  nothing  but  laziness.  I  don’t 
know  much  about  the  dairy  farms 
out  there ;  probably  they  are  about 
the  same  as  here.  But  the  point 
that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that 
this  raw  milk  from  healthy  cows  is 


an  ideal  food,  especially  for  grow¬ 
ing  children.  It  greatly  helps  their 
growth,  health,  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  In  Arizona  and  Texas,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  these  conditions 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
California. 

But  in  many  localities,  in  the 
East  and  elsewhere,  they  seem  to 
have  a  good  many  silos  on  farms. 
The  crop  is  cut;  and  put  at  once 
into  the  silo  green  and  moist.  It  is 
not  cured  in  the  sun  at  all,  or  dried 
in  any  way.  So  it  ferments  and 
rots.  It  has  the  bad  odor  of  swill, 
due  to  putrefaction.  When  fed  to 
the  cows,  it  causes  auto-intoxica¬ 
tion,  and  puts  them  in  a  receptive 
condition  to  contract  disease.  Con¬ 
sequently  their  disease  is  just  a 
matter  of  time,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  contact  with  unhealthy  stock. 

For  that  reason  pasteurization 
has  been  devised  to  kill  some  four 
kinds  of  pathogenic  germs.  It  is 
unfair  to  Louis  Pasteur  to  name 
this  process  after  him.  He  intro¬ 
duced  only  pasteurization  of  wines, 
but  not  of  milk,  which  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing.  The  objection  to  pas¬ 
teurization  of  milk  is  that  it  also 
kills  the  spawn  of  the  beneficial 
lactic  ferment.  Now,  raw  milk 
from  healthy  cows  forms  this  bene¬ 
ficial  lactic  ferment,  and  a  bene¬ 
ficial  flora  in  the  intestines,  which 
lend  to  resist  pathogenic  germs. 
This  is  as  Nature  intended.  Now, 
Dr.  Jesse  Mercer  Gehman,  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  remarks  on  this — as  did 
Metschnikoff.  lie  says  that  pas- 
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teurized  milk,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  have  this  beneficial  effect 
at  all.  He  says  that  it  only  putre¬ 
fies  in  the  intestines,  causing  auto¬ 
intoxication.  It  is  far  better  to 
drink  no  milk  at  all  than  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk.  This  auto-intoxication 
only  puts  us  in  a  receptive  condi¬ 
tion  to  contract  disease. 

Mothers  wonder  why  their  babies 
are  sometimes  gassy,  and  have  the 
colic,  and  other  maladies,  some¬ 
times  mortal.  This  may  be  partly 
to  blame. 

Tn  some  localities  there  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
dairymen,  with  whom  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  subject.  Some  believe 
they  can  make  more  profit  with  the 
silos.  While  others  think  the  silos 
cause  too  many  sick  cows,  and  are 
no  good.  Both  sides  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  would  do  well  to 
consider  primarily  the  health  of 
the  consumer.  And  profits  onb 
secondarily. 

Now,  there  is  still  another  side 
to  the  question.  Many  people  dis¬ 
trust,  raw  milk.  This  is  the  belief 
that  it  may  have  been  taken  from 
diseased  cows;  and  that  one  can 
contract  from  it  undulant  fever, 
like  that  fatal  to  Edsel  Ford,  or 
tuberculosis,  or  typhoid.  And  this 
belief  may  be  well  founded. 

Farmers  in  localities  where  silos 
are  in  common  use  have  warned 
me  against  drinking  raw  milk,  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  diseased  cows  in  every 
herd  in  those  districts.  And  this  is 
a  generally  accepted  belief,  both  in 
and  out  of  farming  circles. 

I  make  no  accusation  against  any 
inspectors  or  officials.  It  is  not 
they,  but  the  system,  that  I  allege 


to  be  wrong.  The  evil  has  prob¬ 
ably  gone  beyond  their  powers  to 
correct.  It  would  do  no  good  to 
try  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  some¬ 
body.  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  find 
out  the  truth.  Tn  any  case  it  is  my 
duty  as  a  citizen  to  present  these 
allegations  to  the  Committee  for 
consideration. 

For  another  point,  there  is  no 
justification  for  any  brand  of  raw 
cow’s  milk  to  be  permitted  to  have 
a  higher  ceiling  price  than  any 
other  milk.  With  the  foregoing  in 
mind,  I  recommend  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  repeat  an  experiment  which 
has  been  made  in  Scotland.  Thai 
they  set  aside  about  20  baby  calves, 
of  equal  condition,  and  bring  them 
up  bottle  fed.  Feed  10  of  them  on 
pasteurized  milk,  the  same  as  is 
sold  in  our  grocery  stores,  and  fed 
to  bur  children,  and  feed  the  other 
10,  the  control,  on  raw  milk  from 
cows  which  have  been  examined 
and  known  to  be  healthy.  Make  a 
record  of  all  operations,  the  weights 
of  the  calves  on  certain  dates,  with 
their  growth,  their  health,  and 
their  mortality.  Illustrate  the  re¬ 
port  with  photographs.  This  ex¬ 
periment  should  be  very  interesting 
and  instructive. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
dairies  selling  raw  milk,  which  is 
perfectly  pure  and  wholesome. 
They  should  be  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged. 

The  Federal  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  gives  the  people  no  pro¬ 
tection  whatever.  It  gives  them 
only  a  false  sense  of  security.  So 
people  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
state.  The  faults  are  simple  to  cor¬ 
rect;  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have 
healthy  cows  in  the  dairy  business 
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as  in  the  cattle  business.  Cows  are 
never  ill  without  a  definite  cause. 

Loss  of  Vitamins 

I  have  also  a  suggestion  on  an¬ 
other  subject.  The  French  scientist, 
Dr.  Paul  Carton,  says  that  ‘‘the 
pressure  cooker  is  the  graveyard  of 
the  vitamins.”  And  the  Committee 
on  Nutrition  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  confirms  this,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  kills  about  96  per  cent 
of  the  vitamins. 

Now,  96  per  cent  is  practically 
all.  So  when  you  use  a  pressure 
cooker,  or  eat  food  which  has  been 
canned  that  way,  which  means 
practically  all  canned  food,  you 
make  yourself  liable  to  serious  vita¬ 
min  deficiency  diseases.  And  then 
you  get  ill,  and  don’t  know  why. 
That  may  be  why.  A  previous  re¬ 
port  of  this  Committee  quotes  sev¬ 
eral  eminent  doctors  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  who  do  not  believe  in  synthetic 
vitamins — the  pills,  capsules,  and 
tablets  so  widely  advertised  and 
sold.  And  some  other  doctors  who 
are  not  convinced.  So  here  again, 
there  is  difference  of  opinion. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the 
committee  make  another  practical 
test,  to  check  the  one  against  the 
other. 

Let  the  Committee  set  aside  a 
number  of  test  rats  of  equal  condi¬ 
tion.  Feed  half  of  them  on  pas¬ 
teurized  milk,  white  enriched 
bread,  white  sugar,  white  polished 
rice,  and  canned  goods — -the  same 
as  some  of  us  use  and  give  to  our 
children.  It  is  believed  that  this 
regimen  may  cause  in  the  rats  vita¬ 
min  deficiency.  But  we  cannot  be 
sure  until  the  experiment  is  tried. 
If  they  have  vitamin  deficiency, 


then  give  them  the  vitamin  pills 
and  tablets  nationally  advertised 
to  correct  any  vitamin  deficiency. 
Let  us  see  whether  they  can  cure 
the  rats.  Make  a  record  of  all  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  growth  of  the  rats, 
their  weights,  their  health,  and 
their  mortality;  and  take  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  other  rats,  the  control  rats, 
let  us  feed  on  raw  milk,  whole 
wheat,  raw  fruits  and  raw  vege¬ 
tables.  Make  a  record  of  every¬ 
thing  with  them,  like  we  do  with 
the  others,  including  photographs. 
Finally  compare  the  results. 

Diet,  Test  Suggested 

Now  I  want  to  recommend  to 
the  Committee  the  third  experi¬ 
ment,  which  I  believe  should  be 
very  profitable  and  instructive  to 
the  state.  It  is  a  test  of  a  diet, 
which  has  given  amazingly  good 
results,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  Among  many  others, 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  the  eminent 
British  statesman,  and  his  family 
eonfine  themselves  to  this  diet  all 
the  time.  As  a  result,  they  have 
wonderful  health.  He  is  never  sick, 
he  is  always  on  the  job,  and  in  A1 
condition. 

The  committee  might  experiment 
with  this  same  diet  on  some  of  our 
children.  Some  group  of  children 
who  are  now  being  boarded,  lodged 
and  schooled  bv  the  state.  They 
would  be  the  best,  because  they 
can  be  controlled  and  observed.  It 
would  be  a  great  privilege  for  the 
group  selected.  It  is  possible  to 
make  of  them  beautiful,  happy 
children,  glowing  with  perfect 
health. 

Feed  them  raw  milk  from  cows 
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or  goats,  specially  selected  and 
tested  by  the  State  Veterinarian, 
and  known  to  be  absolutely 
healthy.  The  principal  part  of  their 
diet  should  be  fresh,  ripe,  raw 
fruit,  including  citrus  fruit;  and 
salads  of  lettuce,  cucumbers,  rad¬ 
ishes,  onions,  tomatoes,  soybeans, 
peas  and  other  raw  vegetables 
which  happen  to  be  in  season.  But 
exclude  spinach,  which  is  no  good. 

Give  them  as  a  secondary  part 
of  the  diet  a  lesser  amount  of 
starchy  foods,  as  pototoes,  brown 
unpolished  rice,  whole  wheat  bread, 
and  whole  grain  porridge. 

But  all  starchy  foods  should  be 
rooked.  Likewise  such  tough  vege¬ 
tables  as  broccoli  and  beets  should 
be  cooked  enough  to  make  them 
tender  enough  to  eat.  For  proteins, 
give  them  butter,  eggs,  and  fresh 
cheese.  Use  only  iodized  salt.  Let 
them  have  plenty  of  nuts,  dried 
tigs,  dates,  olives  and  raisins;  with 
the  understanding  that  candy, 
white  flour  crackers,  snaps  and 
pretzels,  lacking  in  some  ways,  will 
be  excluded.  Exclude  also  all  cadav¬ 
eric  food,  alcohol,  vinegar,  to¬ 
bacco,  tea,  coffee,  the  cola  drinks, 
and  all  pills,  cathartics,  laxatives, 
aspirins,  cod  liver  oil,  synthetic 
vitimins,  and  drugs  of  all  kinds. 
With  that  diet  they  can  never  be 
constipated,  and  no  laxatives  or 
drugs  will  ever  be  needed. 

Then  Have  Them  Walk 

With  bulldozer  and  road  scraper, 
smooth  a  path  in  the  right  of  way, 
beside  the  road  to  school  and 
church,  so  they  will  be  out  of 
danger  of  the  traffic.  Then  have 
them  walk,  or  ride  bicycles,  instead 
of  riding  on  the  bus.  Have  their 


instructors  take  them  on  frequent 
enjoyable  hikes,  suitable  to  their 
age  and  endurance.  Give  them  set¬ 
ting  up  exercises,  to  correct  their 
posture  and  to  make  them  supple. 

Have  them  all  compete  in  run¬ 
ning  on  the  track,  and  suitable 
athletic  contests;  this,  of  course,  in 
moderation.  This  instead  of  a  few 
stars  doing  it  all,  while  the  others 
look  on  and  applaud. 

Encourage  other  rugged  out  of 
doors  sports  and  games  for  all; 
and  cleanliness,  politeness  and  no¬ 
bility  of  character.  Take  notes  of 
all  procedure,  height,  weight,  meas¬ 
urement,  physical  tests,  and  the 
condition  of  their  health.  Note  im¬ 
provement  made.  Take  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  children  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  a  healthy  condition, 
resistant  to  disease.  And  none  of 
them  should  ever  have  colds,  ton- 
silitis,  whooping  cough,  grippe, 
fever  or  infantile  paralysis.  That 
alone  would  make  the  experiment 
worthwhile.  It  is  far  better  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  infantile  paralysis  this 
way,  than  to  try  to  cure  it  after¬ 
wards. 

Note  particularly  the  progress 
they  make  in  their  studies,  and 
their  conduct.  I  believe  that  with 
good  judgment,  there  will  be  among 
them  no  juvenile  delinquency,  or 
anything  serious.  Because  we  give 
them  plenty  to  do,  and  put  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  character.  The 
experience  and  the  information 
gained  by  this  experiment  should 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  state. 

I  would  not  recommend  this  ex¬ 
periment  with  children,  if  it  were 
at  all  risky  in  any  way.  But  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  development  of  systems 
tried  time  and  time  again  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  give  excellent  re- 
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suits.  And  it  is  already  done  to 
some  extent  in  this  country.  We 
should  be  able  to  do  equally  as 
well  as  the  English.  It  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  harm  any  of  the  children  in 
any  way. 

I  personally  know  a  young 
American  married  woman,  who 
lives  and  thrives  on  this  diet.  She 
is  34  years  old,  but  she  appears 
to  be  10  years  younger.  She  has 
never  the  least  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  exactly  normal  weight — 
never  the  least  overweight  or 
underweight.  Her  health  is  always 
perfect.  She  never  lias  a  pain  nor 
an  ache.  She  has  perfect  teeth. 
She  is  strong,  active,  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  very  beautiful.  She 
enjoys  tennis,  swimming,  and  other 
sports ;  also  gardening.  She  helped 
her  husband  to  build  their  home; 
which  he  did  mostly  with  his  own 
hands.  She  even  painted  a  church. 
Other  men,  women  and  children 
can  easily  do  the  same,  profit  there¬ 
by,  and  make  a  sturdy  American 
race. 

We  are  not  as  sturdy  a.  race  now 
as  we  ought  to  be.  The  difficulty  is 
that  we  are  all  slaves  to  habit.  But 
Ihese  results  can  be  achieved  by 
all  who  have  the  fortitude  and 
character  to  overcome  habit.  The 
same  for  rich  and  poor.  It  costs 
no  money ;  you  even  save  money  on 
your  budget.  And  your  efficiency 


is  greater.  Let  us  get  out  of  our 
heads  the  erroneous  idea  that  ill¬ 
ness  “just  happens,”  or  that  the 
eause  is  at  all  mysterious  or  hard 
to  determine. 

Every  illness  has  a  certain  defi¬ 
nite  cause,  or  causes.  Generally  the 
cause  is  that  we  are  in  a  toxic  con¬ 
dition,  receptive  to  disease,  from 
inactivity  and  auto- intoxication. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are 
fit,  we  are  in  a  resistanl  condition, 
and  disease  does  not  take  hold, 
even  during  an  epidemic  like  the 
grippe. 

In .  case  we  meet  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  are  wounded,  if  we  are  in 
fit  condition,  this  system  will  have 
given  us  that  vitality  which  is  the 
greatest  help  to  the  surgeons,  and 
may  even  save  our  lives. 

There  are  those  who  think  that 
nutrition  alone  can  keep  us  well, 
but  it  cannot.  It  is  insufficient 
alone.  Likewise  some  people  claim 
that  exercise  and  sports  will  do  it. 
But,  they,  alone,  are  insufficient. 
Others  say  that  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  will  do  it.  And  still  others  say 
relaxation,  or  put  their  faith  in 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  These 
are  all  admirable,  but,  taken  alone, 
they  too  are  insufficient.  Any  one 
of  these  things,  by  itself,  is  insuffi¬ 
cient.  We  need  a  rational  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  of  them,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Nature. 
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“ Only  in  the  past  20  years  have  we  .  .  .  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  hoio  to  get  proper  nourishment.” 

Nutrition  Advances 

By  Frank  E.  Gannett 

Publisher,  The  Gannett  Newspapers 


Let  me  first  commend  the  work 
that  this  Joint  Legislative 
J  Committee  on  Nutrition  is 
doing.  I  consider  nutrition  one  of 
our  most  important  problems.  We 
have  been,  over  the  centuries, 
grossly  ignorant  about  food.  Only 
in  the  past  20  years  have  we  begun 
to  discover  the  values  of  various 
foods  and  learned  something  about 
how  to  get  proper  nourishment. 

it  happens  that  I  long  have  had 
a  personal  interest  in  this  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
dieting  all  my  life.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  1  was  frail  because  of  diges¬ 
tive  trouble.  Doctors  then  didn’t 
know  much  about  foods,  but  they 
limited  me  strictly  in  my  eating. 
After  being  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell,  I  spent  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  Philippines  and  there 
again  became  the  victim  of  mal¬ 
nutrition.  Polished  rice  and  the 
other  foods  there  were  entirely  in¬ 
adequate,  and  I  left  the  Islands 
weighing  only  119  pounds,  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  ignorance  about  food.  Na¬ 
turally  I  have  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject  ever  since  that 
unfortunate  experience.  I  have 
studied  all  the  information  I  could 
find  and  have  done  my  best  to  fol¬ 
low  a  diet  that  would  give  me 
health  and  energy. 

A  year  ago  I  was  in  England 
for  a  month,  and  there  again  I 
faced  the  food  problem.  Like  you, 
I  had  heard  of  the  restricted  diet 
in  Great  Britain,  but  until  I  per- 


This  chemist  is  adding  vitamin  D 
concentrate  to  milk. 

sonally  experienced  the  great  short¬ 
ages,  I  did  not  realize  how  serious 
is  the  situation.  Since  the  war 
began,  five  years  ago,  the  British 
have  had  to  depend  on  greatly  de¬ 
creased  importation  of  food.  But¬ 
ter  and  meat  have  been  hard  to 
get.  In  fact,  for  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  they  do  not  exist,  except  in 
a  very  small  degree.  Staying  at 
one  of  the  best  hotels,  I  had  a  piece 
of  butter  about  as  large,  and  about 
as  thin,  as  a  postage  stamp,  at 
breakfast,  none  at  noon  and  only 
a  taste  at  dinner.  An  allowance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  a 
week  is  equivalent  to  about  one 
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lamb  chop.  Eggs  in  the  shells  are 
seldom  seen,  but  there  are,  of 
course,  egg  and  milk  powders.  They 
have  no  citrus  fruits  at  all,  al¬ 
though  we  in  America  feel  that 
orange  juice  and  grapefruit  juice 
are  almost  essential  in  our  diet. 
We  had  a  limited  amount  of  fowl 
and  fish.  A  meal  prepared  with¬ 
out  butter,  of  course,  is  rather 
tasteless  at  best.  We  would  have 
for  a  meal  a  good  thick  soup, 
brown  rolls  without  butter,  a  slice 
of  tough  chicken,  brussels  sprouts 
and  some  cooked  turnips  or  other 
vegetable.  There  was  little  fresh 
milk,  most  of  it  allocated  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  nursing  mothers.  The 
desserts  were  unsatisfying  without 
sugar  content,  and  we  had  to  make 
shift  with  a  sliced  apple  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  baked  without 
cream  or  sweetening. 

British  Diet  Thin 

Our  meals  at  the  hotel  of  course 
were  much  better  than  the  average 
person  in  England  enjoys.  The 
British  people  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  thin,  unattractive, 
monotonous  diet.  You  miss  your 
tomato  juice,  your  citrus  fruit, 
your  ice  cream  and  ordinary  cream 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  Coffee 
in  England  is  notoriously  bad.  In 
the  morning  I  would  have  corn- 
flakes  with  a  little  blue  milk  and 
saccharin,  then  scrambled  eggs 
made  out  of  a  powder — not  very 
good — and  a  sausage  that  was  75 
per  cent  soybean  meal  mixed  with 
a  little  chopped  meat.  The  menu 
of  a  soup  and  brussels  sprouts  and 
then  brussels  sprouts  and  a  soup, 
day  after  day,  became  very  tire¬ 
some.  The  vegetables,  I  might  add, 


all  taste  alike — all  like  brussels 
sprouts. 

After  a  few  meals  of  this  sort,  I 
was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
food.  But  I  followed  the  British 
custom  of  cleaning  my  plate  to  the 
last  crumb.  The  British  do  not 
complain  about  this  diet;  so  why 
should  I,  thought  I.  Iiow  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  have  endured  this  for 
so  long  a  time  stirs  my  wonder  and 
admiration. 

1  found  that  the  English  eat  the 
food  not  so  much  because  they  like 
it  or  because  it  satisfied  the  taste, 
but  strictl}'  for  sustenance.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  is  adequate  because 
Lord  Woolton,  then  Minister  of 
Food,  told  me  the  health  of  the 
people  was  good.  In  fact  he  had 
statistics  to  prove  that  the  general 
health  was  better  under  this  re¬ 
stricted  diet  than  it  had  been  be¬ 
fore  the  war  when  there  was  plenty 
of  everything  to  eat. 

The  British  people  appeared  to 
be  sufficiently  nourished,  but  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
tuberculosis  throughout  the  British 
Isles  and  other  deficiences  show  up 
as  in  tooth  decay.  Possibly  the  un¬ 
varied  diet  in  the  long  run  will 
prove  in  some  respects  harmful  to 
the  public  health.  During  my 
month’s  stay  I  suffered  no  ill  ef¬ 
fects  from  the  diet,  but  I  do  admit 
that  I  rejoiced  when  I  could  sit 
down  again  to  a  good  meal  such  as 
we  get  in  this  country,  even  under 
our  rationing  sj^stem. 

The  Work  at  Cornell 

This  experience  in  Britain  inten¬ 
sified  my  interest  in  nutrition.  But 
even  before  that,  my  interest  had 
been  stimulated  by  what  we  are 
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doing-  at  Cornell  University.  1  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Cornell  and  was 
from  the  beginning  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  its 
School  of  Nutrition  established  in 
1941,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Before  this  School  was 
established,  we  at  Cornell  had 
watched  the  surprising  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  research  in  regard  to 
feed  for  chickens,  turkeys,  hogs 
and  cattle.  Unbelievable  benefits 
resulted  from  proper  feeding  of 
poultry  and  animals.  We  began 
to  ask  ourselves  why  we  shouldn’t 
do  for  human  bodies  some  of  the 
things  we  were  doing  for  animals? 
The  belief  grew  that  there  was  an 
unlimited  field,  one  that  had  hardly 
been  touched. 

I  remember  several  years  ago 
that  in  a  certain  district  of  a  mid- 
western  state  many  hairless  hogs 
had  appeared.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  soil  on  which  the  feed  for 
these  hogs  had  been  grown  was 
lacking  in  certain  chemical  prop¬ 
erties.  The  soil  was  treated,  and 
hogs  afterward  were  as  hairy  as 
any  others.  This  little  experience 
shows  the  ramifications  of  research, 
and  indicates  that  if  we  are  to 
have  satisfactory  nutrition,  we  may 
have  to  go  back  to  the  content  of 
the  soil.  Cornell  had  its  labora¬ 
tories  for  testing  soils,  for  testing- 
foods,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
School  of  Nutrition  should  gradu¬ 
ally  develop  into  the  great  institu¬ 
tion  that  it  now  is. 

You  have  heard  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  talk  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Maynard,  head  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  School  of  Nutrition,  who  is 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  great 


field.  Dr.  Maynard  is  a  very  mod¬ 
est  man,  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  told 
you  even  a  fraction  of  what  he 
could  tell  about  the  work  at  Cor¬ 
nell  and  what  we  have  learned  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Watching  the  work  there,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that,  not  only  our 
physical  well-being  depends  on 
food,  but  also  our  attitude  toward 
life.  Our  success  or  failure  may 
depend  on  what  we  eat.  We  simply 
have  no  idea  as  yet  of  what  the 
right  food  can  do  for  a  person  or 
what  harm  the  wrong  food  will  do. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  all  of  our  ills  is  due 
to  eating  the  wrong  food  or  to  the 
inadequacy  of  nutrition  elements 
due  perhaps  to  faulty  preparation, 
processing  or  handling. 

To  reinforce  my  statement,  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  special  diet  table  in 
operation  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  at  Cornell.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  there  are  simply 
amazing.  Diabetic  students,  those 
with  severe  allergy  problems,  ulcer 
cases,  and  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  comfortably  stay  in  col¬ 
lege,  eat  at  the  diet  table  regularly 
throughout  their  academic  year. 
Many  other  students  go  to  the  diet 
table  on  advice  of  the  University 
clinic,  to  correct  overweight,  under¬ 
weight,  malnutrition  and  other  ill 
effects  of  bad  eating  habits. 

Dr.  Charlotte  Young,  in  charge 
of  the  diet  table,  is  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  results.  A  trained  dieti¬ 
tian,  she  says  that  “the  changes  in 
human  beings  which  can  be 
wrought  with  good  feeding  of  a 
cooperative  subject  are  breath¬ 
taking.  ’  ’ 
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And  .then  in  an  interview  on  the 
subject,  she  went  on  to  give  ex¬ 
amples  of  results. 

Take  the  case  of  Jim,  an  abun¬ 


dantly  alive,  self-assured,  attrac¬ 
tive  young  man  with  a  sparkle  in 
his  eye.  “I  wonder  if  you  would 
believe."  Dr.  Young  observed. 


Sunflower  Seed  Meed  Seen  Good  Source 
of  B  Vitamins 

The  possibility  of  eating  cake,  bread  or  rolls  made  from  sunflower 
seed  meal,  because  it  is  a  good  source  of  B  vitamins,  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  in  an  article  sent  to  newspapers  by  Science  Service ,  which 
states  that  the  discovery  was  made  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Harry  G. 
Day  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Fed  to  rats  as  their  only  source  of  B  complex  vitamins,  sun¬ 
flower  seed  meal,  the  report  observed,  was  superior  to  wheat-germ 
meals  and  far  superior  to  defatted  soybean  meal,  but  decidedly 
inferior  to  brewer’s  yeast.  Following  this  phase  of  the  discovery, 
which  was  made  by  Prof.  Day  and  Ezra  Levin,  of  Monticello,  Ill., 
Mrs.  Day  demonstrated  that  sunflower  seed  meal,  described  in 
“Science”  as  “a  light  gray  palatable  powder,”  could  be  “satis¬ 
factorily  blended  with  white  flour  and  corn  meal  to  make  appetizing 
baked  goods.  ’  ’ 

Sunflower  production  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  Science 
Service  states,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds.  After 
removal  of  the  oil,  the  residue  has  been  used  for  livestock  and 
poultry  feeding. 


“that  a  year  ago  he  came  to  us  a 
scrawny,  red-eyed  ‘unthrifty’  look¬ 
ing,  mousy  chap  with  scarcely  a 
word  to  say  or  a  spark  of  anima¬ 
tion?  And  yet  he  did;  now  he, 
along  with  20  or  30  others,  brings 
pride  to  our  hearts.” 

Next  is  Jane,  whose  bouncing 
125-pound  body,  clear  skin,  and 
changed  appearance  bear  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  108-pound,  acned, 
tired  girl  of  a  few  months  back. 
Beside  her  is  Susan,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  newly-diagnosed  duodenal 
ulcer,  can  go  comfortably  to  col¬ 
lege,  eating  with  a  congenial 
crowd  and,  by  seeing  others,  real¬ 
ize  that  she  alone  doesn ’t  get  all 
the  bad  breaks. 


Miss  Young’s  enthusiasm  was 
matched  by  the  students’  own. 
Ruth  had  made  “beautiful  prog¬ 
ress”  at  the  diet  table;  her  skin 
was  better,  her  hair  had  more  life, 
and  she  gained  15  pounds  which 
made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  her  general  appearance. 
After  her  meal  at  the  diet  table, 
she  commented:  “You  know,  Miss 
Young,  I  never  used  to  have  dates 
and  do  things,  but  now  I  never 
walk  home  from  class  alone.” 

Voluntary,  spontaneous  tributes 
such  as  “I  didn’t  know  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  feel  so  good!”  “My  land¬ 
lady  says  I  don’t  look  much  like 
the  fellow  who  came  here  last  fall,” 
or  “How  wonderful  to  have  some- 
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one  else  worry  about  my  diet!” 
are  common. 

There  is  nothing  solemn  or  mo¬ 
rose  about  the  table’s  special  board¬ 
ers — in  fact,  Miss  Young  places 
high  therapeutic  value  on  the  gai¬ 
ety  prevalent  there. 

All  students  entering  Cornell 
consult  Miss  Young  during  their 
routine  physical  examinations.  Nu¬ 
trition  counseling  is  thus  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  between  physi¬ 
cian  and  nutritionist.  All  students 
showing  evidence  of  nutritional 
problems  have  a  chance  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them  early  in  their 
college  careers. 

When  there  is  no  room  at  the 
diet  table,  or  when  their  cases  do 
not  require  this  solution,  students 
get  an  eating  program  from  Miss 
Young  and  follow  it  on  their  own. 
Here,  too,  results  are  “splendid,” 
she  declared,  adding  that  students 
are  “singularly  honest”  about 
what  they  eat  and  don ’t  pretend 
they’ve  been  following  a  diet  as 
adults  sometimes  do. 

As  an  example  of  what  such 
students  have  done,  Miss  Young 
referred  to  5  foot  2  ‘  ‘  Sally  ’  ’  whose 
pride  and  pleasure  is  a  smooth 
size  14,  where  last  summer  it  was 
20,  brought  about  by  a  slow  con¬ 
sistent  34-pound  loss.  Or  “Doro¬ 
thy,”  whose  weight  fell  from  an 
unattractive  bunchy  193  pounds 
to  a  much  trimmer  162,  and  milk 
for  the  first  time  assumed  a  place 
of  importance  in  her  eating. 

And  there  is  “Paul,”  a  six-foot 
senior  with  allergies  fairly  crop¬ 
ping  out  of  him,  and  an  aversion 
to  meat.  “It  is  a  real  thrill,”  Miss 
Young  averred,  “to  see  him  radi¬ 
ant,  with  a  15-pound  weight  gain.  ’  ’ 

Do  you  wonder  that  seeing  such 


results  as  these,  I  should  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  question  of  nu¬ 
trition  ? 

I  am  sure  that  the  research  at 
Cornell  is  only  just  the  beginning 
of  a  great  program  that  will  be 
carried  out  there  under  Dr.  May¬ 
nard’s  direction.  Every  year  we 
shall  know  more  and  more  about 
food,  and  from  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  will  come,  in  my  opinion, 
without  exaggeration,  the  greatest 
benefit  ever  given  to  mankind. 

Public  Education  Needed 

One  of  our  problems  is  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public.  People  are,  I  find, 
most  eager  for  information  about 
nutrition,  and  I  believe  that  the 
public  will  be  most  grateful  for  the 
truths  that  will  come  out  of  our 
laboratories.  I  feel  that  our  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  a  grand  job  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  that  they 
get  on  this  subject.  Already  many 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  are  giv¬ 
ing  close  attention  to  these  de¬ 
velopments,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  enough 
knowledge  about  food  to  prolong 
life,  lessen  illness  and  make  us  a 
stronger,  more  vigorous  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need 
most  is  reliable  information  on  this 
subject.  For  instance,  the  public 
is  eager  to  know  the  truth  about 
vitamins.  Dr.  Maynard  today  has 
thrown  much  light  on  this  subject, 
but  the  general  public  just  doesn’t 
know  yet  how  effective  vitamins 
are  or  how  they  should  obtain  them. 
I  should  like  to  see  more  publicity 
on  the  research  that  is  under  way. 

It  is  possible  that  this  Commit¬ 
tee  could  help  in  this  direction  in 
whatever  recommendations  it  may 
make. 
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We  in  the  newspaper  business 
have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  public  is  deeply  interested  in 
articles  that  will  promote  health 
and  they  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
get  the  truth  on  this  great  nutri¬ 
tion  problem. 

In  this  country  we  can  produce 
almost  every  known  food,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not, 


with  the  knowledge  that  is  now 
being  obtained,  lead  the  whole 
world  in  health  and  well-being. 
Frederick  the  Great  said  that  an 
army  travels  on  its  stomach,  and 
we  are  going  to  find  that  a  nation’s 
strength,  its  progress  and  in  a  large 
measure,  its  prosperity,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  what  we  eat. 
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.  .  food  on  the  farm  does  not  guarantee  good  nutrition 
in  the  child.” 

Nutrition  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York 

By  Dr.  George  D.  Stoddard 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education 


Schools  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  health  and 
physical  fitness  of  children, 
and  they  have  recognized  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  a  well  balanced 
diet.  However,  it  is  clear  that  food 
on  the  farm,  like  food  in  stores 
or  warehouses,  does  not  guarantee 
good  nutrition  in  the  child.  Even 
food  brought  into  the  home  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  variety  may 
be  damaged  through  poor  methods 
of  cooking  or  preserving,  and  the 
big  meal  may  come  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  at  home. 

Hence  the  schools  have  devel¬ 
oped  programs  embodying  these 
features : 

(1)  More  and  better  food  for 
growing  children. 

(2)  Demonstration  of  good 
practice  in  preparing  foods. 

(3)  The  teaching  of  health  in 
relation  to  diet. 

In  all  these  respects  the  state¬ 
wide  program  of  school  lunches 
makes  an  effective  contribution. 
Some  statistics  and  statements  fur¬ 
nished  by  Miss  Treva  E.  Kauff¬ 
man,  Supervisor  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Education  in  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  give  us  a  clear 
picture  of  the  scope  of  the  present 
program. 

With  the  aid  of  War  Pood  Ad¬ 
ministration  funds,  we  have  been 


able  to  furnish  school  lunches  in 
735  schools.  Over  77,000  children 
partake  of  these  lunches  and  61,000 
children  in  addition  receive  milk 
each  day. 

In  46  schools,  the  WPA  lunch 
program  is  sponsored  by  Parent - 
Teacher  Associations.  Other  com¬ 
munity  groups  occasionally  spon¬ 
sor  the  program. 

Syracuse  University,  New  York 
University,  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  at  Buffalo,  Plattsburg  and 
Oswego,  Columbia  University,  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  Pratt  Institute 
assist  in  developing  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Fifteen  area  conferences  were 
held  in  the  Fall  of  1944.  They 
were  attended  by  over  900  per¬ 
sons,  including  superintendents, 
principals,  school  board  members, 
teachers,  nurses  and  community 
leaders.  At  these  meetings  both 
the  nutritional  and  the  educational 
values  of  the  program  were 
stressed. 

Rural  School  Lunches 

The  school  lunch  in  rural  areas 
is  one  of  our  chief  problems.  Only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  small  rural 
schools  maintain  a  lunch  program, 
the  children  bringing  cold  food 
which  may  not  be  satisfactory  for 
the  main  meal  of  the  day.  Such 
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schools  have  difficulty  in  rendering 
adequate  nutritional  service.  Fa¬ 
cilities  for  storing  and  cooking  food 
are  often  negligible;  the  teachers 
may  lack  training  in  food  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  some  rural  communities  a 
safe  milk  supply  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  However,  supervisors  from 
the  State  Education  Department 
and  local  leaders  are  working  to¬ 
gether  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  way  in  which  it  is  hoped  to 
make  further  progress  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Van 
Kleeck,  Director  of  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  to  the  State  "War 
Council : 

1.  Conduct  area  meetings  early 
in  the  Fall  for  school  administra¬ 
tors,  school  lunch  managers  and 
others. 

2.  Make  supervisory  visits  to 
schools  to  observe  the  program, 
have  conferences  with  teachers 
and  administrators,  participate  in 
staff  meetings,  and  work  with 
groups  and  volunteers. 

3.  Attend  conferences,  share  in 
programs  and  conduct  individual 
conferences  of  school  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers,  nutrition  and  health 
workers. 

4.  Approve  schools  for  the  use 
of  Federal  funds. 

5.  Plan  and  share  in  training 
schools  or  school  lunch  confer¬ 
ences  for  school  lunch  cooks  and 
managers.  We  need  about  30  of 
these  training  schools,  and  some 
groups  should  meet  twice  during 
the  year.  Technical  institutes, 
teachers  ’  colleges  and  other 
schools  will  share  in  these  train¬ 
ing  schools. 

6.  Continue  work  with  the  lunch 


programs  in  the  Indian  schools 
and  other  State  institutions,  such 
as  Rome  School  for  the  Deaf. 

7.  Prepare  needed  materials  and 
give  information  on  available 
sources. 

(a)  Bulletin  on  the  School 
Lunch. 

(b)  Revise  “Lunch  in  the  Rural 
School,  ’  ’  working  with  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  made  up  of  ru¬ 
ral  teachers,  district  superintend¬ 
ents,  and  others. 

8.  (a)  Work  with  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  pre-service  training 
of  school  lunch  managers. 

(b)  Work  with  teacher-training 
institution  on  pre-service  training 
in  the  school  lunch  of  all  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  teachers. 

(c)  Work  with  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  colleges  and  universities  on 
pre-service  training  of  school 
lunch  managers. 

(d)  Work  with  colleges  and 
universities  on  pre-service  train¬ 
ing  in  the  school  lunch  for  school 
administrators. 

9.  Continue  emphasis  on  the 
food  preservation  program. 

10.  Work  with  organizations 
and  agencies  interested  in  the 
school  lunch  on  the  State,  county 
and  local  levels,  including  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Institution  Foods  of 
the  New  York  State  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association. 

11.  Organize  a  State  School 
Lunch  Committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  various  organi¬ 
zations  and  agencies  who  have  a 
concern  for  the  school  lunch. 

12.  Hold  a  State  conference  of 
city  directors  of  school  lunches. 

13.  Continue  working  with  the 
college  consultant  committee. 
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Children  must  eat  to  grow  right.  Both  health  and  happiness  are  reflected  by  this 
child,  over  a  school  lunch  adequate  and  nutritionally  right. 


14.  Plan  summer  session  courses 
on  the  school  lunch  for  summer 
1945. 

15.  Keep  parents,  teachers  and 
community  workers  informed. 

Nobody  regards  nutrition  as  ex¬ 
clusively  the  concern  of  the 
schools.  The  guiding  concepts  call 
for  increasing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  all  persons  and  agencies 
concerned  with  the  health  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  The  final  goal  is 
understanding  and  self-reliance. 
We  want  parents,  children  and 
teachers  to  improve  their  food 
habits  and  to  know  why  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  simply  academic. 

Children,  like  all  other  animals, 


must  eat  right  to  grow  right.  Their 
strength,  health  and  happiness  are 
closely  related  to  a  persistent 
search  for  the  completely  adecpiate 
diet.  Anatomic  structure,  vision, 
resistance  to  disease,  and  the 
energy  required  for  the  give-and- 
take  of  everyday  life  are  all  de- 
pendent,  to  some  degree,  on  the 
simple  habit  of  eating  good  food 
in  proper  balance.  Over  the  years, 
the  degree  of  physical  fitness  that 
can  be  ascribed  to  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion  is  a  highly  indicative  measure 
of  national  health  and  safety. 
Modern  life  reaffirms  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Greek  ideal:  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body. 


Ill 


.  .  nutrition  can  raise  our  national  health  level  and 
our  American  standard  of  living.’’ 

Nutrition  For  Tomorrow’s  Better  World 

By  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Van  Kleeck 

Assistant  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education 


Good  nutrition  promotes  that 
major  educational  objec¬ 
tive,  good  health.  Already 
better  nutrition  has  brought  in¬ 
creased  economic  productivity,  im¬ 
proved  social  behavior,  and  a 
healthier  and  happier  people.  The 
better  the  public  understands  this, 
the  greater  the  progress  attainable. 

Selective  service  and  school  medi¬ 
cal  inspection  records  show  that 
much  progress  is  still  needed,  if, 
for  example,  teeth  defects  of  school 
children  and  young  men,  the  most 
numerous  of  all  defects  and  partly 
due  to  diet,  are  to  be  lessened.  The 
public’s  need  for  more  information 
is  obvious  for  people  are  bewil¬ 
dered  by  nutritional  claims  about 
beer,  candy  and  vitamins.  They 
need  to  be  told  more  about  those 
food  deficiencies  called  “hidden 
hungers,”  which  though  oft-times 
not  evident  for  years,  nevertheless 
cause  illnesses  frequently  otherwise 
attributed. 

The  Desmond  Committee  is  ad¬ 
vertising  nutrition’s  importance  to 
general  health.  It  is  publicizing  re¬ 
search.  Research  can  predict  the 
effect,  on  health  of  specific  foods. 
It  supplies  data  on  the  food-energy 
requirements  of  different  types  of 
jobs — just  recently  on  the  job  of 
flying  planes  at  high  altitudes,  for 
example.  It  can  give  us  the  correct 
facts  about  the  vitamins  and  the 
other  food  essentials,  like  minerals, 
about  which  our  million  New  York 


State  boys  in  service  have  learned 
much. 

A  principal  means  to  better 
health,  especially  in  these  troubled 
times,  is  the  school  lunch.  Mam- 
thousands  of  homes  have  been  left 
without  a  father,  brother,  son,  hus¬ 
band.  Factories  run  ’round  the 
clock.  Instead  of  breakfast  at 
seven  and  dinner  at  six,  we  have 
swing  and  night  shifts,  and  thou¬ 
sands  eat  at  3:00  p.m.  or  1 :00  a.m 
Children  are  left  to  prepare  then 
own  meals,  often  with  little  super¬ 
vision  and  less  assurance  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet.  Thus,  that  one  meal  a 
day  in  school  becomes  vitally  im¬ 
portant. 

Lunch  Program  Gains 

Spurred  by  the  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  the  lunch  program,  despite 
increased  Federal  red-tape,  is  now 
a  third  ahead  of  last  year  in  this 
State.  Happily,  Dr.  Harold  Schaff. 
the  State  War  Council’s  executive 
secretary,  by  financing  two  more 
nutritionists  and  another  stenog¬ 
rapher,  is  now  doubling  our  ability 
to  help  your  schools. 

Why  do  we  push  the  optional 
Federal  program  with  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  schools  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  in  it?  Because,  with 
it,  schools  can  feed  more  children 
unable  to  pay,  improve  nutritional 
quality  and  lower  costs.  The  need¬ 
iest  children  nutritionally  some¬ 
times  do  not  get  the  lunch  or  milk. 
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It’s  winter  outside  but  in  this  Monroe  County  (NY)  consolidated  rural  school  a  hot, 
sustaining  lunch  fortifies  children  against  the  cold. 


Often,  too.  tinier  schools  most  need¬ 
ing  the  lunch  lack  it.  Too  many 
children  eat  too  little  breakfast  and 
especially  need  40  per  cent  of  their 
day’s  food  intake  from  the  lunch. 
Others  rush  through  breakfast, 
rush  to  school,  and  drink  no  mid¬ 
morning  milk.  Many  eat  only  a 
cold  lunch,  minus  vegetables,  fruit 
and  milk.  Where  the  big  home  meal 
is  at  mid-day,  many  miss  that  also. 
Too  many  buy  “refreshment” 
items  instead  of  a  complete  lunch. 


Sometimes  our  milk  program  is 
impeded  by  lack  of  a  safe  milk 
supply  or  by  the  smallness  of  the 
two-cent  subsidy.  Naturally,  many 
children  get  thin  and  undernour¬ 
ished. 

More  favorably,  we  can  report 
that  in  65  public  schools  in  the 
Summer  of  1944  food  was  pre¬ 
served  for  cafeteria  use  in  the 
Winter.  Simple  training  will  be 
given  school  cooks  in  conserving 
time,  energy  and  nutritive  values. 
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Unhappily  3,500  one-teacher 
schools  have  no  cooks.  Through  the 
schools’  Farm  Production  Pro¬ 
gram,  through  cooperation  with  the 
War  Council’s  Farm  Manpower 
Committee  and  with  the  State 
PTA,  through  new  pre-service  and 
in-service  courses  in  mass-feeding 
and  nutrition  for  teachers,  through 
revised  institutional  management 
courses,  and  through  our  recent  1 5 
area  conferences,  progress  is  being 
made.  Energy -needing  adolescents 
are  being  told  their  requirements 
of  an  increased  food  intake  and  art* 
being  advised  to  eat  especially  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  cream,  bacon,  cookies, 
peanut  butter,  jelly  and  jam,  baked 
beans,  ice  cream  and  rice  pudding. 
Our  new  course,  “Production,  Con¬ 
servation  and  Processing  of  Food 
for  Family  Use,”  will  help.  So  will 
discussion  of  family  food  problems 
by  neighborhood  groups,  like  those 
in  the  Afton  Central  School,  Che¬ 
nango  County. 

First,  then,  nutrition  can  raise 
our  national  health  level  and  our 
American  standard  of  living.  Sec¬ 
ond,  one  means  is  the  school  lunch. 
Now,  “what  next?”  How  shall  we 
prepare  for  major  changes  in  tech¬ 
nology,  in  eating  habits,  in  food 
preservation  practices,  and  in  our 
agricultural  economy?  Our  Depart¬ 
ment,  like  all  of  you,  desires  to 
help  upgrade  both  the  farmer’s 
economic  status  and  the  consumer ’s 
health  and  well-being.  Both  goals 
are  advanced  by  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  seven  basic  foods, 
the  energy,  body -building,  protec¬ 
tive  foods — milk,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  meat,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  whole-grain  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts.  Happily,  most  of  these  are 
abundantly  produced  here. 


Remember : 

First,  A  variety  of  foods  makes 
for  improved  health  and  nutrition. 

Second,  Our  great  farm  State 
can  produce  this  variety. 

Third,  The  world’s  greatest  food 
market  is  at  our  door. 

We  need : 

First,  Optimum  production  and 
distribution  of  the  essential  nu¬ 
trients. 

Second,  Adequate  economic  sta¬ 
tus  and  purchasing-ability  for  all. 

Third,  Improved  eating  habits 
and  extended  knowledges,  as,  for 
example,  of  fatigue’s  relation  to 
malnutrition  and  of  the  physical 
and  psychical  dangers  of  over¬ 
done  extra-curricular  activities  or 
too  strenuous  competitive  ath¬ 
letics. 

Education  in  Nutrition 

Then  we  can,  by  averting  the 
maladies  of  malnutrition,  match 
preventive  medicine’s  miraculous 
contribution  to  human  happiness. 
Through  sound,  tested,  up-to-date, 
and  organized  nutrition  education, 
we  can  pass  on  to  the  general  public 
that  which  nutrition  research  dis¬ 
covers.  There  is  no  adequate  substi¬ 
tute  for  organized  instruction.  The 
apprentice  training  that  served  yes¬ 
terday  for  the  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  does  not  today  adequately 
utilize  or  capitalize  research’s  great 
accumulation  of  health  knowledge 
More  of  this  organized  nutrition  in¬ 
struction  is  fortunately  given  more 
pupils  in  this  State  today  than  ever 
before.  This  is  true,  even  though 
agriculture  pupils  are  unfortun¬ 
ately  fewer  in  the  310  high  schools 
with  such  departments,  high  school 
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liomemaking'  enrollment  is  off  a 
quarter,  and  new  high  school  home- 
making  departments  are  few.  But 
adult  homemaking  enrollments  are 
up  a  third,  the  proposed  new  tech¬ 
nical  institutes  for  high  school 
graduates  will  help,  school  health 
classes  are  more  numerous,  and 
economics  and  geography  classes 
are  getting  more  instruction  about 
the  world  food  supply.  Moreover, 
from  1918  to  1940,  our  State’s  high 
school  graduates  increased  from 
20,000  to  120,000  per  year. 

Despite  a  30  per  cent  drop  in 
(lie  number  of  farms  in  the  State 
since  the  1885  high,  food  produc¬ 
tion  is  at  its  peak — supreme  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  efficacy  of  modern 
methods.  To  retain  our  present 
business  and  to  obtain  new  busi¬ 
ness,  an  ever-better  product,  more 
reasonably  priced,  is  always  in  the 
long  run  most  effective.  Hence,  all 
concerned  should  attack  our  prob¬ 
lems  together — the  farmers,  proc¬ 
essors,  distributors,  and  the  State 
departments  like  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  Health,  Public  Works  and 
Education.  For  example,  better- 
transportation  may  hurt  as  well  as 
help  our  competitive  position.  With 
huge  cargo  planes,  our  proximity 
to  the  city  market  is  not  alone 
enough.  Only  through  production 
and  marketing  research,  and 
through  the  development  of  better- 
varieties,  cart-  wre  keep  ahead. 
Hence,  all  welcome  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties  from  Cornell  and 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 
We  welcome  the  higher-vield,  smut- 
resistant  oats,  the  extension  irrto 
the  State’s  hill  country  of  cauli¬ 
flower  and  snap-bean  growing,  and 
the  “little  Maine”  potato  develop¬ 
ment  in  Steuben  and  Tioga  coun¬ 


ties.  We  are  glad  that  the  trends 
toward  more  nearly  complete  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  better  land  in  the 
more  favorable  locations  and  to¬ 
ward  the  further  abandonment  of 
poor  and  badly-located  land  will 
probably  continue. 

After  Production,  What ? 

But  after  production,  what? 
With  a  sufficiently  high  and  well- 
distributed  national  income,  con¬ 
sumption  of  New  York’s  more 
plentiful  crops  can  go  up  and  up, 
even  after  Europe  no  longer  needs 
American  surpluses.  Our  own 
American  people  can  eliminate  any 
New  York  State  “surpluses”  by 
consuming  them.  Thus  we  can 
avoid  any  return  to  a  combination 
of  undernourished  millions  and 
spoiling  crops. 

Distribution  supplements  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  farmers  are  now 
largely  “out  of  the  mud.”  Today 
we  plan  new  highways  for  the 
rapid  moving  of  fresh  foods,  espe¬ 
cially  fluid  milk.  With  snow  re¬ 
moval  partly  state-financed,  the 
hazards  of  Winter  transportation 
by  autotruck  have  largely  disap¬ 
peared.  To  hurry  the  Empire 
State’s  farm  products  to  urban 
areas,  the  next  steps  are  super¬ 
highways  and  high-speed  through- 
ways  to  the  heart  of  every  large 
city. 

In  processing,  including  food 
preparation  and  preserving,  im¬ 
proved  attractiveness,  “taste  ap¬ 
peal,  ’  ’  and  nutritional  qualities  are 
needed.  Developments  in  food  pres¬ 
ervation,  including  dehydration 
and  quick-freezing,  will  have  star¬ 
tling  effects.  The  family  quick- 
freeze  units  and  the  family  locker 
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Nutrition  Education  Important 
in  the  Elementary  School 

With  a  national  emergency  conies  a  general  recognition  that 
health  is  a  national  asset.  Research  lias  brought  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  relation  of  food  to  health.  Studies  of  food  practices 
in  the  United  States  made  in  1935-36  revealed  that  about  one-third 
of  American  families  have  poor  diets.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
about  half  the  cases  the  cause  of  poor  diets  was  not  inability  to 
afford  suitable  food,  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
nutrition  or  failure  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  food  selection. 
This  situation  has  led  to  increased  attention  to  the  problems 
involved  in  teaching  people  to  choose  the  right  foods. 

Pood  habits  are  formed  in  childhood;  therefore,  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  important  in  the  elementary  school.  A  lasting 
improvement  in  the  food  habits  of  pupils  depends  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  carefully  planned,  school-wide  program  built  around 
their  everyday  food  experiences  and  designed  to  reach  both  pupils 
and  parents.  Such  a  program  should  be  related  to  the  prevailing 
food  habits  and  the  food  resources  of  the  locality. 

— Bess  Goodykoontz, 

Assistant  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 


in  the  community  unit  are  here  to 
stay.  The  question  is :  which  state's 
produce  will  be  in  those  lockers? 

Finally,  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Nutrition  has  paved 
the  way  for  a  comprehensive,  state¬ 
wide  nutrition  program,  which  we 
hope  will  ultimately  reach  every 
citizen,  young  and  old.  After  the 
war,  let  us  continue  this  and  the 
other  nutrition  committees.  Today 
we  want  such  phases  of  a  rounded 
nutrition  program  as  school 
lunches.  We  want  them,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  substitutes  for  the 
courage  of  fighting  men  or  for  fleets 


of  airplanes.  We  want  them  be¬ 
cause,  since  the  requirements  for 
victory  are  indivisible,  school 
lunches  are  important  in  total  war. 

After  the  war,  let  us  hold  our 
ground.  Let  us  advertise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  health  and  well-being 
for  all  the  people,  for  people  with 
empty  stomachs  are  unhappy,  in¬ 
efficient  people.  We  want  a  physi¬ 
cally  fit  population  and  a  prop¬ 
erly-managed  food  supply,  for  we 
know  that  civilization  does  “march 
on  the  feet  of  a  healthy  and  in¬ 
structed  electorate.” 
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.  .  Nutrition  education  is  futile  unless  accompanied  by 
learning.” 

Teaching  Practical  Nutrition 
to  School  Children 

By  Dr.  Bertlyn  Bosley 

Associate  in  Nutrition,  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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Improvement  of  the  nutritional  status  of  our  people,  particularly  of  boys  and  girls, 

is  the  concern  of  all. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
talk  to  you  today  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  assigned  to  me.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  newest  of 
all  sciences,  nutrition.  From  our 
present  vantage  point  we  can  see 
the  vast  area  still  to  be  explored 
before  our  scientific  knowledge  be¬ 
gins  to  be  complete.  Yet  despite 


the  multitude  of  unknown  facts  we 
have  developed  already,  an  excel¬ 
lent  scientific  foundation  which 
promises  much  for  the  future 
health  and  happiness  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  It  promises  much,  that  is,  if 
the  people  understand  the  informa¬ 
tion  well  enough  to  use  it. 

Although  the  research  worker  in 
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the  laboratory  often  is  inclined  to 
feel  he  is  making  progress  slowly, 
nevertheless  the  advances  he  has 
made  have  far  out-distanced  the 
application  of  the  information. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
even  slower  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  techniques  employed  to  in¬ 
terpret  laboratory  results  to  the 
public.  While  this  may  not  be  the 
sole  reason  we  must  consider  this 
explanation  as  a  possible  cause. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  still  not  well 
nourished,  although  nutrition  facts 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Per¬ 
haps  the  static  condition  of  the 
educational  methods  in  nutrition 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  science  of  nutrition  deals  with 
food.  The  selection  of  one’s  daily 
meals  has  been  considered  an  in¬ 
dividual  prerogative.  Therefore, 
the  individual’s  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  of  scientific  information 
about  foods  was  also  his  preroga¬ 
tive.  But  our  ideas  about  this  right 
are  changing  somewhat.  We  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  is  largely  determined 
by  its  health.  Therefore,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  good  health  ceases 
to  be  an  individual  one  when  it 
affects  an  entire  nation.  Since  the 
fact,  that,  nutrition  plays  a  very 
important  role  in  health  has  been 
so  well  established  it  is  obvious  that 
the  improvement  of  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  people,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  our  boys  and  girls,  is  the 
concern  of  all  of  us.  In  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  better  health  of  children  the 
schools  not  only  can  assist  but 


should  want  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  food  habits. 
This  entails  more  than  merely  set¬ 
ting  up  food  rules  for  the  children 
to  follow  because  certain  foods  are 
said  to  be  good  for  them.  It  neces¬ 
sitates  first  a  recognition,  on  the 
.part  of  educators,  of  the  needs  of 
the  children  with  whom  they  are 
working,  and  next  the  use  of  a 
teaching  method  which  will  permit 
the  boys  and  girls  to  learn  by  means 
of  actual  experiences  suitable  to 
their  environment  and  their  com¬ 
prehension. 

What  Technique  Is  Best? 

In  contemplating  the  techniques 
best  suited  to  bring  about  desir¬ 
able  food  practices,  educators  need 
to  realize  that  these  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  exactly  the  same  tech¬ 
niques  used  to  develop  other  habits 
and  attitudes.  That  is,  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  learning  which  apply  to 
so-called  fundamental  subjects  in 
the  school  curriculum  apply  also 
to  the  subject  of  nutrition.  For 
example,  few  children  are  able  to 
obtain  a  useful  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics  without  some  practice  with 
figures  and  problems.  The  child 
learns  by  doing.  He  is  not  expected 
to'  learn  all  there  is  to  be  taught 
about  mathematics  at  one  time,  in¬ 
stead  he  learns  one  thing  at  a  time. 
Also,  he  is  given  a  sufficient  amount 
of  practice  so  . that  the  skill  may  be 
permanently  acquired.  As  his 
knowledge  increases  the  solution  of 
problems  becomes  more  difficult, 
requires  additional  information, 
thus  adding  interest  as  well  as 
knowledge.  But  always  a  sound 
foundation  is  prepared  before  the 
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truly  technical  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  presented.  These  same 
concepts  are  recognized  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  customary 
school  subjects  and  should  likewise 
he  used  in  the  education  of  chi] 
dren  in  nutrition.  Learning  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  learning  by  doing; 
ample  time  to  learn;  and  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  sound,  practical  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  before  tech¬ 
nical  information  is  given.  (This 
implies  a  well-planned,  graduated 
program  to  study  supplying  new 
information  each  year.)  All  are 
essential  if  the  nutrition  informa¬ 
tion  taught  is  to  be  understood  well 
enough  to  be  practiced. 

In  addition  to  techniques,  edu¬ 
cators  must  appreciate  some  other 
important  factors  that  definitely  in¬ 
fluence  the  child’s  application  of 
sound  nutrition  information.  The 
first  of  these  is  food  habits. 

By  the  time  a  child  enters  the 
first  grade  in  school,  he  will  possess 
certain  food  habits  which  he  has 
been  building  up  by  means  of  at 
least  three  meals  a  day,  365  days  a 
year,  for  six  years.  This  is  a  total 
of  6,570  meals,  during  which  time 
he  has  had  ample  opportunity  for 
developing  very  definite  food  likes 
and  dislikes.  These  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  when  one  plans  nutrition 
work  for  children.  These  already 
established  food  habits  may  easily 
be  the  result  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  family,  or  of  emotional  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  the  family,  as 
well  as  evidences  of  family  food 
patterns. 

Consequently,  the  teaching  of 
practical  nutrition  to  children  can 
be  brought  about  only  as  educators 
apply  the  concepts  of  learning  to 


lids  science,  and  recognize  at  the 
same  time  the  need  for  suitable 
educational  techniques  which  will 
enable  the  children  to  develop  de¬ 
sirable  food  habits  and  a  real  un 
derstanding  of  the  role  nutrition 
plays  in  personal  health.  All  this 
should  be  developed  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  economic  status 
of  the  children  being  taught,  and 
the  relative  usefulness  of  the  in¬ 
formation  in  their  daily  lives. 

Such  a  suggestion  is  not  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  imagination,  but  a 
tested  procedure  that  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  educators  who 
have  adopted  it  in  the  past  12 
years.  From  the  experiences  gained 
by  years  of  research  and  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  a  plan  has  been  evolved  for 
the  elementary  school  which  is  prac¬ 
tical,  interesting  to  teachers  and 
children  alike,  easy  to  follow,  and 
flexible  enough  to  permit  its  use  in 
am-  school  situation. 

Acquiring  Good  Food  Habits 

The  premise  adopted  in  setting 
up  a  practical  nutrition  education 
program  for  children  is  that  good 
food  habits  can  be  acquired  more 
easily  through  practice  in  eating- 
food  than  in  merely  talking  about 
food.  When  a  food  is  prepared  by 
the  children  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room  and  eaten  by  them  and  the 
teacher,  the  participation  in  the 
preparation,  and  the  approval  of 
the  food  by  both  classmates  and 
teacher,  profoundly  influence  any 
child’s  attitude  toward  that  food. 
The  novelty  of  the  situation  holds 
an  appeal  for  him  and  as  one  food 
or  type  of  food  is  served  again  and 
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again  in  slightly  different  guises 
over  a  period  of  weeks,  the  child 
acquires  a  taste  for  it.  If  such  a 
lesson  in  learning  to  eat  one  food 
or  type  of  food  is  given  once  a 
week  during  an  entire  semester  of 
school  the  habit  becomes  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  established  to  assure 
its  continuance  in  the  lunchroom 
and  at  home.  A  child  can  learn  to 
like  a  food  as  easily  as  he  can  learn 
to  count  providing  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  practice  in  a  non- 
emotional  environment  where  the 
approval  of  other  children  his  own 
age  serves  to  motivate  his  desire  to 
learn. 

Thus,  in  the  first  three  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  the  sole 
aim  of  nutrition  teaching  should 
be  to  develop  in  the  children  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  towards  the  foods 
they  need  to  know  and  like.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  capi¬ 
talizing  on  the  common  knowledge 
that  most  young  children  like  to 
eat.  The  late  Professor  Mary  S. 
Rose  used  to  say,  “Never  a  lesson 
without  food.”  All  teachers  who 
have  followed  this  rule  agree  it  is 
an  excellent  one.  The  children  look 
forward  to  their  “nutrition  par¬ 
ties”  which  provide  them  with  les¬ 
sons  in  cleanliness  and  good  man¬ 
ners  as  well  as  teaching  them  to 
like  the  flavor  and  texture  of  foods 
they  should  be  including  in  their 
daily  diet. 

By  the  time  the  children  are 
ready  to  enter  the  fourth  grade 
they  should  eat  willingly  all  foods, 
prepared  in  some  manner  or  other, 
that  form  the  foundation  of  an 
adequate  diet.  With  this  attitude 
toward  foods  as  a  basis,  they  are 
ready  to  extend  their  study  of 


nutrition.  They  are  ready  to  find 
out  for  themselves  the  difference 
food  can  make  in  growth  and 
health.  In  other  words,  they  need 
to  realize  that  food  is  eaten  not 
only  because  it  is  good  but  also 
because  of  its  role  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  body  health. 

The  particular  objective  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  has  been 
expressed  as  one  of  showing  chil¬ 
dren  that  “Food  Makes  a  Differ¬ 
ence.”  This  was  chosen  because 
children’s  interests  in  growth  are 
especially  keen  at  these  ages.  Foods 
prepared  and  served  in  the  class¬ 
room  are  still  a  part  of  each  lesson 
but  in  addition  simple  experiments 
are  conducted  which  show  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  food  upon  the  growth  and 
health  of  a  small  animal. 

Learning  By  Seeing 

This  procedure  is  initiated  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
children  learn  by  seeing,  rather 
than  by  hearing  that  a  food  can 
influence  an  animal’s  health.  In 
the  second  place  such  a  procedure 
begins  to  develop  a  scientific  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  study  of  nutrition 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  real 
understanding  of  this  science. 

Most  children  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  look  upon  animals  as 
pets.  The  children  delight  in  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  them.  They  want  them 
to  grow,  to  look  well  and  to  be 
playful.  Anything  that  hinders  the 
normal  development  of  the  animal 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  For 
example,  two  guinea  pigs  of  the 
same  age  and  weight  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  experiment  are  given  a 
diet  of  whole  grain  cereal  and  milk 
which  the  children  have  learned 
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previously  are  good  foods.  One 
animal  is  given  some  raw  carrots 
in  addition.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  both  animals  will 
grow  well  and  no  difference  in  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  evident.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  the  third  week 
the  animal  receiving  the  vegetable 
supplement  will,  by  increased 
weight,  by  the  condition  of  the  fur, 
and  by  general  appearance  and  be¬ 
havior  show  beyond  question,  that 
the  eating  of  a  raw  vegetable  each 
day  makes  him  grow  better,  look 
better  and  feel  better  than  the  ani¬ 
mal  eating  cereal  and  milk  but  no 
vegetable. 

There  will  be  an  immediate  re¬ 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  children 
to  give  both  animals  this  raw  vege¬ 
table.  The  speedy  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  animal  for¬ 
merly  deprived  of  the  vegetable  is 
sufficient  proof  for  the  children 
that  the  food  effecting  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  animals  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  boys  and  girls. 

All  such  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  without  reference  to  the 
scientific  words  employed  by  nu¬ 
tritionists.  These  are  reserved  for 
the  time  when  the  ‘  ‘  whys  ’  ’  of  child¬ 
hood  are  more  than  mild  curiosity 
and  are  accompanied  by  experi¬ 
ences  which  permit  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  more  scientific  ma¬ 
terials.  This  is  the  next  phase  of 
the  nutrition  study. 

Why  food  makes  a  difference  is 
the  theme  developed  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 
By  the  time  children  have  reached 
the  sixth  grade  they  are  well 
enough  developed  both  mentally 
and  physically  to  carry  on  a  more 


scientific  type  of  study.  The  foods 
that  children  should  eat  are  still 
the  basis  of  their  work  in  nutrition. 
The  use  of  animals,  too,  is  con¬ 
tinued  but  in  a  slightly  different 
fashion.  The  study  of  nutrition  is 
developed  by  allowing  children  to 
“take  foods  apart”  in  order  to 
discover,  for  themselves,  some  of 
the  dietary  factors  hiding  in  the 
foods.  Taking  out  of  a  food  a  vita¬ 
min  or  a  mineral  is  a  real  thrill  for 
a  child.  When  this  vitamin  or 
mineral  is  omitted  from  an  other¬ 
wise  adequated  diet  of  an  animal 
and  added  to  the  diet  of  a  twin 
animal  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  growth  and  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  by  the  omission  or  addition  are 
sufficient  to  teach  the  importance 
of  the  individual  nutrient.  With 
such  an  experience  as  this  no  teach¬ 
er  ever  need  say,  “Eat  some  raw 
fruit  every  day,  because  it  contains 
vitamin  C.” 

Learning  other  food  sources  of 
the  specific  nutrient  studied,  and 
how  much  of  the  food  boys  and 
girls  need  is  no  chore,  and  no 
temporary  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  experiences  which  the 
child  has  had  provide  him  with  a 
real  desire  to  apply  his  knowledge, 
because  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  reason  for  doing  so. 
Incidentally  it  also  provides  some 
understanding  of  the  scientific 
methods  which  are  used  in  further¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  of  nutrition. 

Following  such  a  plan  means  that 
upon  completion  of  eight  years  of 
elementary  school,  children  through 
their  experiences  in  the  classroom 
should  “possess”  good  food  habits. 
These  result  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  flavor  of  the  foods  and  an 
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understanding  of  what  those  foods 
contribute  to  health. 

Ease  of  Instruction 

It  is  not  difficult  for  teachers  to 
teach  nutrition  in  this  way.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  for  teachers  and  children 
alike  to  deal  with  new  and  visible 
materials  each  year,  instead  of 
memorizing  the  same  set  of  “rules 
of  good  eating,”  year  in  and  year 
out  during  the  eight  years. 

Such  a  plan  does  not  indicate 
the  introduction  of  an  extra  course 
in  the  curriculum.  Nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  is  by  no  means  the  only 
aspect  of  health  to  be  taught  to 
children,  but  considering  the  role 
food  plays  in  life  it  is  obvious 
that  it  has  been  given  too  little 
consideration  in  health  classes. 
Teaching  nutrition  in  the  schools 
by  means  of  text  books  is  not  only 
a  superficial,  but  an  antequated 
method  of  teaching  a  science.  Nu¬ 
trition  should  fit  into  the  health 
program,  but  it  should  be  a  well 
planned  part  of  the  program,  not 
an  incidental  or  accidental  one. 

A  program  of  this  kind  does 
mean,  however,  that  teachers  need 
to  possess  a  better  understanding 
of  nutrition  than  many  of  them 
have  now.  A  teacher  must  know 
enough  to  guide  the  children  in 
their  study.  She  needs  to  know 
more  than  she  expects  to  teach  the 
children,  else  she  will  find  herself 
unable  to  answer  their  questions 
intelligently.  Likewise,  she  needs 
to  understand  the  science  well 
enough  to  recognize  the  fads  and 


fancies  that  prevail  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dissemination  of  false 
information.  Without  good  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  she  will 
see  no  particular  value  in  applying 
nutrition  information  to  her  own 
daily  food  choices.  If  she  does  not 
believe  in  practicing  the  rules  of 
good  nutrition,  herself,  she  should 
never  teach  nutrition  to  children. 
By  the  same  token,  if  a  school  does 
not  apply  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition  in  their  lunchrooms,  they 
should  make  no  effort  to  teach  nu¬ 
trition  in  the  classroom. 

At  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  meeting  held  here  in 
October,  Dean  Rosenau,  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  re¬ 
marked  that  years  of  experience 
had  shown  him  that,  “Education 
is  futile  unless  accompanied  by 
learning.”  For  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  alike,  certainly  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  is  futile  unless  accompanied 
by  learning.  Memorizing  a  rule  for 
good  eating,  and  passing  an  exam¬ 
ination  in  nutrition  are  not  criteria 
of  successful  nutrition  education. 
Daily  practice  alone  is  evidence  of 
learning. 

Such  learning  we  know  has  far- 
reaching  implications.  As  Profes¬ 
sor  Matill,  of  Iowa,  writes,  “Since 
time  began  poets  and  seers  have 
dreamed  of  a  far-off  divine  event, 
toward  which  the  whole  creation 
moves.  When  this  event  does  ap¬ 
pear,  better  nutrition  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  real  democracy,  will  have 
helped  to  ring  in  the  thousand 
years  of  peace.” 
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— Photo  Service  (Cornell) 

Research:  Analysis  of  foods  for  proteins  is  being  conducted  by  this  girl  student  at 
Cornell  University’s  School  of  Nutrition. 
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“To  provide  an  integrated  program  of  research  and 
teaching  in  foods  and  nutrition.” 

Nutrition  at  Cornell  University 

An  Outline  of  the  School  of  Nutrition 

Compiled  by  George  A.  Yaeger 
Editor,  The  Committee  Report 


A  recognition  that  the  diverse 
aspects  of  nutrition  called 
for  an  integrated  program, 
with  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  nutrition  education  and  re¬ 
search,  brought  into  being  The 
School  of  Nutrition  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  The 
school  was  established  in  1941,  in 
the  words  of  its  Director,  Leonard 
A.  Maynard,  Ph.D.,  “to  mobilize 
all  of  the  facilities  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  teaching  and  research 
which  would  cover  the  field  of  nu¬ 
trition  in  its  broadest  sense.” 

“Thus,  the  school,”  Dr.  May¬ 
nard  also  stated1  “is  recognized  by 
the  University  as  ‘an  organization 
in  which  the  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Home  Economics,  and  Medi¬ 
cine  are  cooperating  to  provide  an 
integrated  program  of  research  and 
teaching  in  foods  and  nutrition.’ 
It  is  organized  to  serve  all  the 
diverse  aspects  of  the  field,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  limited  service  now 
generally  provided  by  medical 
schools,  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  or  other  institu¬ 
tions,  working  separately  along 
much  narrower  lines.” 

In  establishing  a  School  of  Nu¬ 
trition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  Cornell  broke  with  tradi¬ 


tion.  In  so  doing  it  “razed  the 
academic  walls  that  tend  to  sur¬ 
round  the  various  colleges  and  de¬ 
partments  of  the  University  and 
*  *  *  mobilized  their  facilities  to 
serve  the  diversified  fields  of  food 
and  nutrition.  ’  ’2 

The  field  of  nutrition  deals  with 
the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  health  through  dietary  means. 
It  is  concerned  with  proteins  and 
vitamins  and  other  specific  nutri¬ 
ents  required  for  body  needs.  These 
needs  must  be  translated  into  avail¬ 
able  foods.  Hence,  nutrition  must 
also  deal  with  the  processing  of 
food  and  the  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  concerned,  with  storage  and 
distribution,  with  sanitation  and 
home  preparation,  and  with  pro¬ 
duction  with  special  reference  to 
nutritive  values.  In  addition,  there 
must  be  an  understanding  of  the 
economics  involved  all  along  the 
line.  These  manifold  aspects  of  the 
field  are  in  turn  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge  and  techniques  of 
the  basic  sciences  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mathematics,  and  of 
physiology  and  bacteriology. 

Must  Consider  Man  and  Animals 

The  broad  field  must  include  a 
consideration  of  the  welfare  of  ani¬ 
mals  as  well  as  of  man,  because  of 


1  Paper,  “The  Cornell  School  of  Nutrition,”  L.  A.  Maynard,  December,  1944. 

2  Ibid. 
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the  interrelated  problems  con¬ 
cerned.  Both  draw  on  the  same 
basic  food  supply.  Many  industrial 
operations  produce  both  human  and 
animal  food  products.  How  ani 
mals  are  fed  affects  the  nutritive 
values  of  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 

The  importance  of  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  war  emergency, 
while  postwar  problems  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  even  greater  challenge  and 
an  even  greater  opportunity,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  the  food 
industries.  That  many  aspects  of 
nutrition,  from  food  production  to 
consumption,  have  been  dealt  with 
piecemeal  or  entirely  neglected  has 
been  recognized  at  The  School  of 
Nutrition. 

Thus,  The  School  of  Nutrition 
embraces : 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences — 

To  provide  the  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  various  basic  sciences 
which  underlie  the  nutrition  field. 

College  of  Engineering — To  pro¬ 
vide  the  facilities  for  instruction 
and  research  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  food  manufacture, 
preservation,  and  distribution.  Its 
School  of  Chemical  Engineering, 
with  its  new  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  are  unexcelled  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  is  giving  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  food  processing 
in  relation  to  nutritive  value. 

College  of  Agriculture — With  an 
Experiment  Station  at  both  Ithaca 
and  Geneva,  to  provide  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  leadership  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  research  and  teaching 
in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  foods.  The  pioneer  activities  of 


the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  In 
the  freezing  preservation  of  foods 
have  resulted  in  contributions  ex¬ 
ceeding  those  of  any  other  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Laboratory  of  Animal 
Nutrition  (also  part  of  the  Col¬ 
lege)  is  recognized  as  a  national 
leader  in  this  field,  and  as  a  pioneer 
in  dealing  with  the  interrelated 
problems  of  animal  and  human 
nutrition.  The  Department  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economies  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  specializes  in  the  economics  of 
production,  distribution,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  human  and  animal 
foods. 

College  of  Home  Economics — To 

deal  with  the  problems  of  home 
needs  and  preferences  for  foods 
and  for  home  equipment,  and  of 
the  preparation  of  foods  for  the 
table.  Workers  in  this  College  have 
also  made  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  in  determining  nutritive  re¬ 
quirements. 

University  Clinic — To  provide 
(at  Ithaca  and  in  the  College  of 
Medicine,  New  York  City)  facili¬ 
ties  for  instruction  and  research 
in  the  relations  of  nutrition  to 
health  and  disease.  From  the  time 
of  Lusk  the  College  has  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  physiology  and  bio¬ 
chemistry  of  nutrition. 

U.  S.  Plant,  Soil  and  Nutrition 
Laboratory — Recently  established 
as  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  to  co-operate  actively  with 
the  School  in  work  dealing  with 
improvement  of  the  nutritive  quali¬ 
ties  of  food  crops  through  better 
methods  of  growing  and  processing 
them. 
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From  the  Soil  to  the  Table 

Thus,  these  various  elements  pro¬ 
vide  a  nutrition  service  which 
figuratively  has  its  roots  in  the 
soil  and  extends  across  the  board 
to  the  family  table.  All  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  integrated  at  the 
school  into  an  effective  working 
organization. 

An  example  of  how  the  school 
attacks  a  problem  and  of  the  re¬ 
sults  being  accomplished  lies  in  its 
activities  in  the  field  of  freezing 
preservation.  From  an  extensive 
field  survey  it  was  concluded  that 
freezing  preservation  was  bound  to 
have  a  major  development  as  war 
restrictions  were  removed.  It  was 
also  evident  that  many  problems 
of  vital  interest  to  the  consumer 
and  the  industry  required  atten¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  an  integrated 
research  program  was  arranged. 
In  the  College  of  Home  Economics 
was  set  up  a  consumer  survey  as  to 
needs  and  preferences  in  home 
freezing  equipment  and  community 
locker  services.  Chemical  engineers 
tested  the  efficiency  of  home  freez¬ 
ers  on  the  market,  and  began  work 
on  modified  designs  which  would 
combine  operation  efficiency  and 
economy  with  consumers’  require¬ 
ments  as  indicated  by  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Biochemists  and  nutritionists 
studied  the  efficiency  of  various 
designs  and  techniques  of  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  nutritive  value  and 
palatability  of  the  products,  and 
the  influence  of  different  cooking 
procedures. 

Agriculturists  were  brought  in 
to  investigate  the  suitability  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  freezing.  Similarly,  with 
respect  to  animal  products,  slaugh¬ 


tering  and  curing  problems  as  re¬ 
lated  to  freezing  preservation  re¬ 
ceived  consideration.  A  blueprint 
has  been  prepared  for  a  freezer- 
locker  plant  to  take  advantage  of 
the  latest  engineering  findings  and 
experience,  as  well  as  of  the  view¬ 
points  obtained  in  the  consumer 
study.  An  economist  was  put  on 
the  job  to  study  the  costs  involved 
all  along  the  line.  This  combined 
attack  resulted  in  findings  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  and  which 
aroused  great  interest  among  the 
industries  concerned,  and  which 
should  be  helpful  in  guiding  the 
new  developments  to  the  best  in 
terests  of  all. 

Other  Research  Activities 

Other  research  activities  which 
have  represented  an  integrated  at¬ 
tack  by  the  school  have  dealt  with 
the  development  of  new  food  prod¬ 
ucts  of  superior  nutritive  value,  as 
well  as  of  products  which  could 
be  used  to  supplement  foods  in 
short  supply  in  the  war  emergency. 
Thus,  the  school  has  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  soybean  prod¬ 
ucts  for  use  in  human  foods  and 
the  use  of  dried  brewers’  yeast  in 
bakery  products  as  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  nutritious,  and  of 
salvaging  important  nutrients 
otherwise  largely  wasted. 

Another  activity  which  combines 
both  teaching  and  research  aspects 
deals  with  the  relation  of  diet  to 
health  and  disease.  In  this  study, 
students  have  been  selected  at  the 
University  Clinic  for  special  die¬ 
tary  treatment.  A  nutrition  coun¬ 
seling  service  is  maintained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Medical  Clinic.  A 
special,  diet  table  is  conducted  for 
cases  which  cannot  be  handled 
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Experiment:  Frozen  food  lockers  used  for  experimental  studies  at  the  School  of 
Nutrition,  Cornell  University. 


satisfactorily  through  the  usual 
campus  food  services.  Nutrition 
services  involving  both  data,  food 
consumption,  and  clinical  elements 
of  nutrition  status  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  selected  groups.  These 


various  activities  are  described  in 
the  attached  reprint  entitled.  The 

Role  of  ihe  Dietitian. 

In  the  field  of  teaching,  the 
school  has  set  up  special  courses  of 
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study  to  train  men  and  women  to 
meet  the  modern  needs  of  the  field 
of  nutrition,  in  public  health,  in 
industry,  in  education,  and  in  re¬ 
search.  All  of  these  courses  of 
study  are  designed  to  give  the  stu¬ 
dents  an  appreciation  of  the  di¬ 
verse  aspects  of  the  field  and  the 
interrelations,  as  well  as  special¬ 
ized  training  to  fit  them  for  their 
specific  fields  of  service. 

In  addition  to  training  special¬ 
ists  in  human  and  animal  nutri¬ 
tion,  the  school  offers  work  in  food 
technology  and  food  economics,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  aspects  concerned 
with  food  and  its  distribution.  It 
provides  instruction  not  only  for 
nutrition  specialists,  but  also  for 
students  preparing  to  work  in  re¬ 
lated  fields  where  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  nutrition  is  essential.  In¬ 
struction  is  thus  offered  for  those 
preparing  to  enter  the  food  and 
feed  industries  and  also  for  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  such  fields  as 
public  health  and  welfare,  institu¬ 
tional  management  and  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  work.  A  recently 
established  course  in  Food  Eco¬ 
nomics  deals  with  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  food  problem,  includ¬ 
ing:  history  of  the  world’s  food 
problem;  differences  around  the 
world  in  food  consumption,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  trade ;  the  forms  and 
importance  of  “food  wastage”;  the 
factors  that  limit  food  production, 
possibilities  of  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  from  land  and  water ; 
income  and  its  effects  on  food  con¬ 
sumption;  reasons  for  differences 
in  the  expensiveness  of  various 
foods ;  the  cost  and  purposes  of 
marketing  services;  the  population 
problem  as  related  to  food. 


All  of  these  various  activities  are 
made  possible  through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  various  col¬ 
leges  in  the  University,  which  are 
cooperating  in  the  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school. 

In  the  field  of  research,  the 
school  will  continue  to  deal  par¬ 
ticularly  with  problems  which  re¬ 
quire  the  integrated  attack  by  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  diverse  fields  of 
science  and  technology  represented 
on  its  staff.  It  will  also  provide 
the  opportunity  for  the  solution, 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  of  specific 
problems  of  the  food  and  feed  in¬ 
dustries. 

It  is  a  primary  objective  of  the 
school  to  anticipate  the  changes  and 
developments  in  the  field  of  nutri¬ 
tion  toward  which  research  should 
be  directed  and  for  which  future 
leaders  should  be  trained  through 
a  realistically  oriented  curriculum. 
On  this  basis,  the  present  plans  for 
the  school  call  for  further  develop¬ 
ments  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Food  Technology — This  field 
includes  the  engineering,  bio¬ 
chemical,  and  microbiological 
aspects  of  food  production, 
processing,  and  preservation, 
both  in  industry  and  in  the 
home.  It  is  a  field  which  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by 
wartime  developments  and 
for  which  both  trained  men 
and  women,  and  more  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  through  research, 
will  be  increasingly  needed. 

2.  Food  Economics — The  war 

emergency  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  a  better  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  and 
practices  of  food  production 
and  marketing  with  the  prin- 
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ciples  which  govern  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements.  A  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems 
here  involved  is  of  particular 
importance  in  relation  to 
plans  growing  out  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  United  Nations 
Pood  Conference. 

3.  Medical  Aspects  of  Nutri¬ 
tion — The  research  in  this 
borderline  field,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  the  detection 
of  subelinical  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  dietary  require¬ 
ments  for  their  prevention, 
required  expansion.  The  pres¬ 
ent  nutrition  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  school  needs 
strengthening  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  subject  matter  which 
only  a  person  trained  in  medi¬ 
cine  is  qualified  to  handle. 

All  of  these  activities  must  rely 
upon  the  underlying  physical,  bio¬ 
logical,  and  social  sciences  for  sup¬ 
port,  and  may  call  for  some  expan¬ 
sion  of  their  services  also. 

Grants  to  The  School 

Grants  received  by  The  School 
of  Nutrition  during  the  fiscal  year 
1943-44  (which  is  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  report)  were: 

Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc., 
$3,500  to  continue  studies  initiated 
during  the  previous  year  (when 
there  was  a  similar  grant  of 
$3,500),  on  the  nutrients  of  cow’s 
milk. 

Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc., 
$1,850  to  extend  current  studies 
($3,500  granted  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  Foundation)  on  factors 


influencing  the  nutritive  value  of 
dehydrated  vegetables. 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  $30,000  to  con¬ 
tinue  ($59,500  granted  the  previous 
year)  the  program  of  studies  on 
the  processing  and  distribution  of 
protective  food  for  improvement 
and  health.  (A  group  of  14  is 
carrying  on  research  under  this 
grant.) 

Pan-American  Airways  System, 
$10,000  for  studies  on  the  use  and 
transportation  of  frozen  foods  in 
the  aviation  industry. 

Swift  &  Company,  $2,100  to  con¬ 
tinue  (funds  also  provided  dur¬ 
ing  previous  year  by  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany)  studies  on  the  determination 
of  the  vitamin  content  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  of  the  effect  of  manu¬ 
facturing  process  and  cooking  upon 
riboflavin  content. 

Faculty-Trustee  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  $1,600  to  study  the  func¬ 
tions  of  certain  new  factors  re¬ 
quired  in  bone  formation. 

The  Faculty 

The  School  of  Nutrition,  of 
which  Dr.  Maynard  is  Director, 
consisted,  according  to  the  1944^45 
report,  also  of  an  instruction  and 
research  staff  of  48  members.  These 
staff  members  were  specialists,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  nutrition,  physiology, 
biophysics,  agronomy,  economics, 
medicine,  chemistry,  biochemistry, 
mechanical  engineering,  food  and 
nutrition,  pathology,  institution 
management,  food,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  food  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  bacteriology,  and  die¬ 
tetics. 

War  activities  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  the  faculty 
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members,  including  Dr.  Maynard, 
who  served  on  two  missions  in 
England.  Dr.  Leo  C.  Norris  has 
served  as  advisor  to  the  Feed  In¬ 
dustries  Council.  Dr.  C.  M.  McCay 
(a  contributor  to  the  1944  report 
of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
of  Nutrition)  is  an  officer  in  the 
Navy,  in  charge  of  its  nutrition 
research  program.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  have  been  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Emergency  Food  Com¬ 
mission,  on  which  Dr.  Maynard  is 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Other  members  have  served 
on  National  Research  Council  com¬ 
mittees  dealing  with  war  food  prob¬ 
lems.  Still  others  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  war  program  in¬ 
clude  the  late  Dr.  E.  S.  Savage, 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Morrison,  Dr.  Gus¬ 
tave  F.  Heuser,  Dr.  Sidney  A. 
Asdell,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Sharp  and  Dr. 
G.  F.  Somers.  Two  0.  S.  R.  D. 
projects  dealing  with  nutrition 
problems  of  the  armed  forces  have 
been  carried  out  under  direction  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Students ,  and  Admission 

During  the  year  1943-44  27 
graduate  students  majored  in  nu¬ 
trition  and  five  in  food  preparation. 


Of  these,  16  were  registered  for  the 
M.S.  degree  and  16  for  the  Pli.D. 
degree.  Owing  to  the  war  the  num¬ 
ber  of  undergraduates  preparing 
in  nutrition  has  greatly  decreased. 

To  be  admitted  to  The  School  of 
Nutrition,  students  alreadj’’  regis¬ 
tered  in  Cornell  University  must 
have  completed  three  years  of 
course  work,  including  English, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology ; 
and,  depending  to  some  extent  on 
the  special  interests  of  the  student, 
in  mathematics,  foreign  language, 
economics,  and  social  science.  Stu¬ 
dents  not  registered  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  registered,  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  requirements  :  1.  The  general 
requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University.  2.  The  full  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  fourth 
year  of  work  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

The  School  of  Nutrition  has  no 
building  of  its  own  at  present.  A 
gift  of  $200,000,  from  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Grange  League  Federation 
Exchange,  has  been  made  to  Cor¬ 
nell  University  for  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  school,  and  as  soon 
as  priorities  will  permit,  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  started. 
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Nutrition  Activities  of  the 
New  York  State  Emergency  Food  Commission 

(From  the  ]!)44  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  War  Council) 


The  Emergency  Food  Com¬ 
mission  was  created  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  upon  approval 
of  legislative  leaders  and  the  New 
York  State  War  Council  in  March, 
1943,  for  the  purpose  of  corre¬ 
lating  the  activities  of  all  agencies 
in  the  State  working  on  the  pro¬ 
duction,  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  and  on  nutrition,  in 
an  effort  to  protect  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  State’s  13,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  to  aid  in  the  battle  for 
food  in  the  United  States. 

n  uman  Nutrition 

Protecting  the  health  of  the 
13,000,000  people  in  New  York 
State  through  the  wise  use  of  food 
has  been  the  assignment  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Human  Nutrition  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Food  Commission.  To 
carry  out  this  huge  task,  many 
people  and  many  groups  joined 
forces.  This  resulted  in  a  large 
interlocking  organization  composed 
of  the  resident  staff  of  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  and  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  the  School  of  Nutrition,  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  State  Extension  staff, 
the  staff  of  54  emergency  agents, 
the  77  county  and  city  nutrition 
committees  and  the  Metropolitan 
Nutrition  Division,  in  addition  to 
other  local  organizations  working- 
on  health  and  nutrition,  such  as 
the  lied  Cross  and  welfare  and 
public  health  agencies.  Without 
the  contribution  of  any  of  these 


groups,  the  great  accomplishments 
of  this  year  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

In  order  to  prepare  adequately 
for  conditions  that  might  exist  as 
a  result  of  war,  the  Commission 
sponsored  an  active  program  for 
the  development  of  new  and  im¬ 
proved  food  products  which  would 
aid  in  the  nutritional  requirements 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

1.  Test  Kitchen.  One  of  the 
effective  ways  of  helping 
women  with  their  food  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  show  them  how  to 
use  available  foods  to  best 
advantage  through  actual 
recipes  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  A  test  kitchen  was 
staffed  by  the  Food  Commis¬ 
sion  with  a  full-time  home 
economist,  testing  recipes  and 
developing  new  ways  of  ad¬ 
justing  to  food  shortages  and 
to  greater  use  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  foods. 

2.  Soybeans.  An  amazing  ex¬ 
ample  of  large-scale  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  work  done  during 
the  year  on  soybeans.  Al¬ 
though  the  increased  use  of 
soybeans  and  soy  products 
has  been  one  of  the  national 
nutrition  goals,  few  states 
have  made  as  much  progress 
as  New  York  during  the  last 
year.  At  the  beginning,  soy¬ 
beans  and  soy  products  were 
practically  unknown.  Now  it 
is  possible  to  purchase  them 
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in  nearly  every  community 
and  many  people  have  ob¬ 
tained  recipes  on  how  to  use 
them,  have  cooked  them  and 
have  actually  eaten  them. 
While  it  is  true  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  have  materially  changed 
their  food  habits  to  include 
soybeans  or  soy  products  as 
a  daily  food,  thousands  of 
people  have  begun  an  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Members  of  the  soybean 
committee  have  been  active 
in  research  on  many  phases 
of  this  versatile  food.  New 
uses  and  new  recipes  have 
been  developed  for  the  beans, 
flour  and  grits.  Methods  of 
sprouting  for  both  home 
and  large-quantity  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  worked  out 
and  studies  made  of  the  food 
values  of  sprouted  beans  dur¬ 
ing  freezing  and  cooking. 
Studies  of  soy  flour  show  that 
when  a  small  amount  (5  per 
cent)  is  used  with  wheat  flour 
in  making  bread,  the  growth- 
promoting  value  of  the  bread 
is  considerably  improved. 
The  results  of  all  of  this  re¬ 
search  have  been  summar¬ 
ized,  along  with  current  in¬ 
formation  about  soy  foods, 
and  are  to  be  published  in  a 
bulletin  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

3.  Spreads  for  Bread.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  develop  spreads  high 
in  nutritive  value  and  vita¬ 
min  content,  and  so  palatable 
that  they  may  appear  daily 
on  the  table  and  thus  help  in 


easing  the  short  supplies  of 
butter.  New  spread  combina¬ 
tions  containing  abundant 
New  York  products  that  can 
be  manufactured  commer¬ 
cially  have  also  been  de¬ 
veloped.  A  leaflet  and  book¬ 
let  were  prepared  on  the  use 
of  spreads  and  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  100,000  copies. 

4.  Bread.  Since  bread  is  the 
basis  of  most  people’s  break¬ 
fast  and  the  lunch  that  is 
carried  by  children  and  work¬ 
ers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  calories  in  the 
average  diet,  the  Food  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  work  on  improving  this 
important  food.  The  work  of 
the  committee  was  to  develop 
formulas  for  breads  high  in 
nutritive  value  and  to  en¬ 
courage  bakers  to  produce 
“open  recipe”  breads  where 
the  quantity  of  ingredients 
is  included  on  the  bread 
labels,  instead  of  the  usual 
indefinite  listings.  A  leaflet 
on  bread  was  prepared  and 
23,000  copies  distributed. 

5.  Brewer’s  Yeast.  Studies 
have  been  continued  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  on  the  use 
of  brewer’s  yeast  in  bake 
products  and  entree  dishes, 
because  this  is  an  excellent 
source  of  protein  and  one  of 
the  richest  foods  in  the  B- 
vitamins. 

6.  Meat  Products.  The  extend¬ 
ing  of  meat  with  cereal  and 
soy  flour  and  soy  grits  has 
been  studied.  During  the  lat- 
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ter  part  of  the  year,  a  leaflet 
was  prepared  on  cooking  util¬ 
ity  beef  and  the  tougher  cuts 
of  better  grades  of  meat. 

Up-State  Area 

One  of  the  big  contributions  of 
the  Food  Commission  has  been  the 
mobilization  and  training  of  nu¬ 
trition  workers  to  help  solve  spe¬ 
cial  wartime  problems  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  permanent  program  for 
improved  health  through  good  use 
of  food.  The  Commission  placed 
emergency  agents  in  10  counties 
where  adult  Home  Economics  ex¬ 
tension  work  was  not  organized 
and  in  17  urban  areas.  To  work 
with  these  emergency  agents  and 
the  regularly  employed  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agents  about  3,000  vol¬ 
unteers  were  mobilized  to  serve 
on  77  county  and  city  nutrition 
committees.  These  committees  and 
agents  were  responsible  for  local 
nutrition  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Food  Preservation 

There  is  every  indication  that 
about  the  same  amount  of  food 
was  preserved  this  year  as  during 
1943,  but  it  was  done  with  better 
planning.  Attendance  at  demon¬ 
strations  was  not  as  high  as  last 
year  but  Food  Information  Centers 
and  consultant  services  which  had 
been  started  in  a  small  way  in  1943 
were  well  patronized.  At  informa¬ 
tion  centers,  each  individual  could 
discuss  her  own  problem  and  in 
most  cases  have  the  answers  in  a 
few  minutes.  Some  of  these  In¬ 
formation  Centers  traveled.  Trucks 
and  trailers  were  fitted  up  and 


made  the  rounds  of  communities 
and  counties,  taking  the  specialists 
and  leaflets  into  the  neighborhoods 
so  as  to  be  more  easily  available  to 
homemakers  who  could  not  go  far 
from  their  homes. 

All  phases  of  food  preservation 
were  discussed  in  these  clinics. 
Highlighting  the  program  were 
questions  on  jars  and  ways  of  seal¬ 
ing  them,  treatment  of  jar  rubbers, 
use  and  care  of  pressure  cookers 
and  pasteurization  of  fruit  and 
tomato  juices.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  frozen  foods 
have  resulted  in  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  housewives 
for  information  on  the  proper 
preparation  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  freezing.  Preparing  and 
presenting  this  information  have 
been  an  important  part  of  the  food 
preservation  program.  Exhibits 
and  posters  played  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  program  this  year. 
Radio  stations  co-operated  in  giv¬ 
ing  announcements.  Eleven  leaflets 
on  preservation  of  food  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Commission  with  a 
circulation  of  nearly  500,000  and 
were  of  great  assistance  in  ef¬ 
fectively  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  Commission  studies  some  of 
the  problems  experienced  by  home¬ 
makers  in  the  home  preservation 
of  food.  Last  year  there  were  com¬ 
plaints  relative  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tor}^  results  obtained  by  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  foods  in  pressure  cookers. 
A  careful  study  was  made  of  these 
problems,  and  meetings  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  were  held  to  assis.t 
homemakers  in  overcoming  their 
difficulties.  Pressure  gauge  testers 
were  made  by  the  Commission  and 
sent  to  county  fairs  where  thou- 
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sands  of  pressure  cooker  gauges 
were  tested.  Due  to  activities  of 
the  Commission  thousands  of  home¬ 
makers  have  learned  to  operate 
their  pressure  cookers  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  untold  amounts  of  canned 
foods  have  been  saved  from  spoil¬ 
age  and  many  accidents  have  been 
prevented. 

During  the  1943  season  the  Com¬ 
mission  received  reports  of  canned 
foods  lost  because  of  the  disagree¬ 
able  flavor  imparted  to  the  food 
from  wartime  rubber  rings.  Spe¬ 
cialists  in  rubber  chemistry  co¬ 
operated  in  determining  that  such 
off  flavors  can  be  prevented  by 
proper  treatment  uf  the  rings  be¬ 
fore  canning.  Studies  on  the  brin¬ 
ing  and  salting  of  vegetables  were 
made  and  methods  for  canning  the 
utility  grade  of  beef  were  devel¬ 
oped.  Directions  for  making  fruit 
and  vegetable  relishes  were  worked 
out  and  studies  of  canning  ma¬ 
tured  soybeans  were  made. 

Improved  Group  Feeding 

To  help  with  the  problem  of 
feeding  industrial  workers  in 
plants,  the  Food  Commission  of¬ 
fered  the  assistance  of  a  dietitian 
and  industrial  nutritionists  and  of 
the  emergency  agents.  Plants  hav¬ 
ing  inadequate  eating  facilities  and 
poor  management  were  referred  to 
the  Commission  workers  who  called 
upon  the  plant  management.  Menu 
planning,  rationing,  food  costing, 
equipment  selection  and  employee 
training  were  among  the  problems. 
In  all,  over  60  plants  received  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  Commission  and  re¬ 
peated  visits  were  made  to  these 
plants. 


In  addition  to  helping  manage¬ 
ment  find  a  way  of  feeding  their 
workers  within  the  plant,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  workers  toward  securing 
a  better  diet  was  also  attempted 
through  the  use  of  posters  and  ex¬ 
hibits  placed  in  strategic  places  in 
the  factory,  and  through  the  use  of 
leaflets  for  the  workers  to  take 
home. 

Farm  Labor  Camp  Feeding 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  of 
1944  about  50  labor  camps  were 
operated  in  the  State  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  for  over  6,000  tem¬ 
porary  workers.  The  specialists  in 
group  feeding,  with  three  assist¬ 
ants,  gave  full  time  during  the  six 
Summer  months  to  assisting  with 
the  feeding  operations  in  these 
camps.  Most  of  the  camps  were 
visited  in  order  to  plan  kitchen 
layouts,  the  selection  of  kitchen 
and  serving  equipment,  assisting 
in  the  selection  and  training  of 
kitchen  workers,  and  advising  the 
food  management  on  planning 
foods  that  would  be  within  their 
budgets  and  rationing  restrictions. 
Problems  in  these  camps  were  to 
have  enough  food  that  was  accept¬ 
able  to  the  food  habits  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  people  living  in  the  camps 
and  to  have  this  food  prepared  and 
served  under  sanitary  conditions. 
In  general,  it  was  felt  that  the 
food  service  in  these  camps  was 
greatly  improved  through  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Food  Commission 
and  that  through  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years,  even  greater 
improvements  may  be  made  next 
year. 
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Xutrition  Education 

The  Commission  maintains  a 
workroom  where  exhibit  materials 
are  continually  being  prepared. 
About  1,000  special  exhibits  were 
arranged  during  the  year  and  fair 
exhibits  were  supplied  to  33  county 
fairs.  Posters  on  various  food  top¬ 
ics  were  prepared  for  use  by  the 
nutritionists  and  county  and  city 
committees.  About  40  different 
leaflets  were  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  many  phases  of  war¬ 
time  food  selections  and  adjust¬ 
ments.  Twenty-six  copies  of  the 
motion  picture  on  home  canning 
were  shown  430  times  to  nearly 


21,000  persons.  This  film  has  been 
so  well  received  that  the  British 
Government  has  requested  the  loan 
of  a  copy  for  use  in  England.  News¬ 
papers  have  used  much  of  the 
Commission’s  nutrition  material. 
Weekly  columns  prepared  by 
Emergency  Agents  and  Nutrition 
Committees  have  appeared  in  many 
papers.  In  preparing  these  col¬ 
umns  they  utilized  the  Food  In¬ 
formation  Service,  a  co-operative 
project  with  the  Colleges  of  Agri- 
eulture  and  Home  Economics  to 
report  the  food  markets  each  week. 
Retail  merchants  report  that  the 
buying  habits  of  hundreds  of 


— Courtesy,  Official  Bulletin,  New  York  State  War  Council — Henry  B.  Kraft,  Editor 

Demonstration  does  it.  Miss  Ruth  A.  Spielman,  New  York  State  Emergency  Food 
Commission  nutritionist,  shows  Fourth  Avenue  Mothers’  Club,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  how 
to  prepare  a  healthful  vegetable  salad,  using  a  school  lunchroom  for  a  meeting  place. 
Similar  demonstrations  are  given  weekly  in  various  parts  of  New  York  State. 
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housewives  are  guided  by  these 
articles.  The  Emergency  Agents 
made  over  1,000  home  visits  during 
the  year  and  arranged  over  3,000 
demonstrations  and  meetings  with 
a  total  attendance  of  about  50,000 
people.  In  addition,  they  used  many 
other  methods  to  reach  a  far  greater 
unseen  population. 

Metropolitan  Area 

The  second  year  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Commission’s  work  in 
the  metropolitan  area  showed  a 
trend  in  development,  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  further  guidance  in  food 
and  nutrition.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  awareness  of  need  to 
learn  about  food — its  availability, 
use,  care  and  value.  Many  of  the 
groups  are  now  asking  for  repeat 
demonstrations  or  a  series  of  les¬ 
sons  so  that  they  may  have  help  on 
the  most  troublesome  or  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  food  picture. 

The  program  in  Harlem,  center¬ 
ing  around  church  groups,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  steadily  growing  and 
broadening  demand  for  food  dem¬ 
onstrations,  exhibits  and  nutrition 
talks.  Church  organizations,  Par¬ 
ent  Teacher  Associations,  mothers’ 
clubs,  public  health  and  hospital 
clinics,  settlement  houses,  the 
household  training  educational 
project  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  groups 
are  among  the  groups  now  being 
served  by  the  Food  Commission 
staff. 

Through  the  Manhattan  office  a 
plan  was  worked  out  early  in  the 
year,  with  23  radio  stations,  for 
releasing  announcements  of  the  new 
Food  Commission  leaflets  and  proj¬ 
ects.  Good  cooperation  has  con¬ 


tinued  throughout  the  year  with 
every  offering  of  a  new  leaflet  re¬ 
quests  come  in  by  the  hundreds  or 
thousands,  reaching  a  total  of  3,000 
in  the  instance  of  the  “Daily  Food 
Guide”  (observing  the  Jewish  die¬ 
tary  laws).  In  Queens  the  nutri¬ 
tionists  had  a  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram  for  nine  months,  on  which 
they  discussed  current  food  situa¬ 
tions  and  suggested  adjustments 
for  good  nutrition.  A  total  of  over 
235,000  leaflets  prepared  by  the 
Nutrition  Division  were  distrib¬ 
uted. 

Newspapers  have  given  excellent 
cooperation  in  furthering  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  publishing  nutrition  ar¬ 
ticles  which  frequently  reached  a 
daily  circulation  of  nearly  5,000,- 
000  in  New  York  county  and 
2,000,000  weekly  in  other  metro¬ 
politan  counties.  Many  persons 
were  assisted  in  this  way  who  other¬ 
wise  could  not  have  been  reached. 

A  special  Manhattan  project  was 
the  Wartime  School  for  House¬ 
wives  held  in  April  and  May.  This 
program  which  offered  useful  in¬ 
formation  on  care,  use  and  con¬ 
servation  of  wartime  food  was 
given  excellent  press  support.  The 
registration  for  the  four  regular 
courses  and  the  round  table  was 
850,  and  250  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  space.  So  many  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  another 
school  or  other  sessions  that  a  radio 
version  was  presented  twice  weekly 
for  four  weeks  which  stressed  plen¬ 
tiful  Summer  foods.  As  interest 
still  ran  high,  an  extra  session  on 
cooking  utility  beef  was  given  to  a 
capacity  crowd  in  August, 

Other  special  projects  promoted 
were  the  Soybean  Fair  at  Hotel 
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Wellington,  New  York  City;  the 
Victory  Food  Forum  at  Gertz  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Jamaica;  the 
Farmingdale  1  nstitute,  Nassau 
County;  and  the  Herald-Tribune 
Exhibit,  New  York  City. 

In  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  Volunteer  Office,  Best-Buy- 
of-the-Week  projects  have  been 
maintained  since  March.  Recipes 
for  the  featured,  currently  plenti¬ 
ful  foods  were  distributed  upon 
request. 

All  offices  cooperated  with  the 
Victory  Garden  Committees  and 
with  Canning  Committees.  Nutri¬ 
tionists  were  asked  to  train  lead¬ 
ers  or  supervisors  for  community 
canning  centers.  Home  Bureau, 
Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office 
and  American  Women’s  Voluntary 
Service,  public  health  centers,  set¬ 
tlement  houses,  school  and  church 
groups  looked  to  the  Commission 
for  canning  demonstrations  when¬ 
ever  their  groups  requested  help. 
The  canning  film  and  slides  were 
in  constant  use  throughout  the 
Summer.  In  Westchester  County 
the  nutritionist  in  cooperation  with 
Westchester  Lighting  Company 
held  clinics  over  the  county  for 
pressure  gauge  testing  and  answer¬ 
ing  canning  questions.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  on  food  preservation  given 
in  cooperation  with  Red  Cross  and 
Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Office 
at  Coney  Island  on  the  Boardwalk 
during  August  and  September 
were  well  attended,  reaching  a  total 
of  3,500  persons.  Canning  exhibits 
were  widely  used  to  arouse  interest 
and  give  guidance  in  canning  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Libraries  in  all  boroughs  have 


requested  exhibits,  literature,  and 
demonstrations.  In  Queens  all  50 
libraries  have  established  contact 
with  the  Commission  and  many 
have  had  and  are  continuing  a 
series  of  demonstrations  on  impor¬ 
tant  food  problems.  The  libraries 
in  all  areas  followed  this  trend  and 
the  demonstrations  reached  a  much 
interested  group  of  housewives. 

During  the  year  100,000  persons 
have  received  assistance  at  demon¬ 
strations  or  other  meetings  and 
over  290,000  have  been  reached 
through  literature  and  personal 
contact.  The  work  with  industrial 
plants  has  continued  to  grow  both 
in  number  of  plants  requesting  help 
and  in  new  practices  they  have 
adopted.  The  industrial  nutrition¬ 
ist  has  assisted  25  plants  in  fur¬ 
nishing  better  food  to  workers.  In 
several  plants  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  was  requested  and  carried 
out  to  interested  workers  in  better 
food  selection  and  lunch  packing 
which  reached  about  27,000  indi¬ 
viduals.  Some  work  was  also  done 
in  connection  with  school  lunches. 

Animal  Nutrition 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Emergency  Food  Commission  has 
been  to  help  farmers  of  the  State 
maintain  their  feeding  operations 
and  produce  adequate  supplies  of 
milk  and  eggs  for  consumers.  This 
has  been  accomplished  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  feed  industry  and 
various  Federal  agencies  notwith¬ 
standing  serious  shortages  of  feed 
supplies  and  serious  obstacles  to 
the  movement  of  feed,  such  as  price 
ceilings  and  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties.  An  advisory  committee  made 
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up  of  representatives  of  the  feed 
industry  and  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  met  regularly  through¬ 
out  the  year  to  study  the  feed  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  State’s  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farmers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
farmers  were  faced  with  a  par¬ 
ticularly  grave  feed  supply  situa¬ 
tion.  Livestock  numbers  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1943  were  at  a  rec¬ 
ord  high  level,  which  resulted  in 
the  use  of  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  1943  domestic  feed  supply. 
As  a  consequence  the  stocks  of  feed 
grains  on  farms  on  January  1,  1944, 
were  approximately  13  per  cent 
smaller  than  at  the  same  time  the 
previous  year.  Farmers  were  en¬ 
couraged  therefore  to  maintain  in¬ 
adequate  inventories  of  feed  at  all 
times  so  as  to  prevent  any  inter¬ 
ruption  in  their  feeding  operations. 

The  Commission  continuously 
urged  upon  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  the  necessity  of  large  im¬ 
ports  of  grain  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  result  that  a  large 
volume  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
and  some  rye  was  imported  from 
Canada  and  a  small  tonnage  of 
corn  from  the  Argentine.  These 
imports  of  grains  were  helpful  in 
meeting  the  demands  for  food. 
Corn  continued  scarce  but  substi¬ 


tutions  were  made  in  feed  formulas. 
These  substitutions  resulted  in 
higher  prices  which  farmers  had 
to  pay  for  feed  because  substitute 
grains  were  more  costly  than  corn. 

The  Commission  maintained  vig¬ 
ilance  during  the  }mar  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  shortages  of 
special  feed  ingredients.  Except 
for  the  shortage  of  high  protein 
feeds  early  in  1944,  no  shortages 
of  these  ingredients  developed.  The 
serious  shortage  of  vitamin  and 
yeast  supplies  needed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  poultry  mash  mixtures 
which  occurred  in  1943  was  re¬ 
lieved  in  the  course  of  the  year 
through  the  increased  production 
of  low  potenc}’  vitamin  A  fish  oils 
and  by  a  more  normal  production 
of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal.  The 
shortage  of  riboflavin  carriers 
which  also  occurred  during  1943 
was  relieved  over  the  year  by  the 
increased  production  o  f  dried  whey 
and  by-products  of  the  fermenting 
and  distilling  industry.  Large 
quantities  of  synthetic  riboflavin 
were  also  made  available  to  feed 
manufacturers.  The  shortage  of 
steamed  bone  meal  was  relieved 
through  the  production  of  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  defluorin- 
ated  rock  phosphate. 
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.  .  to  make  the  science  of  nutrition  effective  in  the 
lives  of  the  present  generation .” 

The  Nutrition  Foundation 

By  Ole  Salthe 

Executive  Secretary,  The  Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc. 


The  Nutrition  Foundation 
was  organized  bv  food  and 
related  manufacturers  in  De¬ 
cember,  1941,  and  began  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  public  service  institution 
in  March,  1942. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  are: 

(1)  The  development  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  research  providing  basic  in¬ 
formation  in  the  science  of 
nutrition,  and 

(2)  The  development  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  make  the 
science  of  nutrition  effective  in 
the  lives  of  the  present  generation 
by  facilitating  the  widest  possible 
usage  of  what  is  known  in  the 
science  of  nutrition. 

The  entire  program  is  one  of 
public,  service,  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  public  serve 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Foundation.  The  public  trustees  in¬ 
clude  :  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  ;  Cason  J.  Callaway,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  Board,  Hamilton, 
Georgia;  the  Rev.  Hugh  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Vice-Chairman  of  Board, 
President  of  Notre  Dame  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  Dr.  F.  G.  Boudreau,  Director, 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund ;  Dr.  0.  C. 
Carmichael,  Chancellor,  Vander¬ 
bilt  University;  Dr.  W.  C.  Coffey, 


President,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  ;  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  mem¬ 
ber  of  New  York  bar;  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  Chancellor,  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Chief,  Nutrition  and  Food  Conser¬ 
vation  Branch,  Food  Distribution 
Administration ;  and  Dr.  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  Rabbi,  Free  Synagogue. 

The  funds  of  the  Foundation  are 
obtained  through  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  founder  and  sus¬ 
taining  members.  The  founder 
members  contribute  $10,000  an¬ 
nually.  The  contributions  of  sus¬ 
taining  members  are  based  upon 
their  capitalization  and  range  from 
$500  to  $5,000  annually.  All  con¬ 
tributions  are  made  on  a  five-year 
basis  so  that  the  Foundation  may 
be  assured  of  support  for  at  least 
five  years  in  advance  in  planning 
its  research  program.  There  are 
now  50  food  and  related  manufac¬ 
turers  contributing  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  22  founder  members,  21 
sustaining  members,  and  seven 
donors.  The  contributions  to  date 
total  $1,524,500.  Each  member  is 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  and  on  the  Food  Industries 
Advisory  Committee. 

This  latter  committee  is  an  iim 
portant  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Foundation.  Its  membership 
is  made  up  of  the  research  direc¬ 
tors,  chief  chemists,  and  technical 
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Nutrition  Foundation 
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advisors  of  the  member  companies. 
These  members  serve  as  an  advis¬ 
ory  group  and  as  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Foundation’s  progress 
and  the  technical  staffs  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  firms. 

The  development  of  the  research 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scientific  Director,  Dr.  Charles 
Glen  King,  and  the  Scientific  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  composed  of  15 
outstanding  research  men,  most  of 
whom  are  in  university  positions. 

The  Foundation  functions 
chiefly  through  grants  in  aid  in 
support  of  research  at  university 
centers  where  there  are  strong- 
graduate  schools  in  the  basic 
sciences,  or  to  medical  centers 
where  there  are  opportunities  for 
outstanding  research. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  ap¬ 
propriated  to  date  $659,090  for  94 
grants  to  42  institutions,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Any  person  in  the  field  of  science 
may  apply  for  a  grant  in  aid.  All 
applications  must  be  made  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  the  applicant  must  outline 
the  exact  nature  of  the  project,  its 
general  significance,  the  plan  of 
procedure,  the  budget  plan,  and 
the  time  schedule.  All  applications 
are  referred  to  the  Scientific  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  balloting. 
Each  application  is  then  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  full  committee,  which 
meets  twice  each  year.  No  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  without  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee.  The  program  is  thus 
kept  independent  and  there  is  a 
forthright  commitment  to  make  the 
funds  as  useful  as  possible  in  the 


development  of  a  long  range  pro¬ 
gram  of  fundamental  research  and 
education  in  the  public  interest. 

Where  a  grant  is  made,  the  only 
condition  placed  upon  the  grantee 
is  that  he  submit  a  report  every 
six  months  of  the  progress  being 
made,  and  in  the  event  that  a  re¬ 
search  paper  is  published,  that  he 
arrange  to  send  100  reprints  of 
his  paper  to  the  Foundation.  The 
publication  of  research  findings 
based  upon  grants  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  grantee. 

War  Nutrition  First 

During  the  war  emergency,  nu¬ 
tritional  studies  related  directly  to 
the  war  have  had  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Foundation’s  program. 
In  making  grants  with  military 
aspects  as  a  primary  considera¬ 
tion,  close  collaboration  had  been 
maintained  with  the  office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  Foundation  had  appropri¬ 
ated  $151,040  for  28  studies  in  this 
area.  These  studies  include,  among 
others:  The  salt  problem,  life  raft 
rations,  nutrition  and  resistance  to 
fatigue,  effects  of  environment  on 
nutritional  requirements,  nutrition 
in  relation  to  aviation,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  nutritive  status  to  bone 
healing,  protein  metabolism  during 
starvation,  relation  of  nutritive  sta¬ 
tus  to  tolerance  of  arsenical  drugs 
used  by  the  armed  forces,  losses  in 
nutritive  value  during  processing 
and  large  scale  cooking  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  recommendations  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  nutritive  losses 
in  representative  dehydrated  foods 
in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
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by  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General. 

The '  results  of  most  of  these 
studies  cannot  be  disclosed  until 
after  the  war. 

Colonel  George  F.  Doriot,  Chief 
of  the  Military  Planning  Division, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  in  referring  to  some  of  these 
studies  in  a  public  statement  on 
November  30,  1944,  said:  “In  this 
country,  Dr.  Charles  Glen  King, 
Scientific  Director  of  the  Nutrition 
Foundation,  has  been  conducting 
interesting  and  important  experi¬ 
ments  on  human  subjects  which 
have  demonstrated  the  types  of 
food  which  will  best  sustain  flyers 
at  high  altitudes. 

“He  has  found  that  pre-flight 
and  in-flight  diets  high  in  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  low  in  fat  and  pro¬ 
tein  enable  men  to  withstand  the 
strains  of  high  altitude  flight  much 
better  than  other  types  of  diets.” 

He  further  stated : 

“The  application  of  his  find¬ 
ings  has  resulted  in  a  measurable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  those 
flying  accidents  which  up  to  a 
year  ago  had  to  be  attributed  to 
‘causes  unknown’.” 

In  addition  to  studies  related  to 
the  war,  the  program  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  being  developed  along  five 
different  but  related  areas  of 
sudy : 

First — to  find  the  basic  human 
requirements  of  specific  nutrients 
such  as  proteins,  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  etc. 

Second — to  learn  the  origins  and 
functions  of  individual  nutrients 
in  living  cells. 


Third — to  give  special  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  during  pregnancy;  lacta¬ 
tion  and  infancy. 

Fourth — to  unravel  some  of  the 
relations  between  food  intake  and 
health. 

Fifth — to  assist  in  educational 
and  applied  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  people  to  eat  the 
food  that  will  give  buoyant  health. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $508,050  for  68  proj¬ 
ects  in  these  five  areas.  Time  will 
permit  of  referring  to  only  a  few 
of  the  projects  in  each  area : 

In  the  area  relating  to  the  basic 
human  requirements  of  specific  nu¬ 
trients,  the  Foundation  is  support¬ 
ing  projects  concerning  the  protein 
and  amino  acid  requirements.  By 
placing  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Rose  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  we  have  been  privileged 
to  help  in  getting  a  clear  picture 
for  the  first  time  of  the  human  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  amino  acids. 

Dr.  King  recently  stated  it  was 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Rose’s  work  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  in  practically  every 
scientific  book  on  nutrition,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  biochemistry,  written 
within  the  next  several  hundred 
years.  Medical,  military,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  applications  based  upon 
Dr.  Rose’s  studies  are  already 
under  way. 

Other  Studies  Supported, 

In  this  area,  the  Foundation  is 
supporting  a  study  of  the  vitamin 
requirements,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  A  group  of  carefully 
selected  prison  inmates  serving  on 
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a  voluntary  basis  are  used  as  re¬ 
search  subjects.  The  first  publica¬ 
tion  arising  from  this  study  has 
given  strong  support  for  the  Vita¬ 
min  C  level  recommended  by  the 
National  Research  Council.  Fur¬ 
ther  studies  in  this  area,  concern¬ 
ing  the  mineral  requirements, 
especially  calcium  and  iron,  are 
also  being  supported  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

In  the  area  relating  to  the  origins 
and  functions  of  individual  nutri¬ 
ents  in  living  cells,  the  Foundation 
is  supporting  the  following  studies  : 
A  long  time  study  of  the  steps  in¬ 
volved  in  the  biological  conversion 
of  sugars  to  fats;  basic  studies  of 
carbohydrates  metabolism ;  studies 
of  the  role  of  amino  acids  in  albino 
rats  to  analogous  reaction  in  the 
human  body,  with  special  reference 
to  liver  and  kidney  functions ; 
studies  clarifying  reactions  of  the 
amino  acids  in  plant  cells  and  de¬ 
vising  new  methods  for  their  meas¬ 
urement  ;  studies  to  identify  the 
newer  vitamins  in  the  B  complex ; 
study  of  the  role  of  niacin,  the 
anti-pellagra  vitamin,  and  of  de¬ 
vising  new  methods  of  measuring 
both  the  vitamin  and  its  derived 
products;  and  studies  of  the  va¬ 
riety  differences,  and  the  genetic 
development  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  having  superior  nutritive 
quality. 

In  the  area  relating  to  maternal 
and  infant  nutrition,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  supporting  projects  relating 
to  the  composition  of  mother’s  milk. 
Quantitative  studies  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  consumed  by  the  mothers  and 
available  to  the  infants  during  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  lactation,  will  ex¬ 
tend  well  beyond  the  information 
that  has  been  available  in  the  past. 


The  Foundation  is  also  support¬ 
ing  a  parallel  study  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  cow’s  milk  at  Cornell 
University. 

The  studies  include  one  in  which 
very  interesting  leads  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  mother’s  diet 
upon  malformations  in  offspring 
have  been  discovered,  and  another 
on  the  relation  of  nutrition  to  capa¬ 
city  for  good  lactation. 

A  project  is  also  under  way  in 
which  a  colony  of  standardized 
monkeys  is  being  used  to  study 
maternal  and  infant  nutrition  over 
a  long  period.  In  this  experimental 
colony,  it  will  be  possible  to  induce 
definite  and  controlled  degrees  of 
deficiency  and  to  avoid  most  of  the 
uncontrolled  degrees  of  deficiency 
and  to  avoid  most  of  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  variables  that  necessarily 
creep  into  human  studies. 

According  to  the  best  evidence 
available,  better  food  consumption 
by  mothers  before  infants  are  born 
would  mean  within  a  single  decade 
in  the  United  States  alone,  several 
millions  of  infants  in  more  robust 
health. 

Food  Intake  and  Health 

In  the  area  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  food  intake  and 
health,  the  Foundation  is  support¬ 
ing  the  following  projects:  the  re¬ 
lation  of  nutrition  to  protection 
against  tooth  decay  in  experimental 
animals  and  studies  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  the  dental 
caries  problem;  the  relation  of  nu¬ 
trition  to  rheumatic  fever  (encour¬ 
aging  results  have  been  obtained 
in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
rheumatic  fever  in  children  by  im¬ 
proving  their  diets)  ;  studies  re- 
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lating  to  the  development  of  more 
satisfactory  methods  of  diagnosing 
deficiency  diseases ;  studies  on  vita¬ 
min  A  intake  in  relation  to  bodily 
store  and  well  being  at  different 
ages;  and  studies  relating  to  the 
capacity  of  liver  cells  to  destroy 
cancer  stimulating  compounds. 

Support  is  being  given  to  several 
projects  concerning  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  current  food  prac¬ 
tices  and  health. 

Physicians,  biochemists  and  nu¬ 
tritionists  are  co-operating  in  ob¬ 
taining  accurate  records  of  in¬ 
dividual  food  consumption,  in 
parallel  with  accurate  and  detailed 
records  of  the  health  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  through  long  periods  of 
time,  starting  with  gestation  and 
continuing  through  a  number  of 
years. 

In  the  area  relating  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Foundation  publishes 
each  month  a  critical,  unbiased  re¬ 
view  of  the  world’s  literature  in 
the  science  of  nutrition.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  Nutrition  Reviews  was 
undertaken  as  an  aid  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  substantial  re¬ 
search  findings  and  their  accept¬ 
ance  with  confidence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  deal  with  the  public. 


The  journal  is  made  available 
to  professionally  trained  people  to 
enable  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  progress.  It  is  now  reach¬ 
ing  every  part  of  the  world  where 
mailing  services  are  available. 

Special  editions  are  published  in 
the  Portugese  language  for  Brazil, 
and  in  Spanish  for  the  other  Latin 
American  countries.  We  have  just 
been  asked  to  consider  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  French  edition. 

A  fellowship  fund  for  post  doc¬ 
torate  training  of  physicians  and 
dietitians  in  nutrition  has  also  been 
established  by  the  Foundation. 

Fundamental  research  of  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  character  as  a  rule  takes 
time.  It  can’t  be  hurried.  Some 
of  the  projects  require  continued 
support  over  a  number  of  years. 
Preliminary  reports  on  a  number 
of  the  grants,  in  addition  to  those 
to  which  I  have  referred,  have 
shown  such  promise  that  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Director  and  the  Scientific  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  have  recom¬ 
mended  renewals  for  two  and  three 
years.  Since  July  1,  1942,  when 
the  grants  were  first  made  avail¬ 
able,  over  70  research  papers  have 
been  published  by  grantees  in  the 
leading  scientific  journals  of  the 
country. 
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War  Food  Administration 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Nutrition  Programs  Branch 


Basic  Responsibility 

The  Nutrition  Programs  Branch 
is  responsible  for  developing  a  co¬ 
ordinated  national  wartime  nutri¬ 
tion  program.  Its  efforts  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  insuring  the  highest 
possible  nutritional  level  of  the 
American  people  as  a  factor  in 
maintaining  the  national  health 
under  war  conditions. 

The  Branch ’s  work  is  largely 
educational  in  character.  Its  ac¬ 
tivities  are  concerned  primarily 
with  getting  information  to  house¬ 
wives  on  how  they  can  best  co¬ 
operate  with  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  making  the  most 
of  the  war  food  supply.  It  directs 
its  attention  to  such  fundamentally 
important  matters  as :  How  can  the 
housewife  do  the  best  job  of  feed¬ 
ing  her  family  properly  on  the 
foods  available ;  how  can  she  adapt 
the  available  foods  to  fit  the  estab¬ 
lished  food  habits  of  her  family, 
that  is,  use  of  meat  extenders  for 
meat  itself;  how  foods  in  tempo¬ 
rary  surplus  can  best  be  consumed 
by  inclusion  in  the  meals ;  how 
foods  in  short  supply  can  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  other  foods  of  equal 
food  value ;  how  relatively  new 
foods  of  exceptionally  high  nutri¬ 
tional  value  such  as  soybeans,  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  and  enriched  flour  and 
bread  can  be  utilized  to  strengthen 
the  nutritional  value  of  wartime 
meals. 

Through  its  coordinated  struc¬ 
ture  of  existing  agencies,  the 
Branch  carries  out  essentially  the 


same  functions  for  which  a  large 
educational  agency  staff  was  re¬ 
quired  during  World  War  I. 

A ut r i t io n  Act iv i ties 

On  the  Federal  level  there  are  a 
number  of  agencies  carrying  on 
nutrition  activities  related  to  their 
special  spheres  of  responsibility. 
The  major  agencies  among  these 
are  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Extension  Service,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  American  lied 
Cross,  and  the  several  administra¬ 
tive  units  of  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Branch  develops 
its  programs  in  direct  consultative 
relationship  with  an  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Nutrition  Coordinating 
Committee  on  which  each  of  these 
agencies  is  represented. 

At  the  State  level,  there  are 
counterparts  of  the  majority  of 
the  above-named  Federal  agencies. 
Representatives  of  these  State 
agencies  form  the  State  nutrition 
committees,  which  have  been  in 
existence  in  each  of  the  48  states 
and  have  been  carrying  on  active 
nutrition  programs  since  1940.  All 
states  have  sponsored  local  nutri¬ 
tion  committees  through  which  the 
programs  recommended  by  the  Nu¬ 
trition  Programs  Branch,  as  well 
as  their  own  state  programs,  are 
carried  out  as  an  applied  program 
in  the  local  community.  Member¬ 
ship  of  these  local  committees  is 
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usually  made  up  of  the  local  home 
demonstration  agent,  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher,  the  local  health 
officer,  the  Farm  Security  Home 
Management  Supervisor,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  interested  local 
agencies  and  groups  such  as  the 
home  economics  demonstrators  of 
the  local  utility  companies,  the  Red 
Cross  Nutritionists,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Parent-teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  2,500  to  3,000  local  com¬ 
mittees,  all  of  which  take  their  gen¬ 
eral  direction  from  the  State  Nu¬ 
trition  Committee. 

The  agencies  and  individuals 
brought  into  an  organized  force  by 
the  Branch  programs  represent  the 
full  resource  of  the  country  in 
technical  knowledge  and  lay  in¬ 
terest  in  nutrition  and  supply  a 
facility  which  could  not  be  met  by 
any  other  means.  The  Branch  pro¬ 
gram  is  therefore  directed  toward 
securing  the  full  contribution  of 
all  these  cooperating  groups  in 
furthering  the  War  Food  Program. 
Its  organization  accordingly  is 
small  and  is  designed  to  function 
most  effectively  toward  this  end. 

The  State  and  Local  Nutrition 
Activities  Section  handles  the  pro¬ 
gram  development  work  with  the 
state  committees  (one  in  each  state 
and  the  District  of  Columbia).  Re¬ 
gional  conferences  are  held  period¬ 
ically  with  the  state  chairman,  and 
a  staff  of  field  representatives  (one 
for  each  of  the  five  Office  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  regional  areas)  maintain 
constant  field  contact  with  the 
chairmen,  personally  interpreting 
new  phases  of  the  program,  assist¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  established  aspects  of 


the  program,  advising  and  consult¬ 
ing  with  the  secretaries  who  have 
been  assigned  to  the  committees  to 
work  within  the  individual  state. 
Each  field  consultant  assigned  to  a 
regional  area  maintains  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  regional  Of¬ 
fice  of  Distribution.  State  and  local 
nutrition  committees  carry  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  interpreting  and 
adjusting  the  national  program  to 
the  local  food  situation. 

There  is  a  state  nutrition  com¬ 
mittee  in  each  state  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  To  implement 
the  nutrition  program,  an  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  is  provided  for  each 
state  nutrition  committee  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  these  volunteer 
committees.  The  executive  secre¬ 
taries  work  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  state  nutrition  com¬ 
mittees. 

Special  Services 

Programs  which  do  not  specifi- 
cally  relate  to  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  or  to  the  coordination  pro¬ 
cedures  in  operation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  are  handled  by 
the  Special  Services  Division.  Spe¬ 
cial  programs  have  been  developed 
in  the  interest  of  securing  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  certain  groups 
independently  of  committee  work. 
The  food  industries,  for  example, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
program  by  featuring  the  food 
chart  and  in  directing  their  adver¬ 
tising  toward  more  balanced  diets  ; 
special  programs  have  been  under¬ 
taken  with  physicians  and  public 
health  officers,  and  direct  relations 
are  being  established  and  main¬ 
tained  with  national  organizations 
having  state  and  local  affiliates. 
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.  .  that  our  teeth  may  he  immunized  against  decay.” 

Background  of  the  Newburgh-Kingston 
Caries-Fluorine  Demonstration 

By  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond 

Chairman,  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Nutrition 


— Newburgh  (NY)  News  Photo  (Aiello) 

The  fluorine  clinic  in  the  Health  Center  in  Newburgh  is  more  than  a  dental  examina¬ 
tion.  It  includes  a  complete  physical  examination  of  500  children,  from  infancy  to 
eight  years  of  age.  Here  the  case  history  of  a  13-months-old  girl  is  being  given  by 
her  mother  to  Mrs.  Charles  Hallas,  volunteer  State  clinic  assistant. 


In  the  pleasant  city  of  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York,  60  miles  np 
the  Hudson  from  New  York 
City,  3,200  children  are  pioneering 
for  us  all  in  a  demonstration  which 
may  cut  in  half  the  twin  pains  of 
toothache  and  dentist’s  bills. 

In  April,  1944,  with  hardly  a 


word  of  protest  from  any  quarter, 
the  30,000  people  of  Newburgh, 
through  their  city  council,  eagerly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  to  be  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
munities  in  the  world  deliberately 
to  fluorinate  its  water  supply.1 


i  The  Newburgh-Kingston  demonstration  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
taken  as  a  whole,  including  the  elaborate  preliminary  physical  examinations  of  the 
school  children.  At  the  date  of  writing,  the  fluorine  is  not  yet  being  added  to  the 
water,  but  is  expected  to  be  any  day.  Since  January,  1945,  the  water  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  has  contained  added  fluorine,  in  a  project  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  But  the  Michigan  project  does  not  involve  any  such  preliminary 
examinations  of  the  children  as  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  has 
completed  in  Newburgh  and  Kingston,  nor  is  there  to  he  any  control  city  in 
Michigan  such  as  Kingston  will  be  in  New  York.  The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  deserves  the  credit,  therefore,  for  inaugurating  the  first  thorough  and  sub¬ 
stantial  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  adding  fluorine  to  a  city’s  water  supply. 
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What  lay  behind  this  decision 
and  what  prospects  are  before  it 
makes  a  story  as  romantic  as  any 
in  the  history  of  modern  science. 

Fluorine  is  a  chemical  element  of 
the  chlorine,  iodine  family.  To  all 
its  drinking  water  Newburgh  is 
going  to  add  sodium  fluoride,  a  salt 
that  is  known  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tooth  decay.  How  the 
effect  of  fluorine  on  teeth  came  to 
be  known  reveals  in  everyday 
terms  the  value  of  the  patient  and 
modest  research  which  is  carried 
on  all  the  time  in  American  labora¬ 
tories  and  field  studies,  public  and 
private,  and  justifies  full  and  in¬ 
creasing  support  for  such  research 
by  all  public-spirited  persons  and 
agencies. 

The  storjr  begins  in  1908  when 
the  Colorado  Springs  Dental  So¬ 
ciety  set  out  to  study  the  mottled 
enamel  prevalent  on  teeth  in  that 
community.  Mottled  enamel :  an 
unsightly  discoloration  of  the  teeth 
which  had  never  been  reported  in 
American  dental  literature  and  was 
not  known  to  exist  anywhere  else 
except  in  certain  small,  adjacent 
places  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
There  was  not  the  remotest  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  what  the  cause  might 
be. 

The  first  fact  discovered  was  that 
its  occurrence  was  limited  to 
natives  of  Colorado  Springs,  or 
those  who  had  lived  there  during 
early  infancy.  Then  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  towns  in  that  part 
of  Colorado  had  a  100  per  cent 
affliction  of  their  children  while 
towns  close  by  were  immune.  The 
only  point  of  difference  between 
such  towns  was  the  water  supply. 

Was  it  a  simple  matter,  then,  to 
analyze  the  water  of  these  towns 


and  find  the  cause  of  the  mottled 
enamel  ?  Simple  to  try,  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  standard  ways,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  were — nothing !  No  conclu¬ 
sive  or  even  suggestive  evidence 
could  be  drawn  from  the  analyses. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  stalemate. 

What  relation  does  all  this  have 
to  the  prevention  of  tooth  decay? 
An  accidental  one  only,  after  one 
of  those  happy  accidents  that  alert 
scholars  are  quick  to  turn  toward 
the  public  advantage.  That  will  be 
seen  in  a  moment. 

One  of  the  towns  where  mottled 
enamel  was  common  was  Bauxite, 
Arkansas,  an  aluminum  ore  min¬ 
ing  town  wholly  owned  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America. 
The  result  of  the  examination  of 
Bauxite’s  water,  made  in  1928  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  company’s  office  in  Pittsburgh. 
Taking  an  interest  in  the  problem, 
the  company’s  laboratory  exam¬ 
ined  the  water.  This  analysis,  more 
thorough  than  any  previous  one, 
found  something  new  in  the  water  : 
fluorine. 

But  fluorine  was  decidedly  an 
unusual  constituent  of  water.  The 
report  was  rejected  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  a  second  analysis  or¬ 
dered.  Again  fluorine  was  found. 
This  second  report  was  rejected, 
and  a  third  ordered.  A  man  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  all  these 
studies,  Dr.  Frederick  S.  McKay, 
tells  what  happened  next  in  the 
following  words:  “These  efforts 
and  findings  were  set  forth  in  a 
personal  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  chemist  of  the 
Aluminum  Company,  to  the  writer 
dated  January  20,  1931.  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  describing  at 
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this  time  the  deep  sense  of  elation 
this  letter  brought  to  me,  as  in¬ 
stinctively  I  felt  that  the  end  of 
the  long-  trail,  running  back  25 
years,  had  been  reached.”2  Samples 
of  water  from  other  places  were 
analyzed  for  fluorine  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  all  that  could  have  been 
hoped :  fluorine  was  present  in  the 
water  from  each  district  affected 
with  mottled  teeth,  and  absent  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  merest  trace  from  the 
waters  of  non-affected  areas. 

New  Problem  Posed 

Meanwhile,  Bauxite,  Arkansas, 
had  switched  to  another  source  for 
its  water.  After  10  years  an  exam¬ 
ination  found  that  the  enamel  de¬ 
fect  had  completely  ceased  !  One 
problem  had  been  solved.  But  in 
the  process  of  solving  it  something 
all  unforeseen  was  discovered,  and 
a  new  cycle  of  research  was  en¬ 
tered  upon.  For,  while  studying 
the  mottled  teeth  of  those  who  had 
during  childhood  drunk  highly 
fluorinated  water,  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  was  obtained  that,  unattrac¬ 
tive  as  such  teeth  were,  they  were 
remarkably  free  of  cavities,  or 
dental  caries. 

The  road  is  now  clear  from  Colo¬ 
rado  to  Arkansas  to  New  York.  A 
series  of  studies  have  shown  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  while  too  much 
fluorine  in  the  water  will  mottle 
the  enamel  of  growing  teeth,  a 
small  amount  of  it  leaves  no  trace, 
and  in  a  way  which  is  not  yet 
clearly  understood,  serves  to  pro¬ 
tect  such  teeth  from  decay. 

Studies  of  21  cities  were  made 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health 


Service  in  1940,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  II.  Trendley  Dean. 
Striking  differences  were  found  in 
the  rate  of  dental  caries  between 
one  city  and  another,  in  none  of 
which  was  mottled  enamel  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Galesburg,  Illinois,,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  a  dental  illness  rate  of 
236 ;  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  had 
a  rate  of  1,037 — five  times  as  many 
bad  teeth !  When  all  of  these  21 
cities  were  listed  in  order  of  their 
dental  health  it  appeared  that  that 
was  also  the  order  of  the  fluorine 
content  of  their  water  supplies. 
And  one  part  per  million  of  fluor¬ 
ine  was  enough  to  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  good  and  bad  teeth. 

These  studies  were  being  watched 
by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  headed  by  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.  Dr.  David 
B.  Ast  of  this  department,  now 
Chief  of  its  Dental  Bureau,  had 
been  studying  the  problem  closely. 
In  December,  1942,  he  first  pro¬ 
posed  at  a  staff  meeting  that  the 
wonder  of  .fluorine  be  demonstrated 
in  some  New  York  community. 
Commissioner  Godfrey  gave  full 
approval  and  support.  Two  years 
later  they  were  ready.  In  April, 
1944,  they  wrote  to  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Newburgh.  Would  New¬ 
burgh  like  to  become  a  Galesburg? 
Would  it  be  willing  to  add  to  its 
water  supply  one  part  per  million 
of  sodium  fluoride?  Would  it  be 
the  first  city  in  the  world  to  try  to 
prevent  dental  caries  on  a  mass 
scale  ? 

“Yes, ”  said  the  City  Council, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  C. 
W.  Barth,  city  health  officer.  And 


2  Moulton,  Forest  Ray,  ed.  Fluorine  and  Dental  Health,  p.  3.  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Washington,  1942. 
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on  April  10,  1944,  an  editorial  in 
the  Newburgh  News  stated:  “The 
Newburgh  Dental  Society  follows 
the  Medical  Society  of  Newburgh 
in  hailing  the  demonstration  of  the 
dental  benefits  from  fluorine  to  be 
made  here  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  .  .  . 

“Newburgh  is  fortunate  beyond 
measure  in  being  selected  for  this 
demonstration.  There  is  need  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  by  any 
means  an  experiment.  Scientific 
and  medical  men  know  beyond  all 
question  that  fluorine  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  dental  decay  and  defects.  ’  ’ 

Newburgh  has  itself  paid  for 
and  established  a  fine  modern  lab¬ 
oratory  for  the  use  of  the  State 
medical  technicians,  and  had 
opened  the  facilities  of  its  Health 
Center  to  the  fluorine  clinic.  Par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  the  children  themselves  are  all 
kept  informed  of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  demonstration. 

Dental  health  for  all  of  us  who 
drink  water  from  municipal  water 
supplies  may,  in  10  to  20  years,  be 


as  inexpensive  as  the  simple  proc¬ 
ess  of  fluorination.  For  the  one- 
third  of  the  population  which  gets 
its  water  from  springs  and  wells 
there  maj^  be  the  promise  of  similar 
benefits  as  a  result  of  external  ap¬ 
plications  of  fluorine  on  the  teeth 
of  growing  children.  (Fluorine,  in 
either  case,  has  no  effect  on  adult 
teeth.)  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  is  now  conducting 
demonstrations  of  this  process  in 
Minnesota.  In  one  project,  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  two-year  period, 
there  were  found  40  per  cent  less 
decay  among  fluorine-treated  teeth 
than  among  untreated  teeth. 

Medical  research  has  made  few 
recent  discoveries  more  hopeful 
than  this:  that  our  teeth  may  be 
immunized  against  decay  just  as 
many  of  us  are  now  immunized 
against  certain  other  diseases  which 
once  were  common  but  today  are 
out  of  date.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  deserves 
full  support,  financial  and  other¬ 
wise,  for  its  pioneering  work  in 
this  field. 
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.  .  fluorine  therapy  through  communal  water  sup¬ 
plies  may  protect  teeth  against  dental  decay.'” 

The  Newburgh-Kingston 
Caries-Fluorine  Demonstration 

By  David  B.  Ast,  D.D.S.,  M.P.H. 

Chief,  Dental  Bureau,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 


Tooth  decay,  its  causes  and  its 
control,  present  a  public 
health  problem  which  is  yet 
to  be  solved.  While  dentistry  in 
the  United  States  is  regarded  as  the 
best  in  the  world,  it  merits  this 
high  standing  primarily  because  of 
the  excellence  of  its  restorative  pro¬ 
cedures,  rather  than  in  the  field  of 
prevention  of  dental  disease.  AVe 
do  not  yet  have  satisfactory  means 
to  prevent  tooth  decay,  and  the 
best  that  the  dental  profession  can 
offer  to  prevent  tooth  mortality  is 
for  the  patient  to  receive  regular 
periodic  attention  by  the  dentist. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  wide  disparity  between  yearly 
increments  of  dental  defects  and 
the  number  of  corrections  com¬ 
pleted,  and  this  disparity  accounts 
for  the  accumulated  dental  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  we  are  faced  today. 
While  there,  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  many  investiga¬ 
tors  as  to  the  causes  and  methods 
of  control  of  dental  caries  or  de¬ 
cay,  there  are  certain  fundamental 
factors  which  we  must  recognize  in 
order  to  work  toward  a  reasonable 
solution  of  this  problem. 

1.  Dental  caries  is  practically 
universal,  starting  early  in  life 
and  affecting  all  age  groups  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  sex  or  economic 
status. 


— Newburgh  (NY)  News  Photo  (Aiello) 


Another  phase  of  the  clinic  is  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  in  this  instance 
made  by  Dr.  Marion  F.  Loew,  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  while  a 
volunteer  nurse  looks  on. 

2.  That  dental  caries  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  disease  and  unless  cor¬ 
rected  through  surgical  interven¬ 
tion  it  will  ultimately  cause  the 
loss  of  affected  teeth. 

3.  That  diseased  teeth  and  their 
investing  tissues  may  become  foci 
of  infection. 
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4.  Because  of  the  widespread 
prevalerce  of  this  disease  and  the 
inadequacy  of  present  day  meth¬ 
ods  to  control  it,  dental  disease 
is  a  public  health  problem  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  This  calls 
for  its  study  along  broad  epi¬ 
demiological  lines  and  its  control 
by  the  application  of  means  which 
can  reach  large  masses  of  the 
population. 

The  purpose  of  this  public  hear¬ 
ing  is  to  discuss  nutrition  in  its 
application  to  various  phases  of 
health.  The  relationship  of  nutri¬ 
tion  to  dental  health  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  two  angles. 

1.  As  it  relates  to  the  health  of 
the  supporting  tissues  of  the 
teeth. 

2.  As  it  relates  to  the  onset  and 
control  of  dental  decay. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  there 
is  I  think  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  a  sound  and  adequate  dietary 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  bone 
and  soft  tissues  supporting  the 
teeth. 

Nutrition,  Dental  Decay 

However,  the  relationship  of  nu¬ 
trition  to  dental  decay  is  still  a 
controversial  question  in  the  minds 
of  many.  By  far,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  today  seems  to  indicate 
that  nutrition  does  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  during  the  years  of  tooth 
development,  in  helping  to  build 
sound  teeth.  But  after  the  enamel 
has  been  calcified  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  enamel  can  be  benefited 
by  a  fortified  diet,  nor  does  the 
enamel  suffer  because  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  diet.  A  large  mass  of  evi¬ 


dence  does  seem  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  excessive  sugars 
and  starches  in  the  diet  invite  an 
increased  growth  of  acid-producing 
microorganisms  in  the  mouth  and 
through  fermentation  an  acid  is 
produced  which  initiates  the  de- 
calcification  of  the  enamel. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  in  detail  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  nutrition  and  dental 
health,  but  to  discuss  a  particular 
element,  fluorine,  and  its  applica¬ 
tion  in  communal  water  supplies, 
to  protect  the  teeth  against  the 
onset  of  dental  caries. 

Within  recent  years  the  effects 
of  fluorine  on  tooth  structure  have 
been  studied  by  many  investigators. 
In  certain  areas  in  the  United 
States  where  fluorine  is  present  in 
the  drinking  water  in  concentra¬ 
tions  in  excess  of  1.0  ppm  (part 
per  million)  some  of  the  teeth  of 
those  drinking  the  water  through¬ 
out  the  years  of  tooth  development 
(through  age  eight)  has  been  found 
to  be  mottled.  The  prevalence  and 
extent  of  the  mottling  is  dependent 
on  the  concentration  of  the  fluorine 
in  the  water.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  dental  picture  in  these 
areas  where  mottling  was  evident 
showed  that  there  was  a  decidedly 
lower  prevalence  of  dental  defects 
in  comparison  with  fluorine-free 
areas  which  were  similar  in  other 
respects.  In  Galesburg  and  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.,  where  the  water  con¬ 
tained  1.8  and  1.7  ppm  of  fluorine 
respectively,  there  was  less  than 
half  the  dental  caries  experience 
among  the  children  examined  than 
in  Macomb  and  Quincy,  Ill.,  two 
similar  communities,  whose  water 
contained  only  0.2  ppm  of  fluorine. 
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In  1941  Dr.  H.  Trendley  Dean, 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
and  his  co-workers  reported  two 
studies.  Bauxite,  Ark.,  had  a  water 
supply  which  was  obtained  chiefly 
from  deep  wells  where  the  flourine 
content  was  around  14  ppm. 
Twelve  years  previous  to  this  study, 
the  inhabitants  were  advised  to, 
and  did,  change  the  source  of  their 
water  supply  to  the  nearby  fluor¬ 
ine-free  Saline  River.  Children 
who  had  ingested  Bauxite  fluorine- 
containing  water  while  their  teeth 
were  developing  all  showed  mottled 
enamel.  In  an  examination  of  these 
children  for  caries  experience,  it 
was  found  that  the  prevalence  of 
dental  caries  among  Bauxite  chil¬ 
dren  showing  mottled  enamel,  but 
using  fluorine-free  water  for  the 
past  12  years,  was  markedly  less 
than  among  a  comparable  group  of 
Benton  pupils  who  had  used  Saline 
River,  fluorine-free  water  through¬ 
out  their  lifetime.  Children  born 
within  a  few  years  of  the  change¬ 
over  showed  practically  no  mottling 
but  had  a  low  caries  experience. 
Those  children  born  latest  after  the 
change-over  showed  the  highest 
caries  index,  although  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  risk  the  short¬ 
est  time. 

The  second  study  by  Dr.  Dean 
was  to  determine  the  lowest  con¬ 
centration  at  which  fluorine  was 
effective  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  dental  caries  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  concentration  was  ef¬ 
fective.  Eight  suburban  cities 
around  Chicago  were  selected.  Pour 
cities  having  1.2  to  1.8  ppm  fluor¬ 
ine  in  their  drinking  water  re¬ 
vealed  rates  of  252  to  323  for  total 
caries  experience  which  includes 


decayed,  missing  and  filled  teeth. 
This  experience  did  not  equal  the 
number  of  already  filled  teeth  in 
the  cities  in  which  fluorine  free 
water  was  used  and  in  which  the 
total  caries  experience  rate  was 
from  673—810.  Dr.  Dean  concluded, 

Considering  the  relative  homo¬ 
geneity  of  these  urban  populations 
and  the  sampling  method  followed, 
it  is  difficult  from  an  epidemiologi¬ 
cal  standpoint  to  ascribe  these  ob¬ 
served  defects  to  any  cause  other 
than  the  common  water  supply. 
The  dental  caries  inhibitory  fac¬ 
tors,  presumably  fluoride,  operated 
at  such  low  concentrations  (e.g. 
1.2  ppm  of  P)  that  mottled  enamel 
as  an  esthetic  problem  was  not 
encountered.  ” 

The  Resultant  Hypothesis 

These  investigations  have  led  to 
the  dental  caries  fluorine  hypothe¬ 
sis  which  states  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  of  dental  caries  to  fluor¬ 
ides  ingested  in  drinking  water 
when  the  fluorides  are  ingested  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  tooth  development. 
This  hypothesis  does  of  course  take 
into  account  that  beyond  certain 
limits  fluorides  are  toxic  and  that 
the  first  evidence  of  toxicity  is 
mottled  enamel.  The  optimum  con¬ 
centration  of  fluorine  in  drinking 
water  which  apparently  will  offer 
the  desired  protection  without  the 
mottling  effect  is  about  one  part 
per  million.  The  concentration  of 
one  part  per  million  of  fluorine  in 
water  has  been  specified  as  the 
maximum  permissible  concentra¬ 
tion  in  drinking  water  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 
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For  almost  two  years,  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health 
has  been  studying  the  results  of 
these  investigations  and  has  given 
careful  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  using  this  element,  fluorine,  in 
protecting  the  children  of  whole 
communities  against  the  ravages  of 
dental  caries  by  adding  it  to  water 
supplies  which  are  fluorine-defi¬ 
cient.  After  study  of  many  areas 
in  this  State  which  might  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  demonstration  of 
this  procedure,  Newburgh  and 
Kingston  were  considered  admir¬ 
ably  suited  as  study  and  control 
areas  respectively.  Through  the 
foresight  and  progressive  public 
health  viewpoints  of  the  civic  offi¬ 
cials,  who  saw  its  potential  bene¬ 
fits,  both  cities  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  this  Department  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  practicability  of  such  a 


measure.  This  demonstration  will 
probably  set  a  pattern  which  may 
be  followed  by  other  communities 
in  which  the  public  water  supplies 
are  deficient  in  fluorine. 

The  demonstration  will  take 
about  10  years  to  determine  the 
value  of  such  a  procedure.  Data 
to  date  indicate  that  the  benefits 
derived  from  ingested  fluorine 
water  accrue  during  the  years  of 
tooth  development,  that  is,  through 
age  eight  (excluding  third  molar). 
After  the  teeth  have  calcified,  the 
fluorine  taken  in  by  means  of  po¬ 
table  water  is  apparently  not  ef¬ 
fective. 

The  cities  of  Newburgh  and 
Kingston,  each  have  a  population 
of  approximately  30,000,  with  com¬ 
parable  water  supplies,  population 
groups,  climatic  conditions,  eco¬ 
nomic  status  and  sources  of  com- 


Two  views  revealing  the  working  parts  of  the  device  used  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  for 
feeding  sodium  fluoride  into  that  city’s  water  supply. 
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mon  food  supply.  Newburgh,  as 
the  study  area,  is  to  have  its  potable 
water  supply  treated  with  sodium 
fluoride  to  bring  its  fluorine  con¬ 
tent  to  within  the  limits  of  0.9  to 
1.0  ppm.  Kingston,  whose  water 
supply  is  fluorine-free,  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  fluorine-free  water,  and 
will  serve  as  a  control  in  this 
demonstration.  The  fluoride  is  to 
be  added  in  measured  amounts  to 
Newburgh’s  water  supply  through 
the  use  of  low  capacity  dry  feed 
equipment.  This  equipment  is 
capable  of  feeding  sodium  fluoride 
in  such  small  quantities  as  one-half 
pound  per  hour,  with  a  maximum 
capacity  at  8.9  pounds  per  hour. 
With  allowance  for  seasonal 
changes  in  the  low  fluoride  content 
of  Newburgh’s  water  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  about  17  pounds 
of  NaF  per  million  gallons  of  water 
treated  or  51  pounds  for  the  city’s 
daily  supply. 

The  daily  water  consumption, 
especially  in  children,  varies  with 
atmospheric  conditions,  such  as  de¬ 
gree  of  temperature  and  humidity, 
and  as  far  as  the  individual  child 
is  concerned,  with  the  type  of  diet 
he  consumes  and  the  amount  of 
energy  expended  by  muscular  ac¬ 
tivity.  Dr.  F.  J.  McClure,  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  using 
Adolph’s  method  of  determining 
the  daily  water  requirements  as 
Ice  per  calorie  of  energy  in  the 
daily  diet,  has  estimated  that  when 
the  drinking  water  contains  1  ppm 
of  fluorine  and  the  food  in  the  dry 
substance  contains  0.1  to  1.0  ppm 
F,  the  total  fluorine  intake  for 
children  from  the  ages  of  one  to 
12  would  be  of  about  the  following 
order : 


Age  1-3  yrs. . .  .0.417-0.825  mgs. 

4 — 6  yrs. . .  .0.556-1.105  mgs. 
7-9  yrs. . .  .0.695-1.380  mgs. 
10-12  yrs. . .  .0.866-1.725  mgs. 

Briefly  stated,  these  figures  show, 
that  under  the  conditions  indi¬ 
cated,  the  total  fluorine  intake  for 
children  ages  one  to  12  years, 
would  be  from  0.4  to  1.7  mgs.  daily. 
Since  it  is  assumed  that  an  adult 
consumes  about  two  quarts  of  water 
in  a  day,  lethal  dosage  could  be 
obtained  only  upon  addition  of 
50,000  pounds  of  sodium  fluoride 
to  Newburgh’s  water  supply  in  a 
day.  Sub-lethal  dose  of  230  mgs. 
would  require  nearly  3,000  pounds 
of  sodium  fluoride.  The  margin  of 
safet}^  is  clear  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  an  allowance  of  only 
51  pounds  per  day  is  proposed  as 
optimum  and  that  it  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  feeding  equipment  which 
cannot  release  more  than  216 
pounds  per  day. 

Weekly  Analysis  Planned 

Determination  of  the  fluorine 
content  will  be  made  from  tap 
water  samples  and  will  be  made 
according  to  procedures  developed 
and  published  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Water  Works  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Samples  will  be  analyzed 
weekly  at  the  filtration  plant,  and 
will  be  checked  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Division  of  Laboratories  and 
Research  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  in  Albany. 

Examinations  for  dental  caries 
experience  will  be  made  annually 
for  all  five  to  12  year  old  school 
children  in  both  Newburgh  and 
Kingston.  Approximately  3,200 
children  in  each  city  will  be  exam- 
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ined  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Dental  Bureau  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  Children 
showing  dental  defects  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  private  dentists  for 
treatment.  In  addition  to  the  clini¬ 
cal  dental  examinations  for  cavi¬ 
ties  about  500  children  in  each  city 
will  have  bacteriologic  examina¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  presence  and 
quantity  of  the  lacto  bacillus  aci¬ 
dophilus  in  the  saliva.  Information 
regarding  the  presence  of  lacto 
bacillus  acidophilus  in  the  saliva 
and  the  extent  to  which  these  acid 
producing  microorganisms  are  pres¬ 
ent  may  serve  as  a  useful  index  of 
caries  activity. 

While  the  main  purpose  of  this 
demonstration  is  to  determine 
whether  fluorine  therapy  through 
communal  water  supplies  may  pro¬ 
tect  teeth  against  dental  decay,  it 
will  also  help  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  trace  quantities  of  fluorine 
on  other  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
rapidly  developing  child  and  in  the 
older  segment  of  the  population. 

Physical  examinations  will  be 
made  at  regular  intervals  on  a 
group  of  500  children  in  the  study 
area.  These  children  will  be 
equally  distributed  as  to  sex  and 
age  from  birth  to  12  years.  On 
children  up  to  two  years  the  gen¬ 
eral  physical  examinations  will  be 
repeated  every  three  months ;  there¬ 
after  examinations  will  take  place 
every  six  months  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  A  similar  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  examined  in  the  con¬ 
trol  area  at  the  outset  of  the 
demonstration.  These  children  will 
be  re-examined  only  if  findings  in 
Newburgh  should  indicate  the  need 
for  additional  study. 


Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  questions  of  physical  and  mental 
development  and  emotional  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  children  studied.  All 
subsequent  examinations  will  be 
accompanied  by  an  interval  note 
with  emphasis  on  alertness,  fatiga¬ 
bility  and  irritability.  X-ray  studies 
of  the  bones  and  centers  of  ossifica¬ 
tion  and  laboratory  tests  including 
blood  and  urine  analyses  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  physical  examinations. 

Physical  examinations  will  be 
made  on  a  group  of  150  adults  over 
age  50  years,  equally  distributed 
as  to  sex,  in  both  the  study  and 
control  areas.  The  group  will  be 
examined  at  regular  annual  inter¬ 
vals  unless  indications  point  to  the 
desirability  of  more  frequent  re¬ 
view.  As  in  the  children  ’s  examina¬ 
tion  skeletal  X-rays  as  well  as 
laboratory  tests  will  supplement  the 
physical  examinations. 

This  demonstration  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  Should  this 
plan  prove  to  be  practicable,  how¬ 
ever,  then  any  city  having  a  satis¬ 
factory  water  treatment  plant  will 
be  able  to  fluorinate  its  water  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  very  nominal  cost  of 
the  chemical  feeding  equipment, 
which  for  a  city  the  size  of  New¬ 
burgh  is  about  $350  (this  is  a  non¬ 
recurring  item),  and  the  cost  of 
the  sodium  fluoride  which  at  the 
present  market  price  is  $7.75  per 
100  pounds.  For  a  city  like  New¬ 
burgh  using  3,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily  for  all  purposes,  the 
cost  of  sodium  fluoride  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500  per  year,  or  a  per 
capita  cost  of  only  five  cents. 
No  additional  personnel  will  be 
necessary. 
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Conclusion 

Investigators  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  other  well  qual¬ 
ified  scientific  workers  have  re¬ 
peatedly  found  that  children  reared 
in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  their  drinking  water 
naturally  contains  low  concentra¬ 
tions  of  fluorides,  show  a  much 
lower  prevalence  of  dental  decay 
than  children  living  under  similar 
conditions  in  areas  where  their 
water  supply  is  fluorine-free.  In 
order  to  derive  the  benefits  of  fluor¬ 
ine  in  the  water  supply,  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  ingest  this  fluorine  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  their  teeth  are 
developing. 

This  data  strongly  suggests  the 
possibility  of  whole  communities 
improving  the  dental  health  of 
their  citizens  by  treating  their  com¬ 
munal  water  supplies  so  that  they 
contain  an  optimum  concentration 
of  fluorine. 

Before  the  principle  of  fluorin- 
ating  water  supplies,  deficient  in 
fluorine,  can  be  generally  advocated 
it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusively  several  important  con¬ 
ditions  : 


1.  Will  artifically  fluorinated 
water  produce  the  same  beneficial 
results  as  those  waters  in  which 
fluorine  is  found  naturally?  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  so,  but  it  must  be  demonstrated. 

2.  Are  there  any  cumulative  ef¬ 
fects,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  on 
tissues  and  organs  other  than  the 
teeth,  of  such  small  concentrations 
as  one  part  per  million  of  fluorine 
in  water  over  long  periods  of 
time?  Again,  there  is  much  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  there  are 
no  such  effects  but  until  that  is 
demonstrated  conclusively,  this 
procedure  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  investigation. 

3.  Safe  and  practical  methods 
cf  adding  this  agent  to  potable 
water  supplies  must  be  developed 
and  demonstrated. 

When  these  three  factors  have 
been  well  established,  public  health 
agencies  will  have  a  simple  and 
efficacious  means  of  controlling  this 
almost  universal  disease  through 
mass  therapy  at  a  very  nominal 
cost. 
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“ The  proper  feeding  of  children  is  as  important  as  any  lesson 
in  the  classroom.” 


School  Lunches — An  Investment  in  America! 

By  Edith  C.  Cheneyi 

Supervisor,  School  Lunch  Program 
New  York  State  Education  Department 


• — Courtesy  X.  Y.  State  Education  Department 


Improvised  school  lunch  room.  Problem  of  space,  not  provided  in  the  building,  and 
with  the  school  crowded,  was  solved  in  Union  Free  School  District,  Brentwood,  L.  I., 
as  shown  here.  Corridor  was  used,  and  children  appear  to  be  happy  enough  about  it. 


It  is  very  apparent  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  haven’t  the 
awareness  that  the  minorities 
have  who  are  always  “fencing” 
ns  in.  Many  of  our  present  clay 


ills  could  be  eliminated  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  years  if  we  (the  majority) 
would  become  more  active  and  ar¬ 
ticulate;  therefore  it  is  someone’s 
duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 


1  Mrs.  Cheney,  as  member  of  Assembly,  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nutrition.  She  is  now  Supervisor  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department. 
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community  to  the  value  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  to  make 
an  appraisal  of  local  conditions. 
Since  this  program  has  taken 
growth  all  over  the  country  many 
civic-minded  groups  are  eager  to 
be  more  informed  on  the  subject. 
Lunch  programs  are  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  many  local  organizations 
throughout  the  State  including 
Parent-Teachers,  women’s  clubs, 
home  bureaus,  men’s  service  clubs 
and  numerous  other  civic-minded 
groups. 

In  going  over  New  York  State 
the  past  four  months,  my  travels 
have  taken  me  to  17  counties.  Nu¬ 
merous  school  lunches  have  been 
sampled,  many  of  which  have  been 
excellent  and  some  of  which  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  In  addition  to 
the  schools  visited,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  attend  three  regional 
meetings  of  district  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools  and  to  speak  at 
numerous  meetings  of  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  State, 
besides  working  with  27  district 
superintendents  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  school  lunches  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Having  looked  over  the  State  to 
some  extent,  it  is  not  hard  to  pick 
out  the  good  and  less  favored 
places.  Where  the  community  spirit 
has  taken  on  new  life  and  school 
centralizations  are  in  progress  the 
supplying  of  a  good  school  lunch 
is  not  as  much  of  a  problem.  It  is 
part  of  the  school  program  and 
usually  runs  on  a  paying  basis, 
whether  Federally  reimbursed  or 
not.  However,  where  the  schools 
are  following  the  old  patterns,  the 
program  is  often  haphazard  and 
frequently  makeshift.  The  one-  and 


two-room  schools  that  many  of  our 
boys  and  girls  are  still  obliged  to 
attend,  sometimes  due  to  a  lack  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  t he  com¬ 
munities  or  to  causes  like  wartime 
material  shortages,  are  the  places 
that  this  program  is  most  needed. 
Here  lies  one  of  our  biggest  jobs. 

Probably  if  the  war  had  not  in¬ 
terfered,  more  centralization  would 
now  be  in  operation  but  until  these 
can  be  established  we  must  use  the 
facilities  *we  have.  Unfortunately, 
growing  children  cannot  wait  for 
schools  to  be  built  or  wars  to  be 
finished.  Their  bodies  are  being 
built  and  are  changing  every  day 
for  better  or  worse.  Many  children 
from  well-to-do  families  where  food 
is  plentiful  are  underfed  nutri¬ 
tionally. 

Let’s  forget  the  idea  that  the 
school  lunch  is  a  feeding  program 
and  remember  also  that  it  is  not 
a  charity  program.  It  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  to  meet  both  physi¬ 
cal  and  social  needs  of  children.  If 
there  are  doubtful  Thomases  then 
let’s  go  on  some  community  tours 
and  visit  one  or  two  of  the  schools 
where  the  lunch  program  has  really 
been  worked  out  from  the  ground 
up. 

Our  first  tour  will  be  to  a  lunch 
program  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Education  starting  in  the  Spring 
of  1942.  The  children  were  bring¬ 
ing  their  lunches  from  home  and 
the  school  was  selling  milk  to  sup¬ 
plement  it.  As  the  building  did  not 
provide  adequate  space,  the  audi¬ 
torium  was  used  for  a  lunch  room. 
Tables  were  set  up  daily  and  then 
removed  as  it  was  also  necessary  to 
use  the  auditorium  for  a  gym. 


Space  Poses  Problem 

The  first  big'  problem  was  space 
and  after  much  debate  and  inspec¬ 
tion  two  store-rooms,  one  having 
been  used  for  coal  storage  and  the 
other  for  janitor  supplies,  were 
selected.  A  concrete  partition  was 
removed,  additional  windows  and 
an  outside  door  provided  and  the 
result  was  a  fine  lunch  room. 

With  the  aid  of  an  engineer, 
plans  were  drawn  and  work  started. 
Priorities  prevented  the  Board 
from  supplying  a  gas  range  but 
the  year  before  the  far-sighted 
Board  had  bought  an  electric 
range,  refrigerator,  sinks  and  cab¬ 
inets.  Tables  were  on  hand,  so 
benches  were  built  to  accommodate 
10  children  at  each  table.  This 
made  it  possible  for  70  children  to 
eat  at  one  time. 

Two  cooks  were  hired  to  prepare 
the  food  and  the  P.T.A.  was  con¬ 
tacted  to  provide  volunteer  help  to 
be  on  hand  each  day  to  help  with 
the  serving  and  dishwashing.  The 
response  was  wonderful.  To  sup¬ 
plement  this,  the  Canteen  of  the 
local  War  Council  responded  as 
did  many  other  civic-minded 
women  even  though  some  of  them 
did  not  have  children  in  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  inves¬ 
tigated  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
under  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  program  for 
school  lunches.  Proper  contracts 
were  made  which  provided  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  nine  cents  for  each  meal 
served.  The  children  were  charged 
10  cents  for  their  meal.  This  made 
19  cents  working  capital  available 
for  each  meal. 

Next  the  menu  was  tackled.  At 
the  War  Food  Administration’s 


suggestion,  a  blue  plate  lunch — 
consisting  of  meat,  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  or  an  egg,  fish  or  vege¬ 
table  combination — was  served.  In 
addition  a  half  pint  of  milk  was 
served,  plus  bread  and  butter  and 
a  dessert.  Simple  desserts  were 
chosen,  preferably  fresh  fruit, 
jello,  apple  sauce  or  custard. 

At  this  school  an  average  of  200 
children  daily  ate  a  hot  lunch.  The 
stagger  system  was  used  beginning 
at  11 :30.  The  tables  were  set  with 
silver,  milk  and  napkins.  Twenty 
minutes  was  allowed  for  the  lunch 
period  of  each  group.  Each  child 
as  he  finished  eating  took  his  soiled 
dishes  to  the  disposal  table. 

All  meals  were  identical;  so  it 
was  a  simple  matter  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  secretary  to  collect  10  cents 
from  each  child  as  he  entered  the 
room.  She  also  has  charge  of  the 
financial  accounting,  which  is  done 
in  the  school  office. 

At  this  particular  school  the 
head  cook  and  school  nurse  planned 
the  menus.  The  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  list  of  abun¬ 
dant  foods  was  very  helpful  in 
working  out  their  plans. 

A  close  check  kept  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  eating  daily  in  the  lunchroom 
showed  that  they  all  had  gained 
weight,  and  an  improved  alertness 
in  the  classrooms  was  noted.  Par¬ 
ents  reported  the  children  were 
eating  better  at  home  and  that  they 
repeatedly  asked  for  various  dishes 
served  at  school. 

The  health  habits  of  the  children 
were  closely  watched.  Each  teacher 
allowed  her  children  ample  time  to 
go  to  the  basement  to  wash  before 
eating.  Teachers  were  present 
throughout  the  meal  so  that  good 
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table  manners  ancl  low  conversa¬ 
tional  tones  were  emphasized.  This 
created  a  fine  social  atmosphere 
and  provided  a  closer  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  children,  teachers  and 
parents. 

In  addition  to  the  lunch  period 
at  noon  two  10-minute  periods  were 
provided  for  the  serving  of  milk 
(sold  at  three  cents  per  bottle), 
and  to  eat  a  cookie  or  sandwich 
brought  from  home.  This  snack 
was  served  in  the  children’s  own 
class  rooms. 

The  Board  of  Education  stated 
in  its  report  that  it  had  been  a 
gratifying  experience  to  have  been 
able  to  provide  a  suitable  lunch 
program  for  the  children.  It  stated 
further:  “The  results  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  far  outweighed  the  ini¬ 
tial  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
facilities  for  operation.” 

In  the  Smaller  Schools 

Let’s  go  on  to  our  second  story. 
This  is  entitled  “A  Hot  Lunch 
Program  For  the  Small  Rural 
School.” 

In  1941  a  number  of  parents  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  a  hot  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  children.  At  the 
initial  meeting  they  discussed  too 
the  methods  of  organization,  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  and  financing. 

The  Mothers  Club,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  Parent-Teachers, 
had  originally  called  the  meeting. 
Acting  on  its  advice,  a  hot  lunch 
committee  was  appointed  and  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  work.  Help  was 
obtained  through  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  mothers  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Schedules  were  arranged 
and  definite  days  a  week  set  for 
each  mother  who  could  assist  regu¬ 


larly.  A  substitute  list  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  Two  mothers  helped  each 
day.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
program  the  cooking  was  done  by 
the  mothers  until  the  balance  in 
the  treasury  allowed  the  hiring  of 
a  cook. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  friendliness  in  the  group. 
Four  of  the  women  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  children  and  one 
member  did  not  reside  in  the  town 
but  worked  on  the  committee  to 
gain  experience  for  the  class  in 
Red  Cross  Canteen. 

The  committee  was  fortunate  to 
have  available  the  use  of  the  old 
school  building  just  across  the  road 
from  its  new  school.  The  building 
had  been  kept  in  good  repair  and 
was  being  used  as  a  community 
hall.  In  the  rear  were  two  small 
rooms.  These  were  furnished  with 
gas  stove,  an  ice  box  donated  by 
an  individual  interested  in  the 
project  and  dishes,  also  donated. 
Silverware,  pots  and  pans  were 
either  donated  or  purchased. 

Plank-like  tables  on  wooden 
horses  were  constructed.  The  chairs 
were  already  on  hand  in  the  com¬ 
munity  hall.  A  procedure  of  tak¬ 
ing  down  the  tables  each  day  was 
established  so  that  there  would  be 
no  interference  with  school  or  com¬ 
munity  functions.  Oilcloth  table 
covers  were  permanently  attached. 
A  minimum  number  of  dishes  was 
used  at  each  meal,  though  care  was 
taken  to  allow  an  adequate  number 
so  that  the  children  might  learn 
good  manners  and  table  etiquette. 

Balanced  Meals  Provided 

The  committee  decided  in  the 
beginning  that  funds  should  be 
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donated  by  the  parents.  This 
varied  according  to  circumstances 
and  all  were  served  whether  they 
paid  or  not.  The  report  stated : 

“This  is  one  of  the  finest  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  program.  Children 
who  need  the  food  most  are  receiv¬ 
ing  it.  Also  during  the  war  period 
when  food  is  scarce  and  expensive 
and  some  parents  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  well  balanced  meals  their 
children  receive,  at  least  once  a 
day,  a  scientifically  balanced 
meal.” 

As  this  program  progressed  other 
means  were  used  to  finance  it — 
such  as  surplus  foods.  Finally  Fed¬ 
eral  reimbursement  of  nine  cents 
for  every  meal  served  was  adopted. 

The  organization  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  has  seven  departments. 

1.  A  parent  arranges  menus  one 
week  in  advance  and  displays 
them  on  blackboard  for  all  to  see. 

2.  A  parent  does  all  the  pur¬ 
chasing. 

3.  A  treasurer  receives  all  do¬ 
nations  and  financial  aid,  distrib¬ 
uting  it  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments. 

4.  A  parent  pays  the  bills,  using 
money  provided  by  the  treasurer. 

5.  A  parent  attends  to  reports 
for  Federal  aid. 

6.  A  parent  heads  the  committee 
on  serving. 

7.  A  paid  cook  is  hired  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  meals. 

The  pupils  have  participated  in 
the  program,  some  in  setting  the 
table,  serving  and  preparation. 
Others  have  discussed  the  program 
in  their  classes,  especially  with  the 
school  nurse  in  regard  to  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet. 


Each  day  in  this  school  the  boys, 
girls  and  teachers  assume  certain 
responsibilities.  The  boys  assist  the 
school  custodian  in  setting  up 
tables  and  chairs  and  in  removing 
them  after  meals.  The  girls  help 
with  the  serving  and  the  clearing 
up.  The  teachers  supervise  and 
guide  the  children  in  selecting 
food,  in  good  manners  and  good 
citizenship  practices.  The  teachers 
tie  up  this  program  with  Health, 
English,  Art  and  Social  Studies. 

The  guidance  counselor  staged  a 
demonstration  lunch,  using  boys 
and  girls  from  one  of  the  classes. 
Two  demonstrations  were  given, 
one  showing  the  right  way  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  the  other  depicting  the 
incorrect  way,  which  resulted  in  a 
discussion  of  table  manners  and 
social  behavior. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  made 
the  following  statements : 

“ The  children  have  learned  to 
eat  with  people,  to  eat  different 
foods  and  to  share  things.” 

“They  have  shown  remarkable 
progress  in  behavior  in  the  lunch 
room.” 

“Friendly  discussion  over  a  meal 
helps  these  children  to  understand 
each  other  better.” 

“Eating  with  other  children  is 
an  entertaining ,  educational  and 
self -satisfying  experience.” 

“At  school  the  children  have  the 
opportunity  to  eat  with  children 
of  their  own  age.  Very  few  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy  the  good  fortune  of 
having  companionship  of  the  same 
age  at  home.” 

The  remarks  and  ideas  from 
these  two  schools  are  only  a  few 
of  the  comments  of  the  benefits  of 
this  program  to  the  children  of  our 
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State.  Communities  must  recognize 
the  value  and  accept  it. 

Groups  must  be  informed  about 
the  needs  for  the  program  and 
must  be  willing  to  give  assistance, 
boards  of  education  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  provide  adequate  space, 
equipment  and  labor.  Teachers 
must  be  willing  to  contribute  and 
share  in  the  program. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  Here  is  the  menu  for 
one  week  served  during  March  in 
one  of  our  schools. 

Monday — Cream  of  vegetable 
soup  with  egg  salad  sand¬ 
wich  on  whole  wheat  bread, 
applesauce,  milk. 

Tuesday — Beef  vegetable  stew, 
bread  and  butter,  milk, 
oranges. 

Wednesday  —  Baked  potato, 
cream  dried  beef,  whole 
wheat  bread  and  butter, 
cabbage  salad,  milk. 

Thursday — Meat  loaf  and  but¬ 
tered  spinach,  carrot  strips, 
whole  wheat  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  apples,  milk. 

Friday — Macaroni  and  cheese 
with  tomato  sauce,  whole 


wheat  bread  and  butter, 
fruit  custard  pudding,  milk. 

The  above  menu  cost  the  chil¬ 
dren  10  cents.  This  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  use  of  Federal  reim¬ 
bursement  from  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  an  appropriation 
from  the  Board  of  Education. 

Many  excellent  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  existence  throughout 
the  State.  Not  considered  here  are 
the  lunches  organized  in  the  cen¬ 
tralized  school  or  villages  and  cities 
under  direction  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  teachers  or  school  lunch  super¬ 
visors  or  dietitians. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  past 
the  experimental  stage.  The  proper 
feeding  of  children  is  as  important 
as  any  lesson  in  the  classroom  and 
must  become  a  part  of  the  total 
school  program.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
planning  and  working  together  to 
bring  about  any  advancement  in 
our  American  way  of  life.  Work¬ 
ing  with  and  for  the  improvement 
of  children’s  nutrition  is  a  definite 
need.  We  can  see  the  investment 
before  our  eyes.  The  returns  will 
be  up  to  us. 
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The  School  Lunch  Program 

(As  noted  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  War  Council— 1944 ) 


Reports  from  Schools:  Schools 
were  asked  to  report  on  their  school 
lunch  programs  June  15,  1944; 
2,575  schools  reported.  Many 
schools  having  lunch  programs  did 
not  report  but  because  this  was 
not  a  required  report,  attempt  was 
not  made  for  100  per  cent  returns. 
These  reports  have  been  analyzed 
and  the  results  will  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  directing  the  programs, 
promoting  new  programs,  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  needs  of  the  schools 
for  supervisory  assistance.  A  few 
facts  will  indicate  the  need  for 
continued  emphasis  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  school  feeding  program. 

Of  the  2,575  schools  making  the 
report  54  per  cent  reported  that 
they  had  no  lunch  program,  7  per 
cent  reported  having  a  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  17  per  cent  reported  having 
a  lunch  to  supplement  what  the 
children  are  bringing  from  home, 
and  22  per  cent  reported  having  a 
complete  lunch,  in  the  1,398  schools 
reporting  no  lunch  program,  932 
were  rural  schools  with  less  than 
25  enrollment.  A  total  of  544 


schools  with  no  lunch  program  re¬ 
ported  that  over  75  per  cent  of 
their  pupils  remained  in  school  at 
noontime.  Some  591  schools  re¬ 
ported  that  a  complete  lunch  was 
served,  yet  only  32  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  500;  199.9  had  the  com¬ 
plete  lunch,  while  those  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  under  100 
served  a  complete  lunch  to  only  10 
per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment. 

The  supervisors  have  observed 
that  schools  are  having  problems 
with : 

Planning  adequate  menus  to 
meet  the  nutrition  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren. 

Managing  with  available  labor, 
equipment  and  facilities. 

Having  foods  prepared  to  save 
the  maximum  nutritive  value. 

Using  the  eating  period  for 
teaching  food  selection,  table  man¬ 
ners  and  accepted  social  behaviors. 

Including  the  school  lunch  in 
the  health  teaching  program 
throughout  the  school. 
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(Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers  of  ‘Pic’  Magazine) 


Frozen  Food  Lockers1 

Locker-freezer  Plants  Save  Money  and  Food  for 
Rural  Residents ,  Offer  Big  Business  Opportunities 


When  meat  arrives  at  the  locker  plant  it  is  weighed  and  marked  with  identifying 
tags.  It  is  then  hung  on  hooks  which  move  easily  on  an  overhead  metal  trolley. 
It  can  be  moved  anywhere  in  the  plant  without  lifting. 


A  dmiral  Kichard  E.  Byrd  may 
have,  unknowingly,  started 
jl  a  new  industry  when  back 
in  1928  he  wrote  about  how  he  pre¬ 
served  the  Expedition’s  food  by 
allowing  it  to  freeze  in  the  below- 
zero  temperature.  Today  the  Quick 
Freezing  Industry  is  one  of  the 
country’s  youngest  and  healthiest, 
doing  a  volume  business  of  $100,- 


000,000  per  year,  and  offering  post¬ 
war  opportunity  to  thousands  of 
returning  veterans. 

In  1936  there  were  only  300 
frozen  food  locker  plants,  mainly 
in  the  Middle-West,  and  there  are 
now  5,000,  the  newest  and  most 
modern  being  Country  Life  Frozen 
Foods,  Inc.,  the  first  freezer -locker 
plant  on  Long  Island,  located  at 


i  This  article  and  the  accompanying  photographs  appeared  in  the  January  16, 
1945,  issue  of  ‘Pic’  and  are  reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers.  Street 
&  Smith  Publications,  Inc. 
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Westbury.  This  plant  (a  delight 
to  the  aesthetic  eye  as  well  as  a 
service  to  the  community,  for  its 
design  resembles  a  low,  rambling- 
modern  white  farmhouse  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  picturesque  fence  and 
baby  fir  trees)  opened  in  October 
and  already  is  doing  near-capacity 
business.  It  is  predicted  that  by 
1953  there  will  be  50,000  locker 
plants  in  operation  all  over  the 
country.  Also  anticipating  a  boom 
are  related  industries,  which  in¬ 
clude  manufacturers  of  containers 
and  packaging  materials,  of  insula¬ 
tion  materials,  contractors,  etc.,  to 
name  a  few.  Refrigerators,  too,  will 
help  the  industry,  for  a  number  of 
these  firms  have  already  applied 
for  patents  to  manufacture  post¬ 
war  refrigerators  part  of  whose 
storage  space  will  be  devoted  to 
zero  or  sub-zero  compartments  for 
storing  frozen  foods.  Even  sup¬ 
posing  that  people  will  be  able  to 
store  frozen  foods  in  their  own  re¬ 
frigerators,  the  foods,  meat  espe¬ 
cially,  must  first  be  processed  at  a 
locker  plant. 

At  the  moment,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  permission  to  build  a  locker 
plant,  or  to  convert  an  already- 
erected  plant  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  obtain  the  necessary  priorities 
'or  materials  a  majority  of  the 
.ockers  must  be  reserved,  and 
rentals  paid,  in  advance.  The  serv¬ 
ices  offered  are  so  obvious  that  this 
is  not  difficult. 

The  man  with  money  to  invest 
in  such  a  venture  need  know  little 
about  it,  for  the  firms  who  build 
such  plants  offer,  in  addition  to 
planning  and  building,  advice  on 
prospective  sites  (an  ideally  lo¬ 
cated  locker  should  be  easily  access¬ 


ible  from  miles  in  all  directions  by 
car),  information  concerning  the 
plant’s  successful  operation,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  and 
even  help  in  the  selection  of  the 
type  of  personnel  best  qualified  to 
operate  the  plant.  Capital  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  project  depends  on 
size  and  location  of  plant. 

In  addition  to  processing  and 
storing  foods  some  plants  are 
equipped  to  sell  frozen  foods.  The 
farmer  brings  his  surplus  meat, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  which  might 
otherwise  go  to  waste,  they  are 
processed  and  offered  for  sale  at 
cost  far  below  current  prices 
(which  must  include  the  cut  taken 
by  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer 
in  the  city).  Eventually,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  Quick  Freezing  and  Locker 
plants  will  have  retail  store  out¬ 
lets  in  nearby  cities  and  towns,  en¬ 
abling  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  plants  to  dispose  of  every 
last  vegetable  and  piece  of  meat, 
and  enabling  the  city-bound  con¬ 
sumer  to  purchase  the  desired  food 
no  matter  the  season. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  constantly  conducting  laboratory 
experiments  to  discover  just  how 
many  types  of  foods  can  be  frozen 
satisfactorily.  So  far,  the  list  in¬ 
cludes  90  per  cent  of  all  the  food 
you  eat  at  any  season  in  the  year. 
This  even  includes  pies,  pastries, 
biscuits  and  bread  !  Most  vegetables 
can  be  frozen  after  blanching,  and 
fruits,  with  the  exception  of  citrus 
fruits  (the  juices  can  be  frozen, 
however).  Meats  can  either  be 
frozen  or  smoked  (in  which  case 
they  are  stored  in  a  special  room) 
and  fish,  including  oysters,  can  be 
so  preserved. 
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Parts  of  meat  which  are  to  be  aged  (fat,  etc.)  are  removed  before  it  is  taken  to  the 
chill  room.  Preliminary  cleaning,  removal  of  head,  is  done  at  government  approved 
slaughter  houses  before  reaching  plants. 


The  industry  is  not  only  poten¬ 
tially  a  partial  solution  to  postwar 
unemployment,  but  a  great  help 
to  any  food  conservation  program 
and  a  godsend  to  people  in  rural 
districts.  The  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener,  before  the  advent  of  locker 
plants,  found  that  much  of  his 
produce  spoiled  before  it  could  be 
sold  or  consumed,  but  processed 
food  stored  in  freezer-lockers  will 
keep  indefinitely.  People  who  dwell 
dn  small  towns  (especially  in  the 
states  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
fLine)  are  usually  forced  to  exclude 
from  winter  menus  all  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  for  these  are  shipped  from, 
not  to,  rural  areas  and  into  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  A  locker  plant  is 
the  solution  to  this  problem,  for 


vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  picked 
at  the  peak  of  the  season,  processed 
and  stored  for  winter  consumption. 
These  are  not  canned,  they  are 
fresh  when  consumed.  The  cost  for 
a  frozen  food  locker  is  small.  Prices 
differ  a  little  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  but  to  use  Country 
Life  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  they  are  as  follows:  rental 
for  a  drawer- type  (two  bottom 
tiers,  for  the  lockers  are  in  seven 
tiers  with  a  safety-type  ladder 
available  for  access  to  top  tiers) 
$22.50  per  year.  These  are  18"  by 
20"  by  30"  and  hold  from  175  to 
200  pounds  of  food  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  chickens,  which  are  light 
and  bulky).  The  next  two  tiers, 
door-type,  15"  by  20"  by  30"  are 
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Different  cuts  of  meat  are  individually 
packaged,  bound  in  colored  tape  (blue 
for  pork,  etc.).  The  plant  provides  paper 
wrapping  only,  but  special  containers, 
cellophane,  etc.,  are  on  sale. 


Meat  is  first  put  into  the  chill  room  over¬ 
night  (temperature  32).  Pigs  are  proc¬ 
essed  immediately  afterward,  but  other 
meats  are  put  into  aging  room  for  vary¬ 
ing  lengths  of  time,  depending  on  age 
and  type. 


After  the  food  is  wrapped,  it  is  placed  in 
the  Sharp  Freeze  room  (note  icicles).  It 
remains  here  overnight  in  a  temperature 
of  30°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit. 


After  aging  beef  is  brought  into  process¬ 
ing  room,  cut  into  steaks,  chops,  ground 
meat,  etc.  Owner  of  the  meat  specifies 
how  it  is  to  be  processed.  Ham  or  pork 
is  cured  and  smoked,  kept  in  special 
room. 
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Locker  plant  has  efficient  method  for  killing  chickens.  Bird  is  placed  head  down  in 
metal  funnel  in  rack  over  sink.  Bird  is  then  dipped  into  thermostatically-controlled 
semi-scalder,  then  defeathered.  One  man  in  plant  can  kill  and  clean  250-300  birds 

in  an  hour. 


$20  per  year,  and  the  top  three 
tiers,  also  door-type,  same  size,  are 
$17.50  per  year.  These  prices  are 
nominal,  for  the  experience  of 
locker-freezer  plants  has  proven 
that  locker-renters  have  saved  from 
25%  to  40%  of  their  annual  food 
bill. 

From  the  time  that  a  locker- 
owner  brings  his  meat  in  to  be 
processed  a  complicated  procedure 
ensues.  First  of  all  the  meat  is 
weighed.  (Livestock  has  to  be 
killed,  of  course,  by  a  Government- 
approved  slaughter-house,  and  so 
is  already  slit  and  drained.  This 
does  not  apply  to  fowl  which  can 
be  killed  in  a  room  set  aside  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  locker-freezer 


This  ingenious  device  takes  off  the 
feathers.  A  cylinder  in  the  center  bristles 
with  rubber  spokes.  When  the  cylinder 
turns  (as  it  is  doing  here),  the  chicken 
is  held  against  the  whirling  spokes, 
creating  a  friction  which  pulls  off 
feathers  cleanly  and  rapidly. 
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Manager  of  Country  Life  Frozen  Foods, 
Inc.,  G.  Stuart  Wishart,  puts  the  frozen 
foods  into  individual  lockers.  He  wears 
Arctic  attire  because  temperature  in  the 
locker  room  is  zero.  Ladder  is  non-skid. 

plant.)  The  meat  is  first  weighed 
and  marked  with  identifying  tags. 
After  this  it  is  placed  in  the  Chill 
Room.  In  this  room  modern  cool¬ 
ing  and  air-circulating  devices 
maintain  a  constant  temperature 
of  32°  Fahrenheit.  For  24  hours 
the  meat  is  kept  in  this  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  Ag¬ 
ing  Room.  In  these  two  rooms  the 
air  is  treated  with  ultra  violet  rays 
from  Westinghouse  Sterilamps. 
This  kills  all  air-borne  bacteria  and 
prevents  mould.  In  the  aging  room 
inspectors  check  the  meat  daily. 
When  aged  it  goes  to  Processing 
Room. 

In  the  Processing  Room  the  sides 
of  meat  are  cut  into  the  parts 
specified  by  the  owner  (so  many 
steaks,  chops,  pounds  of  ground 
meat,  etc.),  each  is  separately  pack¬ 


Customer  (in  sheep-lined  coat  provided 
by  plant)  emerges  from  locker  room 
(door  rear)  into  well  furnished  front 
office. 


aged  and  marked,  then  put  in  the 
locker  room  (temperature  zero),  in 
tiie  locker  rented  by  the  owner  of 
the  meat.  Each  locker-owner  lias 
his  own  key,  and  he  is  free  to  come 
in  and  out  of  the  locker-room  at 
any  time  during  hours  specified 
without  any  formalities. 

Hams  are  cured  (to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  taste)  in  special  curing 
rooms,  in  which  they  remain  from 
10  to  21  days  before  smoking.  Hams 
are  smoked  in  hickory  sawdust  ig¬ 
nited  by  a  gas  flame  and  are  usually 
in  the  smoking  room  from  24  to  48 
hours. 

Country  Life  Frozen  Foods  Inc. 
has  a  special  room  for  killing  and 
defeathering  chickens,  a  room  for 
processing  fish  and  another  for 
steam-blanching  and  preparing 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  freezing 
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ancl  storing.  All  this  in  addition 
to  a  really  charming  lobby  or  wait¬ 
ing  room,  wood  paneled,  for  the 
use  of  customers.  (Incidentally, 
the  names  on  the  lockers  of  this 
plant  read  like  the  Social  Register, 
but  please  do  not  infer  that  this 
service  is  only  for  the  rich!) 


In  sum,  the  Quick  Freeze  Indus¬ 
try  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  future,  not  only 
because  of  the  invaluable  service 
rendered  to  the  community  but  also 
because  of  the  almost  unlimited 
business  opportunities  offered  to 
any  far-sighted  investors. 


I 

1 


Public  Interest  in  Nutrition 
Sharply  Spurred  by  the  War 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  Swift  cC-  Company  Yearbook  l^hh) 


Food  rationing  and  shortages  made  millions  of  Americans  abruptly  food  and 

nutrition  conscious 


Nutrition  has  bridged  a  wide 
gap  in  the  past  few  years — from 
the  scientific  laboratory  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  dinner  table,  from  heavy  text¬ 
books  to  our  daily  newspapers  and 
our  magazines. 

Two  national  events  brought  nu¬ 
trition  into  the  limelight.  First, 
selective  service,  when  one-third 
of  the  men  rejected  had  physical 
defects  probably  resulting  from 
poor  nutrition.  Then  came  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  our  Nation  was  at 
war.  Food  rationing  and  short¬ 


ages  made  millions  of  Americans 
abruptly  food  and  nutrition  con¬ 
scious. 

With  substitutes  for  established 
foods  springing  up  in  markets,  and 
with  new  emphasis  on  planning 
meals  wisely  for  health’s  sake, 
homemakers  of  the  Nation  wanted 
to  know  more  about  this  relatively 
new  science  of  nutrition.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  given  in  quantity  through 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio ; 
from  Government  agencies,  the  Red 
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Cross,  food  industries,  home  econ¬ 
omists,  doctors,  and  nutritionists. 

Instead  of  “proteins,  carbohy¬ 
drates,  amino  acids,  enzymes,  milli¬ 
grams,  ”  women  learned  about 
seven  foundation  food  groups,  a 
simple  pattern  for  well-balanced 
meals.  Slogans  were  as  simple  as 
“Every  day  eat  this  way.” 

One  result  is  already  evident. 
The  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  better  nourished,  in  spite  of 
the  war,  than  ever  before  in  his¬ 
tory.  One  reason  is  that  millions 
of  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  are  eating  far  better  meals 
than  they  did  in  civilian  life.  On 
the  home  front,  increased  income 
has  made  it  possible  for  many 
families  to  buy  better  foods  in 
greater  variety  and  quantity.  Edu¬ 


cational  and  research  programs  on 
nutrition  are  putting  more  infor¬ 
mation  into  working  use. 

The  war-speeded  trend  toward 
wide  public  interest  in  modern 
theories  of  nutrition  cannot  be 
overlooked  or  dismissed  by  any 
part  of  the  American  food  industry 
in  plans  for  postwar  resumption  of 
business  under  a  free  and  peaceful 
economy.  A  healthier  people  leads 
to  a  stronger  nation  with  greater 
capacity  for  clear  thinking,  work, 
and  production — all  of  which  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  a  sound 
economic  prosperity.  Men  and 
women  wage  war  better  and  work 
better  when  an  improved  diet  for 
health  and  energy  is  available  to 
them. 
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.  .  we  shall  lift  ourselves  nutritionally  by  our  institu¬ 
tional  galluses,  of  which  advertising  is  one.'1 

Advertising  and  Food 

By  James  Rorty 

Author  of  “His  Master’s  Voice” — a  Criticism  of  Advertising 


Every  year  the  American 
people  season  and  inflate 
their  food  with  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  expensive  advertising.  To 
a  considerable  degree,  this  adver¬ 
tising  determines  what  we  eat  and 
how  much  we  pay  for  it. 

Not  only  is  advertising  one  of 
the  principal  determinants  of  our 
food  habits ;  as  an  enterprise  in 
the  manipulation  of  belief,  con¬ 
cerned  equally  with  accentuating 
the  positive  and  eliminating  the 
negative,  advertising  is  also  in¬ 
directly  responsible  for  the  curious 
legend,  embodied  or  at  least  im¬ 
plied  in  current  government-spon¬ 
sored  documents,  that  advertising 
both  does  and  does  not  influence 
food  habits ;  that  the  good  food 
habits  which  constitute  the  hope  of 
our  nutritional  salvation  are  im¬ 
maculately  conceived  and  given 
unto  us  through  the  disinterested 
zeal  of  nutritionists,  enlightened 
food  processors  and  advertising 
men,  whereas  the  bad  food  habits 
— our  addiction  to  white  bread  and 
white  sugar  for  example — are  the 
result  of  some  kind  of  Original 
Anthropological  Sin. 

Actually,  of  course,  advertising 
is  a  two-edged  weapon  which  cuts 
both  ways.  It  is  a  “pure”  tech¬ 
nique,  as  innocent  of  inherent 
moral  content  as  are  the  weight 
tables  by  which  the  nutritionist 
measures  the  growth  of  his  labora¬ 
tory  rats.  What  happens  when  the 


advertising  technique  is  employed 
is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest, 
depending  on  who  uses  it,  where, 
how,  and  for  what  purpose. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  the  advertising  technique 
and  the  advertising  business,  the 
latter  being  defined  realistically  as 
the  total  apparatus  of  advertising- 
supported  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  broadcasting  stations  and 
agencies,  together  with  various  col¬ 
lateral  branches  and  services  of 
supply  such  as  printers  and  litho¬ 
graphers  that  come  loosely  within 
advertising’s  widely  ramified  com¬ 
munity  of  interest.  It  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  that  is  responsible 
for  the  legend,  cited  above,  that 
advertising  carries  no  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  causing  and  perpetuating 
the  national  malnutrition  which  it 
is  now  being  used  to  remedy 
through  its  enthusiastic  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  “enrichment”  program. 
This  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  it 
is  not  safe  for  any  nutritionist  or 
social  scientist  in  an  exposed  public 
position  to  say  so.  Hence  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  unreality  and  make- 
believe  that  stultifies  much  of  the 
current  public  discussion  of  food 
and  nutrition  problems. 

Wliat  Is  Lacking 

For  example  one  looks  in  vain 
through  the  176-page  bulletin  en- 
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titled  “The  Problem  of  Changing 
Food  Habits,”  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  for  any 
mention  of  the  role  of  advertising- 
in  changing  food  habits  both  for 
better  and  for  worse,  as  well  as  in 
creating  good  and  bad  food  habits 
— Coca-Cola  for  example — and  im¬ 
posing  them  de  novo  upon  the 
population.  Why?  And  why  has 
the  Committee  on  Food  Habits  of 
the  National  Research  Council 
undertaken  no  study  of  a  problem 
which  falls  so  clearly  within  its 
field  of  interest  and  responsibility? 
Why  does  not  the  Nutrition  Foun¬ 
dation  finance  such  a  study,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Foundation  is  itself  supported  by 
a  representative  list  of  the  largest 
food  advertisers  in  America? 

Nothing  could  be  more  tactless, 
of  course,  than  to  raise  such  ques¬ 
tions.  Nutritionists  and  social 
scientists,  no  matter  how  honest 
and  how  devoted  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  they  may  be,  can  scarcely 
afford  to  risk  their  careers  by  such 
tactlessness ;  hence  they  will  not 
mind  if  I  serve  as  their  proxy. 

It  is  a  conscious  or  unconscious 
bowing  to  the  taboos  wielded  by 
the  advertising  business,  one  sus¬ 
pects,  that  obliges  Russell  M. 
Wilder  and  R.  R.  Williams  to  write 
their  recently  issued  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled  “Enrichment  of  Flour  and 
Bread”  in  a  kind  of  historical  and 
economic  vacuum. 

In  this  document,  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  the  Committee  on  Cereals 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
(on  which  sat,  with  manifest  im¬ 
propriety,  at  least  one  employee  of 
the  milling  interests),  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  20-year  record  of 


the  organized  milling  and  baking 
industries  in  forcing  the  sale  of 
white  flour  and  bread  because  it 
was  profitable  for  them  to  do  so, 
despite  the  recognized  nutritional 
deficiencies  of  these  products  and 
the  demonstrated  effects  of  these 
deficiencies.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  implacable  pressure  of  commer¬ 
cial  cereal  processors  and  adver¬ 
tisers  on  food  scientists  in  and  out 
of  Government  service,  and  on  the 
editors  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
campaign,  at  once  unscientific  and 
unblushing,  launched  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  milling  and  baking  inter¬ 
ests  in  1925  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  organized  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  its  official  press,  designed 
to  smear  as  “food  faddists”  those 
informed  and  public  spirited  physi¬ 
cians,  dietitians,  home  economists, 
and  health  officers  who  were  trying 
to  bring  about  the  general  use  of 
whole  wheat  bread,  and  who  but 
for  this  and  other  stabs  in  the  back 
might  have  succeeded.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact,  established  by 
repeated  studies  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  that 
for  at  least  two  decades  the  price 
of  bread  has  been  controlled  by  the 
handful  of  large  chain  bakers  who 
dominate  the  industry.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  fact  that  this 
price  has  been  kept  higher  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world — 25 
per  cent  higher  even  than  in  Can¬ 
ada  according  to  a  study  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  where  the  costs  of  materials 
and  labor  are  comparable. 

Is  the  price  of  bread  an  impor¬ 
tant  dimension  of  the  American 
nutritional  problem  ?  The  distin- 
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guished  nutritionists  who  discussed 
the  fortification  proposals  first 
broached  at  the  1939  convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Nutri¬ 
tion  all  thought  so  and  said  so. 
Yet  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Williams 
do  not  quote  them.  Especially  they 
do  not  quote  Dr.  W.  Ii.  Sebrell, 
nutritionist  for  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  who  was 
later  to  become  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  en¬ 
richment  program,  but  who  said  on 
that  occasion : 

.  .  It  does  seem  a  little  ridi¬ 
culous  to  take  a  natural  foodstuff 
in  which  the  vitamins  and  miner¬ 
als  have  been  placed  by  nature, 
submit  this  foodstuff  to  a  refining 
process  which  removes  them,  and 
then  add  them  back  to  the  refined 
product  at  an  increased  cost.  Yet 
this  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  is 
being  proposed.  If  this  is  the  ob¬ 
ject,  why  not  follow  the  cheaper, 
more  sensible,  and  nutritionally 
more  desirable  procedure  of  sim¬ 
ply  using  the  unrefined  or  at  most 
the  slightly  refined  natural  food 

Has  anything  happened  during 
the  past  six  years  to  make  the  en¬ 
richment  program  seem  less  ridi¬ 
culous  in  1945  than  it  did  in  1939  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  trend  of  later 
research  findings  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  nutritive 
elements,  known  and  unknown, 
which  are  largely  removed  by 
modern  milling  processes  and  not 
restored  by  the  enrichment  for¬ 
mula.  The  program,  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  its  advocates,  was  and  is  a 
dubious,  inadequate,  and  expensive 
makeshift,  calculated  to  appease 


existing  vested  interests  and  to 
create  new  vested  interests  in  the 
materials  of  fortification.  Virtu¬ 
ally  its  only  justification  was  the 
belief,  doubtless  sincerely  held  by 
its  scientific  sponsors,  that  the 
American  addiction  to  white  flour 
and  white  bread  was  irremediable, 
being  due  to  the  perversity  of  the 
consumer — to  Original  Anthropolo¬ 
gical  Sin. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Speaking  as  a  former  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  I  do  not  share  this  belief. 
The  advertising  technique  can  be 
used  and  has  been  used  to  promote 
good  food  habits  as  easily  and  as 
effectively  as  to  promote  bad  food 
habits.  Admittedly,  once  the  white 
bread  pattern  had  become  estab¬ 
lished,  it  was  much  easier  for  the 
milling  and  baking  industries  to 
continue  it  in  all  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  advertising  than  to  change 
it.  But  it  could  have  been  done, 
and  the  reason  it  was  not  done  is 
not  the  Original  Anthropological 
Sin  of  poor  old  Tlirottlebottom, 
the  American  consumer.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Lepkovsky  is  100  per  cent  right 
when  he  declares  in  the  April  1944 
issue  of  Physiological  Review: 
“The  unpalatability  of  whole 
wheat  bread  and  the  alleged  re¬ 
fusal  of  people  to  eat  it  are  myths 
and  have  no  foundation  in  fact.” 

Fortunately,  our  advancing  food 
science  and  technology  is  as  skep¬ 
tical  of  myths,  anthropological  and 
otherwise,  as  is  Dr.  Lepkovsky. 
Either  I  am  very  much  deceived, 
or  the  whole  enrichment  idea  will 
be  overwhelmed  within  a  few  years 
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after  the  war  by  a  multitude  of 
other  and  better  applications  of 
nutrition  science.  How  long  be¬ 
fore  the  breeding,  growing,  and 
segregated  milling  and  marketing 
of  high  vitamin  and  high  mineral 
grains  gives  us  a  completely  new 
set  of  nutritional  dimensions  for 
the  cereals?  How  long  before  we 
begin  to  utilize  the  huge  nutri¬ 
tional  potential  of  food  yeast?  Of 
soybean  and  sunflower  seed  flour? 
How  long  before  improved  proc¬ 
esses  of  extraction  make  sugar — of 
which  the  Army  is  currently  con¬ 
suming  perhaps  eight  times  too 
much  —  nutritionally  respectable 
again  ? 

Advertising  will  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  these  developments — and  the 
pressure  of  the  older  advertising- 
vested  interests  will  be  used  to 
abort  them.  Advertising  will  serve 
God  and  Mammon  indifferently, 
alternately,  and  even  sometimes 
simultaneously.  The  linked  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  of  the  earlier  ad¬ 
vertising-created  hegemonies  over 
our  food  habits  will  creak  and 
groan  as  new  claims  are  staked  out. 
The  publishers  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  the  Women’s 


Home  Companion  will  have  some 
bad  moments.  Sweatingly,  we  shall 
lift  ourselves  nutritionally  by  our 
institutional  galluses,  of  which  ad¬ 
vertising  is  one. 

And  what  should  be  Govern¬ 
ment’s  role  in  all  this?  Both  less 
and  more,  one  hopes,  than  its  war¬ 
time  role.  Government  needs  to 
add  substantially  to  its  arsenal  of 
regulatory  yardsticks.  We  must 
have  both  grade  labelling  and  nu¬ 
tritional  labelling  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  consumer  and  the  hon¬ 
est  food  processor.  And  if  we  are 
obliged  to  go  in  for  relief  feeding — 
as  we  probably  will — that’s  a 
chance  to  develop  other  food  yard¬ 
sticks,  over  and  above  what  the 
rapidly  growing  consumer  co-ops 
will  be  providing. 

Finally,  the  Government  should 
get  out  of  the  advertising  business 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  or  pref¬ 
erably  sooner.  Speaking  as  a 
former  professional,  I  am  not  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  high-minded  ama¬ 
teur  efforts  that  have  been  coming- 
out  of  Washington  recently.  The 
advertising  business  is  bad  enough 
as  it  is.  Let 's  not  socialize  it. 
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.  .  health  is  man's  birthright.  It  is  as  natural  to 
be  well  as  to  be  born 

Vegetarianism  and  Nutrition 

By  Gustavus  A.  Almfelt,  M.D.;  A.  M.  Liebstein,  M.D.;  Max  Warmbrand,  Ph.t.; 
and  Symon  Gould,  Associate  Editor  of  The  American  Vegetarian 


The  vegetarian  diet  is  as  old 
as  man.  By  studying  the 
evolutionary  processes  of  na¬ 
ture,  we  are  able  to  discover  his 
true  place  in  relation  to  natural 
phenomena  and  by  examining  the 
qualities  and  chemical  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  different  articles  of 
food,  and  their  functions  and  ef¬ 
fects  in  human  nutrition,  we  are 
drawn  to  the  irresistible  scientific 
conclusion  that  the  vegetarian  diet 
is  the  natural  diet  of  man. 

According  to  their  bodily  struc¬ 
ture  and  their  capacity  to  provide, 
digest  and  assimilate  food,  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  divides  the  mam¬ 
malia,  to  which  man  belongs,  into 
four  distinct  classes ;  the  omni¬ 
vorous,  the  carnivorous,  the  herbi¬ 
vorous  and  the  frugivorous.  Man’s 
strong  resemblance  to  the  anthro¬ 
poid  apes,  which  subsist  mainly  on 
fruits  and  nuts,  places  him  in  the 
frugivorous  class.  In  fact,  all  the 
great  anatomists,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Dr.  Richard  Owen,  Dr.  William 
Carpenter  and  Baron  Cuvier,  have 
demonstrated  that  man  is  not  only 
adapted  by  anatomical  structure 
to  a  diet  of  fruits  and  nuts,  but 
that  man’s  deviation  from  his 
natural  diet  has  become  a  source 
of  endless  suffering  and  disease. 

This  fact,  which  was  recognized 
in  previous  ages  by  the  ancient 
sages,  Plato,  Socrates,  Pythagoras, 
Seneca  and  others,  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  the  great  universal 
law  of  evolution,  which  Lamarck, 


Darwin  and  Haeckel  have  scien¬ 
tifically  established,  and  which  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  origin 
of  life  and  its  development  on  our 
planet. 

The  history  of  organic  life  on 
this  earth  is  recorded  in  the  sedi¬ 
mentary  rocks  of  its  surface  and 
the  strata  of  these  rocks  are  leaves 
in  the  great  books  of  nature  in 
which  is  unmistakably  revealed  the 
evolution  of  life  from  the  inorganic 
to  the  organic. 

There  are  four  strata  in  the  de¬ 
velopment.  The  lowest  forms  of 
vertebrate  animals,  the  fishes  and 
amphibians,  are  found  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  rocks.  In  the  secondary 
strata  appear  fossils  of  reptiles, 
birds  and  mammals;  in  the  tertiary 
strata,  nearest  to  the  surface,  we 
find  remains  of  the  higher  organ¬ 
ized  animals;  while  in  the  fourth 
strata  appear  the  traces  of  more 
modern  forms  of  life. 

Between  the  development  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  plant  life  throughout  the 
ages  exists  a  certain  relation  which 
is  significant  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  problem  of  nutrition. 
Plants  assimilate  the  inorganic 
matter,  or,  in  other  words,  organize 
water  and  tissue  salts,  as  found  in 
the  earth  and  air,  into  vegetable 
substance.  Animal  life,  being  of  a 
higher  order,  must  obtain  its  ele¬ 
ments  from  organic  sources. 

All  life  originated  in  the  water, 
which  in  the  primordial  age  almost 
entirely  covered  our  planet.  The 
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lowest  animal  forms  were  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  lowest  plant  forms ; 
the  ancient  fishes,  by  the  sea  plants 
of  that  period;  the  monsters  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  by  the  coarse 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  now 
stored  up  in  coal  beds;  while  the 
higher  order  of  plants,  especially 
the  fruit  trees,  belong  to  the  era 
of  man  and  his  immediate  pro¬ 
genitors. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
our  flower-bearing  plants  and  fruit 
trees  are  unknown  in  a  fossil  state, 
clearly  demonstrates  their  recent 
origin,  which  must  have  been  simul¬ 
taneous  with  that  of  man. 

Evolutionary  sciences,  therefore, 
offer  us  the  logical  conclusion  that 
since  man  is  the  most  highly  de¬ 
veloped  animal,  he  can  thrive  best 
on  such  foods  as  contain  the  nutri¬ 
tive  elements  in  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  form.  In  addition, 
the  original  home  of  man  is  also 
the  home  of  the  fruit  trees,  the 
largest  portion  of  our  best  known 
varieties  being  indigenous  to  the 
South,  spreading  over  the  globe 
simultaneously  with  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  the  human  race. 

Nutrition  in  Vegetables 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
the  food  of  all  animals  was  orig¬ 
inally  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  is  the  storehouse 
of  all  nutrition,  as  the  animal  or¬ 
ganism  cannot  assimilate  directly 
the  soil  elements.  Some  natural¬ 
ists  even  maintain  that  no  animals 
were  originally  carnivorous,  but 
that  the  evolution  of  this  class  of 
animals  was  brought  about  by  scar¬ 
city  of  proper  plant  food  in  a 


later  geological  period,  and  that 
still  later,  probably  for  the  same 
reason,  man  was  forced  by  famine 
to  subsist  on  flesh  food. 

But,  as  the  fact  remains,  that  in 
the  process  of  evolution,  this  tem¬ 
porary  modification  in  man’s  diet 
had  hardly  any  influence  on  his 
anatomical  structure,  this  change 
must  have  occurred  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date  of  man’s  exist¬ 
ence  on  this  planet  and  apparently 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  and 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it  merit  much  more 
consideration  by  modern  nutrition¬ 
ists  than  they  have  received  thus 
far  in  an  over-all  study  of  modern 
dietary  practices. 

Evidence  accumulates  to  support 
the  contention  that  man  with  his 
perfected  anatomy  has  lived  on  the 
earth  for  untold  ages,  and  that 
natural  cataclysms  and  not  evolu¬ 
tion  developed  the  change  from  a 
frugivorous,  or  nut-fruit-vegetable 
diet  to  an  omnivorous  diet  which 
includes  flesh  foods.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  so-called  glacial 
period,  or  age  of  ice,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  geologists  occurred  some 
20,000  to  30,000  years  ago  and 
subjected  organic  life  to  altogether 
new  conditions,  also  induced  man 
to  deviate  from  his  original  and 
natural  diet  after  he  had  subsisted 
on  fruits,  nuts  and  succulent  plants 
for  many  thousands  of  generations. 

Cut  off  from  the  prolific  tropical 
soil,  a  majority  of  the  human  race 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  many  kinds  of  food  hitherto  re¬ 
pulsive,  and  dire  want  finally 
forced  man  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals  in  order  to  provide  him- 
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self  with  the  necessities  for  his 
existence. 

Modern  laboratory  tests  in  food 
science  have  proven  that  the  body 
is  composed  of  definite  elements 
primarily  found  in  the  air  and  in 
the  earth,  and  as  food  is  essentially 
a  building  material  for  the  body  it 
is  self-evident  that  our  food  should 
contain  an  adequate  amount  of  all 
these  elements  if  we  expect  to  build 
and  maintain  a  healthy  and  strong 
body  through  a  long  life  of  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Nutrition,  we  have  learned,  is 
basically  concerned  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cells  and  tissues  and  main¬ 
taining  the  body  in  a  clean  and 
vital  state.  It  consists  of  two  parts 
— the  upbuilding  and  the  eliminat¬ 
ing — and  both  processes  are  equally 
important  toward  the  final  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  healthy,  vital  organism. 
The  various  stages  such  as  masti¬ 
cation,  digestion,  assimilation, 
which  serve  to  provide  the  nutri¬ 
tional  elements  to  the  billions  of 
cells  in  our  body,  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  toxins  incidental  to  the 
ingestion  of  food  and  the  bodily 
metabolism  must  be  thorough  and 
complete,  to  avoid  conditions  which 
create  bases  for  illness  and  chronic 
disease. 

The  elements  which  constitute 
and  enter  into  the  formation  of 
body  structures  and  which  are 
found  in  the  air  and  in  the  earth 
are  the  four  gases,  carbon,  nitro¬ 
gen,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  the 
minerals  such  as  calcium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  lime,  iron,  fluorine, 
phosphorous,  silicon,  chlorine,  sul¬ 
phur  and  several  others. 

Nature  converts  carbon  into 
sugar,  starches  and  fat  nitrogen 


into  protein,  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
into  water ;  minerals  are  absorbed 
from  the  earth  through  the  roots 
and  leaves  into  the  structure  of 
plants  and  vegetables. 

Vitamins  Important 

Because  of  the  role  they  play  in 
body-building  processes,  minerals 
and  vitamins  are  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance.  Proteins  are  essential  for 
tissue  building,  while  the  starches, 
sugars  and  fats  serve  to  provide 
heat  and  energy.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  functions  the  minerals 
and  vitamins  play  in  the  formation 
and  functioning  of  the  bodily  proc¬ 
esses.  They  enter  into  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  trillions  of  cells  and 
every  particle  of  tissue.  They  in¬ 
fluence  and  regulate  every  function 
of  the  body  through  which  life  is 
maintained. 

Raw,  green  leafy  vegetables  and 
fresh  succulent  fruits  are  the  best 
sources  of  organic  minerals  and 
vitamins.  Beans,  peas,  lentils,  nuts, 
cheese  and  milk  are  the  best  sources 
of  proteins.  Fruits,  whole  grain 
cereals  and  root  vegetables  are  the 
best  sources  of  sugars  and  starches. 
Of  course,  all  natural  foods  contain 
most  of  the  various  food  elements 
in  varying  degree  and  quality;  but 
because  of  food  processing  and 
manufacturing,  many  of  these  vital 
elements  such  as  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  are  lost  or  destroyed  and  even 
when  a  food  is  supplemented  and 
enriched  by  synthetic  elements,  it 
is  a  poor  substitute.  Hence,  man 
in  his  modern  environment,  to  be 
properly  fed  for  the  full  and  vital 
functioning  of  his  bodily  structure, 
requires  an  abundance  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  their  natural 
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state,  supplemented  by  milk, 
cheese,  nuts  and  eggs  for  his  pro¬ 
tein  supply. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  one 
cannot  maintain  weight,  create  en¬ 
ergy  or  enjoy  full  health  on  an 
exclusive  vegetarian  diet.  The  fact 
that  over  3,000,000  vegetarians  in 
the  United  States  do  so  every  day 
is  complete  refutation  of  that  fal¬ 
lacy,  and,  in  addition,  that  one  can 
point  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
in  Asia,  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  subsist  regularly 
and  have  done  so  for  untold  gen¬ 
erations  on  a  strict  vegetarian  diet, 
is  also  sufficient  proof  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Such  expert  specialists  in  the 


fields  of  biochemistry  and  health 
as  Professors  Sherman  and  Irving 
Fisher  of  Yale  University,  among 
others,  have  stated  that  man  today 
can  thrive  best  on  a  lacto-ovo- 
vegetable  diet,  or  milk,  eggs,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits  and  nuts.  We  have 
seen  the  vegetarian  diet  make  enor¬ 
mous  strides  in  recent  years,  as  a 
result  of  educational  campaigns 
conducted  by  the  Government  to 
relieve  the  need  that  has  arisen 
because  of  the  meat  shortage  and 
also  as  a  means  of  building  up  the 
national  standard  of  health.  In 
England,  during  the  last  war  years, 
where  the  populace  as  a  whole 
have  been  compelled  to  subsist 
practically  90  per  cent  on  the  vege- 
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A  large  part  of  America’s  bountiful  harvest  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is  preserved 
each  year  by  the  nation’s  canners. 
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tarian  diet,  statistics  show  that  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  incidental 
to  the  war,  there  has  taken  place 
amazing  improvement,  etc.  in  the 
national  health  and  the  radical 
lowering  of  mortality  statistics  due 
to  natural  causes. 

In  our  own  country  has  recently 
been  brought  to  our  attention  the 
tragically  low  standard  of  our  na¬ 
tional  health.  Almost  40  per  cent 
of  our  young  men  had  to  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  military  duty  because 
of  physical  defects.  Is  it  possible 
that  dietary  practices  which  in¬ 
clude  general  consumption  of  de¬ 
mineralized  cereals,  over  indulgence 
in  white  sugar  through  the  media 
of  candy  and  soft  drinks,  excessive 
use  of  meat  products,  accompanied 
by  too  much  starch  is  greatly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  low  standard  of 
health?  Can  it  possibly  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  vegetables  which  have 
been  overcooked,  hence  depriving 
them  of  their  essential  nutritive 
elements  of  minerals  and  vitamins? 
Ts  it  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
our  cooked  foods  contain  a  too 
generous  use  of  spices  and  condi¬ 
ments  inflicting  on  our  digestive 
processes  an  added  burden,  which 
bring  in  their  wake  the  national 
ailment  of  constipation  with  its 
attendant  subsequent  ills? 

The  emphasis  on  our  national 
diet  is  always  on  sugar,  starches, 
fats  and  proteins.  The  usual  com¬ 
binations  which  takes  these  food 
products  as  their  main  fundamen¬ 
tals  make  for  an  unbalanced  diet. 
The  assimilation  and  elimination 
of  the  concentrated  foods  manu¬ 
factured  from  these  elements  places 
an  enormous  strain  on  the  digestion 


out  of  all  proportion  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  and  ultimate  benefits  to 
the  bodily  organism.  The  results 
are  frequent  colds,  headaches,  con¬ 
stipation,  sleeplessness,  which  have 
become  national  symptoms  and 
which  slowly  but  assuredly  form 
the  bases  of  chronic  diseases  in  the 
middle  and  later  years  when  the 
serious  testing  period  for  one’s 
general  health  is  reached  and 
breached  after  a  life  of  continued 
indulgence  in  unbalanced  diet. 

Is  this  general  condition  perhaps 
the  reason  for  the  constant  growth 
in  chronic  ailments  in  this  life- 
period  of  our  population  with  the 
continuous  increase  in  deaths  from 
these  causes  as  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence.  National  hospital  and 
mortality  statistics,  supplemented 
by  forever  increasing  drug-use, 
seem  to  support  this  contention. 

The  vegetarian  diet  seeks  to 
cope  with  this  calamitous  condi¬ 
tion  by  placing  the  emphasis  al¬ 
ways  on  the  necessary  mineral  and 
vitamin  element  in  rational  eating. 
These  elements  are  found,  of 
course,  in  abundance  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  state  in  fruits,  vegetables  and 
nuts.  The  vegetarian  obtains  his 
starch  in  baked  potatoes,  whole 
rye  or  whole  wheat  bread  and  un¬ 
refined  cereals,  bananas  and  the 
starchy  vegetables  properly  pre¬ 
pared  for  consumption  by  not  over¬ 
cooking.  His  supply  of  sugar  he 
obtains  in  fruits  and  honey  and 
the  use  of  brown  sugar. 

With  regard  to  protein,  there  is 
a  popular  fallacy  concerning  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  bod¬ 
ily  weight  in  rebuilding  of  wasted 
and  used  tissues, 
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How  Much  Protein  Needed 

The  Harvard  medical  school  in 
a  recent  test  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  50  grams  of  protein  will 
adequately  supply  all  protein  needs 
of  the  body  and  that  as  little  as 
five  grams  or  what  is  known  as 
complete  protein  will  be  sufficient. 
The  rest  of  the  protein  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  what  is  known  as  in¬ 
complete  protein  sources,  like 
grains,  legumes,  etc.  This  small 
quantity  of  complete  protein  need 
not  be  supplied  by  flesh  foods  but 
can  be  derived  from  cheese,  milk, 
soybeans  and  green  leafy  vege¬ 
tables.  Such  noted  nutritionists  as 
Sherman  of  Columbia,  Hindhede 
of  Denmark,  and  Ragnarburg  of 
Germany,  have  proven  that  man 
can  adequately  subsist  on  very  low 
quantities  of  protein,  much  lower 
than  even  the  Harvard  standard, 
and  be  the  healthier  and  stronger 
for  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  new-scliool 
dietitians  there  is  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  protein  and  starch  in 
American  meals  with  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  balance  or  ratio  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  to  neutralize  these  con¬ 
centrated  protein-starch  elements 
and  thereby  help  in  their  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

It  is  the  contention  of  vegetarian- 
nutritionists  that  a  balanced  diet 
for  day-by-day  health  maintenance 
must  include  at  least  one  generous 
raw  food  course  at  each  meal  in  the 
form  of  a  plate  of  leafy  or  succu¬ 
lent  vegetables  or  fruits.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
growing  children  who  from  their 
earliest  years  seem  to  favor  the 
candy  store  and  cake-bakery  which 
has  resulted  in  a  national  deteriora¬ 


tion  of  teeth  from  the  earliest  years 
as  one  of  the  traceable  results  of 
this  white-flour-refined-sugar  in¬ 
dulgence. 

In  particular,  the  mother  of  the 
household  is  the  one  to  regulate, 
control  and  introduce  the  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  in  diet  which  is  bound 
to  have  a  determining  influence 
towards  the  better  health  of  the 
family  group.  She  must  learn  to 
forego  the  traditions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  her  youth  in  favor  of  the 
latest  ideas  in  dietetics  which  favor 
whole  and  natural  foods  for  true 
nutrition  against  refined  and  de¬ 
mineralized  substances  which  are 
not  only  deficient  in  feeding  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  body,  but 
in  essence  create  a  basis  for  physi¬ 
cal  discord  in  the  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  organs  and  hence 
lay  the  foundation  for  temporary 
ailments,  which,  if  repeated  often 
enough,  result  in  abiding  or  chronic 
conditions  of  ill-health. 

Vegetarians  contend  that  health 
is  man’s  birthright.  It  is  as  natu¬ 
ral  to  be  well  as  to  be  born.  All 
pathologic  conditions,  all  diseases 
and  all  tendencies  to  disease,  are 
the  result  of  the  transgression  of 
hygienic  and  physiologic  law  based 
on  the  dicta  of  Nature.  This  is  the 
science  of  health  in  a  nut-shell. 

Today  we  are  noting  the  growth 
of  our  ideas  on  rational  living  and 
correct  eating  and  its  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  the  more  progressive 
school  of  healers  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  section  of  the  public  which 
has  given  serious  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  diet  and  health.  We  hope  to 
see  even  greater  strides  in  the  ac- 
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ceptance  of  these  nutritional  tru¬ 
isms  based  on  nature’s  laws.  The 
word  “vegetarian”  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word,  “vegetus,  ”  which 
means  strong  and  vigorous  and  we 
believe  that  the  system  of  nutri¬ 
tion  derived  from  vegetarianism 
stems  not  only  from  the  innate 
humanitarianism  of  man  who  takes 


literally  the  commandment  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill,”  but  is  also  an  in¬ 
stinctive  recognition  of  the  na¬ 
tural  affinity  of  the  human  body 
for  those  foods  which  offer  in  the 
cleanest,  most  direct  and  most  ef¬ 
fective  nutritive  elements  vitally 
necessary  for  its  growth,  develop¬ 
ment  and  constant  replenishment. 
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APPENDIX  A 


RESOLUTION  CONTINUING  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

FEBRUARY  10,  1944 


By  Mr.  Desmond: 

Whereas,  The  joint  legislative 
committee  to  study  nutritional 
problems,  created  by  resolution 
adopted  April  sixteen,  nineteen 
hundred  forty-two,  and  continued 
by  resolution  adopted  by  the  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  forty-three  legisla¬ 
ture,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
studying  and  investigating  the 
problems  relating  to  nutritional 
deficiencies  and  their  effect  upon 
the  health  of  our  people,  and  es¬ 
pecially  upon  the  war  workers  of 
this  state,  and 

Whereas,  The  committee  has  in¬ 
vestigated  the  need  for  factory 
canteens  in  war  plants,  vitamin 
feeding  of  war  workers,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  nutritional  serv¬ 
ices,  fortification  of  foods,  the 
penny-milk  and  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  diets  in  prisons  and  black 
markets  in  food,  and 

AVhereas,  There  is  an  urgent 
need  not  only  for  continuation  of 
these  investigations  but  also  for 
dietary  surveys  to  determine  the 
impact  of  price  changes  and  ration¬ 
ing  upon  the  various  economic 
levels  of  our  population  and  for 
additional  studies  of  new  problems 
directly  affecting  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  people,  such  as  post¬ 
war,  nutritional  problems ;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  the  joint  legislative 
committee  to  study  nutritional 


problems,  created  by  resolution 
adopted  April  sixteen,  nineteen 
hundred  forty-two,  and  continued 
by  resolution  adopted  by  the  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  forty-three  legisla¬ 
ture,  be  and  it  is  hereby  further 
continued,  to  consist  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senate  to  be  appointed 
by  the  temporary  president  of  the 
senate  and  four  members  of  the 
assembly  to  be  appointed  by  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  continue 
its  studies  and  investigations  of 
the  proper  role  the  state  should 
play  in  relationship  to  nutrition, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  such  inquiry  shall  in¬ 
clude  a  detailed  dietary  survey  and 
a  study  of  the  post-war  nutritional 
problems  which  may  affect  our 
people ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  the  study  and  investi¬ 
gation  hereby  authorized  is  not 
limited  to  specific  matters  herein 
mentioned  or  enumerated  but  the 
committee  in  the  conduct  of  such 
investigation  may  inquire  into 
every  matter  and  thing  considered 
to  be  relevant  to  the  problems  of 
nutrition,  even  though  not  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned  herein  to  the  same 
extent  as  though  specific  power  and 
authority  therefor  were  expressly 
granted  herein;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  such  committee  shall 
organize  by  the  selection  from  its 
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number  of  a  chairman,  a  vice-chair¬ 
man  and  a  secretary  and  shall  em¬ 
ploy  and  may  at  pleasure  remove  a 
research  director  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  and  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  fix  their  compensa¬ 
tion  within  the  amounts  made 
available  therefore  herein.  Any  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  offi¬ 
cer  authorized  to  make  the  original 
appointment.  The  members  of  the 
committee  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  their  actual  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  hereunder.  Such 
committee  may  sit  at  any  place 
within  the  state  as  it  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  conduct  its  labors,  and  it 
may  hold  either  public  or  private 
hearings.  Such  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  shall  have  power 
to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer 
oaths,  take  testimony  and  compel 
the  production  of  books,  papers, 
documents  and  other  evidence  and 
it  shall  have  generally  all  the 
powers  of  a  legislative  committee 
as  provided  by  the  legislative  law. 
Such  committee  may  request  and 
shall  receive  from  all  public  officers 
and  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  state  and  its  political  subdivi¬ 


sions,  such  assistance  and  data  as 
will  enable  it  properly  to  consum¬ 
mate  its  investigations;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  the  committee  shall  re¬ 
port  to  the  legislature  on  or  before 
March  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-five  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  investigations  and  shall  sub¬ 
mit  with  its  report  such  legislative 
proposals  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
make  its  recommendations  effec¬ 
tive  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessaiy, 
is  hereby  appropriated  from  the 
legislative  contingent  fund  and 
made  immediately  available  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  service,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  reso¬ 
lution.  Such  moneys  shall  be  pay¬ 
able  after  audit  by  and  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller  on 
vouchers  certified  or  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law. 

To  Finance  Committee.  March 
17  report.  Adopted.  March  18  in 
Assembly.  Adopted.  Chapter  315, 
Laws  of  1944. 
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APPENDIX  B 


RESOLUTION  CONTINUING  THE  JOINT  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION 

FEBRUARY  15,  1945 


By  Mr.  Desmond  : 

Whereas,  The  joint  legislative 
committee  to  study  nutritional 
problems,  created  lw  resolution 
adopted  April  sixteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  forty -two,  continued  by 
resolution  adopted  March  twenty- 
sixth,  nineteen  hundred  forty- 
three,  and  further  continued  by 
resolution  adopted  March  eight¬ 
eenth,  nineteen  hundred  forty- 
four,  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
studies  and  investigations  of  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  their  effect  upon  the 
health  of  our  people,  especially  on 
those  residents  of  New  York  state 
engaged  in  war  work,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  an  urgent 
need  not  only  for  continuance  of 
such  studies  and  investigations  as 
the  committee  already  has  pursued, 
but  also  for  an  expanded  program 
to  include  surveys  of  what  exten¬ 
sion  of  nutrition  education  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  it  available  to  larger 
sections  of  our  population,  what 
role  New  York  state  should  play 
in  the  nation’s  post-war  food  pro¬ 
gram,  what  the  relationship  of  ra¬ 
tioning  and  prices  is  to  nutrition, 
and  for  studies  and  investigations 
of  such  additional  problems  as  di¬ 


rectly  affect  the  nutritional  status 
of  people,  now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  the  joint  legislative 
committee  to  study  nutrition  prob¬ 
lems  is  hereby  further  continued 
with  all  its  powers  and  duties  as 
contained  in  the  original  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  that  such  committee 
shall  make  its  report,  together  with 
such  legislative  proposals  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  on  or  before  March 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
six,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cur),  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is 
hereby  appropriated  from  the  legis¬ 
lative  contingent  fund  and  made 
immediately  available  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  personal  service,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 
Such  moneys  shall  be  payable  after 
audit  by  and  upon  the  warrant  of 
the  comptroller  on  vouchers  cer¬ 
tified  or  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law. 

To  Finance  Committee.  March 
13  reported.  Adopted  in  both 
houses.  Chapter  300,  Laws  of 
1945. 
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APPENDIX  C 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


3d  Rdg.  195  Nos.  837,  1726,  2223  Int.  813 

IN  SENATE 
February  2,  1945 


Introduced  by  Mr.  DESMOND — read  twice  and  ordered  printed,  and 
when  printed  to  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on  National  Defense — 
reported  favorably  from  said  committee,  committed  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  amended  and  ordered 
reprinted,  retaining  its  place  in  the  order  of  third  reading — amended 
and  ordered  reprinted,  retaining  its  place  in  the  order  of  third  reading 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  New  York  state  war  emergency  act,  in  relation  to 
violations  of  rationing  regulations,  freezing  or  price  fixing  and 


penalties  for  such  violations 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred 
one  of  chapter  four  hundred  forty- 
five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  forty-two,  entitled  “An  act 
establishing  the  New  York  state 
war  council,  and  providing  emer¬ 
gency  state  and  local  governmental 
powers  and  agencies  for  civilian 
protection  and  for  aiding  the  war 
effort,”  as  amended,  generally,  by 
chapter  five  hundred  forty-four  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  forty- 
two,  such  section  having  been 
amended  by  chapter  one  hundred 
seventy-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  forty-three,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subdi¬ 
vision  thereto,  to  follow  subdivision 
five,  to  be  subdivision  five-a,  to 
read  as  follows : 

5 -a.  Any  person  who  shall  will¬ 
fully  violate  or  disobey  any  order 
of  the  state  council  promulgating 
any  rule,  regulation  or  order  con¬ 
cerning  rationing,  freezing  or  price 

Explanation — Matter  in  italics  is  new 
omitted. 


York,  represented  in  Senate  and 

fixing  shall  be  guilty  of  an  in¬ 
fraction. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  two  of 
such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

§  102.  Punishment  for  infrac¬ 
tions.  Any  person  convicted  of  an 
infraction  as  defined  by  this  act 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  or 
five  days  in  jail  or  both;  provided 
however  that  any  person  convicted 
of  an  infraction  of  any  rule,  regu¬ 
lation  or  order,  promulgated  by  the 
state  council,  concerning  rationing, 
freezing  or  price  fixing  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  or  not  more 
than  thirty  days  in  jail  or  both,  for 
each  violation  thereof.  All  such 
fines  collected  in  any  city,  town  or 
village  shall  be  paid  to  the  city, 
town  or  village  and  credited  to  the 
general  fund. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 

;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be 
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APPENDIX  D 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


No.  699  Int.  688 

IN  ASSEMBLY 
January  24.  1945 


Introduced  by  Mr.  WARD— (on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  Cooperation) — read  once  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  agriculture  and  markets  law,  in  relation  to  requiring 
certain  flour  and  bread  to  have  specified  vitamin  and  mineral 
contents 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 


Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  forty-eight  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
twenty-two,  re-entitled  by  chapter 
two  hundred  seven  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  twenty-seven 
“An  act  in  relation  to  agriculture 
and  markets,  constituting  chapter 
sixty-nine  of  the  consolidated 
laws,”  is  hereby  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  article  thereto,  to  be 
article  seventeen-a,  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

ARTICLE  17-A 

Enrichment  of  Bread  and  Flour 

Section  215.  Legislative  purpose. 

215-a.  Definitions. 

215-b.  Vitamin  and  min¬ 
eral  standards  for 
flour. 

215-c.  Vitamin  and  min¬ 
eral  standards  for 
bread  and  rolls. 

215-d.  Power  to  establish 
other  standards. 

§  215.  Legislative  purpose.  The 
public  demand  for  flour  containing 
foods  that  are  pleasing  to  the  eye 

Explanation — Mattel-  in  italics  is  new 
omitted. 


rather  than  of  maximum  benefit  to 
the  human  body  has  encouraged, 
if  not  compelled,  milling  processes 
largely  destructive  of  healthful 
vitamin  and  mineral  contents. 
Undernourishment  has  been  found 
to  exist  in  a  substantial  number  of 
families  above  relief  levels.  To  pro¬ 
vide  the  people  the  means  of  better 
nourishment,  the  council  of  state 
governments  in  conjunction  with 
the  federal  government  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  program  for  uniform  en¬ 
richment  of  certain  flours  and 
breads  throughout  the  nation,  and 
this  article  sets  forth  the  standards 
of  enrichment  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  suitable  as  a  basis  for 
uniformity  and  makes  them  requi¬ 
site  in  certain  flour  and  bread,  with 
power  in  the  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  markets  to  vary  these 
standards  as  necessity  or  better 
health  formulae  dictate. 

§  215-a.  Definitions.  As  used  in 
this  article : 

(a)  “Flour”  includes  and  shall 
be  limited  to  the  foods  commonly 
;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be 
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known  in  the  milling  and  baking 
industries  as  (1)  white  flour,  also 
known  as  wheat  flour  or  plain  flour ; 
(2)  bromated  flour ;  (3)  self -rising 
flour,  also  known  as  self -rising 
white  flour  or  self-rising  wheat 
flour,  and  (4)  pliosphated  flour, 
also  known  as  pliosphated  white 
flour  or  pliosphated  wheat  flour, 
but  excludes  whole  wheat  flour  and 
also  excludes  special  flours  not  used 
for  bread,  roll,  bun  or  biscuit  bak¬ 
ing,  such  as  specialty  cake,  pancake 
and  pastry  flours. 

(b)  “White  bread”  means  any 
bread  made  with  flour  whether 
baked  in  a  pan  or  on  a  hearth  or 
screen,  which  is  commonly  known 
or  usually  represented  and  sold  as 
white  bread,  including  Vienna 
bread,  French  bread  and  Italian 
bread. 

(c)  “Rolls”  means  plain  white 
rolls  and  buns  of  the  semi-bread 
dough  type,  namely :  soft  rolls, 
such  as  hamburger  rolls,  hot  dog 
rolls,  Parker  House  rolls,  and  hard 
rolls,  such  as  Vienna  rolls,  Kaiser 
rolls ;  but  shall  not  include  yeast- 
raised  sweet  rolls  or  sweet  buns 
made  with  filling  or  coatings,  such 
as  cinnamon  rolls  or  buns  and  but¬ 
terfly  rolls. 

(d)  “Commissioner”  means  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
markets. 

(e)  “Person”  means  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  corporation,  a  partner¬ 
ship,  an  association,  a  joint  stock 
company,  or  any  group  of  persons, 
whether  incorporated  or  not,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  commercial  manufac¬ 
ture  or  sale  of  flour,  white  bread 
or  rolls,  and  an  institution  sup¬ 
ported  wholly  or  partly  by  public 
funds. 


(f)  “Mg”  means  milligram. 

§  215-b.  Vitamin  and  mineral 
standards  for  flour.  Until  the  com¬ 
missioner  shall  establish  other 
standards,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture,  mix, 
compound,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  for 
human  consumption  in  this  state 
flour,  unless  vitamins  and  minerals 
are  contained  in  each  pound  of  such 
flour  as  follows :  not  less  than  2.0 
mg  and  not  more  than  2.5  mg  of 
thiamine;  not  less  than  1.2  mg  and 
not  more  than  1.5  mg  of  riboflavin  ; 
not  less  than  16. 0  mg  and  not  more 
than  20.0  mg  of  niacin  or  niacin¬ 
amide;  not  less  than  13.0  mg  and 
not  more  than  16.5  mg  of  iron 
(Fe)  ;  except  in  the  case  of  self- 
rising  flour  which,  in  addition  to 
the  above  ingredients,  shall  contain 
not  less  than  500  mg  and  not  more 
than  1500  mg  of  calcium  (Ca)  ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  terms 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
flour  sold  to  distributors,  bakers  or 
other  processors,  if  the  purchaser 
furnishes  to  the  seller  a  certificate 
in  such  form  as  the  commissioner 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  cer¬ 
tifying  that  such  flour  will  be  (1) 
resold  to  a  distributor,  baker  or 
other  processor,  or  (2)  used  in  the 
manufacture,  mixing  or  compound¬ 
ing  of  flour,  white  bread  or  rolls 
enriched  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  article,  or  (3)  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  other 
than  flour,  white  bread  or  rolls.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  pur¬ 
chaser  so  furnishing  any  such  cer¬ 
tificate  to  use  or  resell  the  flour  so 
purchased  in  any  manner  other 
than  as  prescribed  in  this  section. 

§  215-c.  Vitamin  and  mineral 
standards  for  bread  and  rolls.  Until 


1  lie  commissioner  shall  establish 
other  standards,  it  shall  be  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  person  to  manufacture, 
bake,  sell,  serve  or  offer  for  sale  for 
human  consumption  in  this  state 
any  white  bread  or  rolls,  unless 
vitamins  and  minerals  are  con¬ 
tained  in  each  pound  of  such  bread 
or  rolls  as  follows:  not  less  than 
1.1  mg*  and  not  more  than  1.8  mg 
of  thiamine ;  not  less  than  0.7  mg 
and  not  more  than  1.6  mg*  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  ;  not  less  than  10.0  mg*  and 
not  more  than  15.0  mg*  of  niacin; 
not  less  than  8.0  mg  and  not  more 
than  12.5  mg*  of  iron  (Fe). 

§  215-d.  Power  to  establish  other 
standards.  Whenever  the  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  find  that  there  is  an 
existing*  or  imminent  shortage  of 
any  of  the  ingredients  required  by 
sections  two  hundred  fifteen-b  and 
two  hundred  fifteen-c,  and  that  be¬ 
cause  of  such  shortage  the  sale  and 
disposition  of  flour  or  white  bread 
or  rolls  may  be  impeded  by  the 
inforcement  of  this  article  or  that 
other  standards  are  more  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  he  shall 
have  the  power  to  vary  the  same, 
but  in  doing  so,  if  consistent  with 
the  good  health  of  the  people,  he 
shall  make  the  same  identical  with 


federal  standards  governing  inter¬ 
state  shipments  of  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  commissioner  shall  have 
and  he  is  hereby  vested  with  the 
power  to  thus  vary  standards  by 
rule  or  regulations  which  shall  have 
the  force  of  law  and  within  this 
power  he  shall  have  not  only  the 
power  to  vary  the  vitamin  and  min¬ 
eral  standards  contained  in  sec¬ 
tions  two  hundred  fifteen-b  and 
two  hundred  fifteen-c  but  the  power 
to  likewise  change  variations  made 
by  him  as  empowered  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
shall  always  be  “that  which  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public 
health.”  The  commissioner  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  upon  any 
proposal  to  vary  any  standard  of 
enrichment.  If  and  when  the  com¬ 
missioner  shall  establish  other 
standards,  sections  two  hundred 
fifteen-b  and  two  hundred  fifteen-c 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
differing  only  in  respect  to  the 
vitamin  and  mineral  standards, 
which  the  commissioner  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  vary  by  this  section. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
January  first,  nineteen  hundred 
forty-six. 
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